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ABSTRACT 

The role of parent choice in publicly funded 
education in six selected nations is examined. Focusing upon 
education in developed Western democracies, this study is intended to 
toe instructive to U.S. education as it examines the interplay between 
state-mandated universal education and parents' right of choice. 
Twenty-five national education systems were reviewed, and six were 
selected for this study — France, Netherlands, Belgium, Britain, 
Canada, and West Germany. Each country is discussed separately, 
examining; (1) historical background, (2) research on reasons ''or 
parents' decisions about their children's schools, and (3) can^nt 
policy debates. In these six nations, parents' choice of particilar 
schools or forms of education for their children is usually based 
upon either religious reasons, or preference for a particular type of 
curriculum or language of instruction. The document includes an 
introduction by U.S. Secretary of Education Lauro F. Cavazos, 
followed by a foreword by Assistant Secretary Christopher T. Cross. A 
280-itera bibliography, arranged oy country, is included. (AS) 
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Introdaction by the 
Secretary of Education 



It Is my belief that the cornerstone for education reform In this 
(xnintry Ues with the policy of school chotee. American hlstcny 
valMates the amcc^ c£ free choice: ch<dce in representative 
Ifovemment. clKilce in ttie maricetf^c^, ch<^ in higher education. 
Yet we allow our elementary and secondary system of ediicatkm to 
founder in mediocrity without maldng a ccmimltment to parental 
<^iok:e at this level of education. This must change. 

If we ooiutult the rich esxperience of oth«r Western demcx^acles in 
jmivldlng ftxr parental chi^ce OT schools, we are certain to cterify our 
own thotai^ts on this issue, as well 8» to gEdn a perspective on how 
ch(^ fits Into our history and cultural situation. We can grow in 
wtsdcmi and better infom. policy debates by consulting the experi- 
ence ethers. 

WUh thte coi^JijkxatifMn, I present Dr. Charles L. Glenn's examina- 
tioii of parratal chok^e in six Western daxiocrades. As the studies in 
thto ho(M demcmstrale. choice dee{riy affects education and the 
character ftf schocding itself. Glenn's scholarship examine not what 
might haj^n, but what has happened in other danocraci«» when 
fiamllies exercise choice. 

Evidence shows that the growing demand Am- parental choice in 
the United States derive not simply from a desire faar improved te^ 
scorrai. but frcm changing perspective on Uberty and equity. It flows 
frmn an urgent recon^deratimi the role oi the family and of other 
in^tutiMis and associations that mediate between the individual 
and tlw State. 

Choice empowers fiamUlns at a time when many people fed 
powerless and helpless before large, impersonal bureaucracies. 
Choice gives a sense of respcmsible stevraot^ip to parents and 
students, as well as to teachers and admlnlslrators. When lamllies 
chixise a school, irarents and students become discerning consumers 
with a sense praprietcH«hlp for the product they ha\^ selected. 
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Choice also encourages dlstinctlveiiess and diflfercnUatlon among 
schools. Thfo leads to the dev^f^yment of schools with a specific 
cl»r&cter. climate, and flavor to fq^i^ to the diffemit teai^^ 
of students With these accompanying attractions. clKitce reduces 
dropout rates, increases tcachcre' satisfaction, and encourages pa- 
rental InvolvCTient and accountat^ty. 

Any strategy of expanded parental chcHcf: that produces such 
dramatic enhancements should be encouxBf^. We must also ac- 
knowledge that, although a hqr to true refrxm. du^ce alone Is no 
panacea fiDr the |»obtom of American educatkm. FurtimmcHe, any 
^I»oach to school Intpnimn^t brings new challenges, but these 
difficulties should rot be used as an excuse for Inaction, We can work 
thnm^ the complications and improve the product rather than 
dismtes its potential while waiting fta- the always elushne perfect 
acdutkm. 

Ckmcems have been voiced that expanded choice may {Btnnote a 
two-ttered system of education, that is, one for the fortunate and 
anothor for the dis^vantaged. It is bUiKi not to recognise that inequt- 
tfcs extet in our schools tode/ ami tl zt chckx can be cxerdsed in an 
effective and responsible manner to remedy that situation. With chc^. 
school admln^ratarc become entrepreneurs looking ftsr ^mys to im- 

prave their product to attract karncm Aimed with the power of chodce. 
parents have forced Inferior schools to uj^rade or dose. 

No child in the United States should have to attend a second-rate 
school. If children are In a chronically foiling school where they are 
not learning and where they are in danger of dropping out, and If 
another school can do a better Job. why should parents not be 
allmwed to choose the better school? It is a matter of ri|^t. and not 
Just a matter of prlvlkge ot discsetkm. to be acctmied the <^qx»tu- 
nity to seek the best educatfon for our chlldien. 

We have seen some Improvement in American education since the 
release in 1^3of A MSotfonAe Risk, the landmark report on the state 
of our educational system. I a|^>iaud those who have moved ahead on 
education reform In their schools, thereby improving student perform- 
ance. I do not believe, however, that the changes have been compre- 
hensive enough to overcome the serious problems In education. 
School choice can help rectify this situation. We cannot be satisfied 
until all our children are educated to their fullest potential. 

President Bush has said. "When scm«e our studento actualfy 
hove trouble locating America on a map of the worid. it is time for us 
to cut through bureaucracy. We must help those schools that need 
help most. We must give choice to parents, students, teachers and 
principals." 



The oompiled essays on choice pre^nted by Dr. Glenn will clarify 
our thou^t and aid in a fuller formulation and implementation of 
public policy on choice. 

LAURO F. CAVAZOS 
Secretary of Education 
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Foreword 



From the cars we drive to ^he TV shows we watch (or don*t 
watch) to where we work or where we worships our right In this 
country to ch^'x^ what we deem b^t far ourwives and fc^c our 
&mi)le8 drives virtually every aspect erf our lives. There Is, however* 
one Important exception. One decision, though having an enormous 
impact on the lives of children* remains beyond the reach of many 
American parents. In m<^t States and Jurisdictions* the dedslcm of 
which schocd their child will attend is made Jar families; children 
attend schools to which they are assigned ins^d of schools th^ 
fiamiUes have chosen* 

M«3t Americans want that changed. A 1987 Gallup poll found that 
71 percent of the public wanted parents to "have the right to choose 
the local schools their children attend/* Polls show the idea to be even 
more pc^pular among parents* specially minority parents. Bach year 
here in Washington* newspapers tell erf hundreds of famiUes in 
nearby Prince Georges County* Maryland* camping out in lines-— 
some as early bb a week before registration dcQr— to secure for their 
children coveted slots in the county's magnet schools. 

Several years ago* Minnesota became the first State to oiler parents 
and students aciros the State their choice among public schools. 
This y€^* 3 States (Arkansas* Iowa* and Nebrastei) have passed 
similar legislation* and at least 15 other States are weighing choice 
measures. 

President Bush and Secretary Ca^azos haw been tirelas» advo- 
cates of parental choice In education* Weeks befOTe the Prraldent 
took office, he and the Secretary spok^: for educational choice at a 
White House D^nfcrencc on Choice in Education. The Secretary has 
since created a task force of US. Department of Education officials* 
and charged them to promote and evaluate parental choice pro- 
gmms« And* he lias been chairing a series of regional meeting^ on 
choice this falh 

Here In the Office of Educational Research and Improvement 
(OERI)* we recently published a guide for parents on how to choc^ a 
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school. Choosing a School for Hbur Child (available from the Con- 
si'.mct Infofmation Center, Dcpartmer.t 597V. Pueblo. Colorado 
^1009). 

As head of OERI. the Nation's main agency for conducting educa- 
Uonal research. I've watched pubHc-school choice grow from a mere 
ohp on the screen to become the fastest moving issue on the 
education-policy horizon. Choice is on the fast track because it is a 
pohcy that serves to advance educational improvements of various 
kinds and two ideals of Amciican education in particular: educa* 
tional equality and t^ucational quality. 

Despite chai^ges by some that choice plans could upset ethnic 
balances and thus result in racial resegregation. polteymakers have 
been careful to craft ciioicc ;K>llcies to safeguard against that pcssi- 
bility. "Virtually every plan under consideration this year." according 
to William Snider of Education Wfeefc. "wouW ban student tranafera 
that would interfere with existing school-dese^egation efforts." Ac- 
tual experience of programs already In place around the country (in 
New \brk; Lc» Angeles; Cambridge, Ma^chusetts: and elsewhere) 
have shown that choice Is anything but divisive. 

These and other choice programs across the country—magnet 
schools, alternative schools, and open enrollment plans—have 
proven successful In promoting educational quality. Amcmg the 
reasons: choice gives schools an incentive to discover what works 
best for them, for pjarents. and for students. Built on the idea that 
there Is no "one best method" for educating all children, choice 
encourages all schools to d3 what heretofore only our most effective 
schools have done: to "personalize" instruction, to establish high 
exjKTctatlons for all students, to communicate thc^ ex{^tatlons 
clearly to everyone in the school and community, to do whatever it 
takes to make sure that every child meets those expectations, and to 
engage parents In the educaUon of their children. We know from 
research that "schools of choice" {as opposed to schools to which 
families are assigned) tend to specialize— that is, to develop special 
strengths in curricula, instrucUiinal techniques, or other dimenstons 
of schooling. 

Under o|Kin-enrollment plans {where families are allowed to 
cho(}se among all public schools in a city or local area), every ^hool 
in the plan may develop a particular strength, thus ex{)anding the 
educational diversity available to families. This variety gives iwents 
a reason to seek the si;hool best suited to their children's needs and 
to what (or how) they want their children to learn. 

That match is Important. It brings sch(K>ls and families toother 
for a common and an explicit purpose. It can help overcome the 
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indtfierence, the ••he'a-not-my-proWem. he^s-your-proWem" attitude 
that stands in the way of effective collaboration between the school 
and the home. 

Choice givas students a reason for going to a school. When 
attending a particular school by choice, students are le^ likely to eiee 
themselves as **biding their time" till graduation; they tend to see 
more puirp<^ in going to ^hool. This purposcfulness (or a lack of it) 
can be lelt in a schcmrB halls and classnxjms; it can be seen on the 
faces of :U:udents and teachers. 

School cllmai*% a crittcal Indicator of school quality, Improves 
measurably when students choose to go there. The very fact that 
they and their famines have chosen their schoo! tends to increase 
students* willingness to do homework, study hard, read good books, 
discuss ideas in clasKS and at home. This willingness to give school- 
WW* an allHWit effort is essential to learning. And this willingness, 
unfortunately, is conspicuously absent from much of American 
education today. 

Chotoc can help supply that n«issing ingredient. It can (and often 
does) stimulate schools to pursue excellence and to cultivate? quality 
leadership* teaching, and learning. Mary Anne Raywid, a Hofstra 
University professor who h^ examined more than 100 school-choice 
plans, found that principals in sch(K>ls of choice "tend to function as 
leaders, not Just as managera"; that teachers in these schools con- 
sider their work less *t:ustodial" and more "professional" than do 
teachers in schools of assignment; and that students in schools 
chosen by them and their parenti? ffcncraUy feel more c*ommltment to 
their studies and school work. 

It*s not surprising, then, that these students learn more. In the 
yeare following the establishment of a district-wide open enrollment 
program in New \brk City*s District 4 in East Harlem, the percentage 
of students reading at or alx^e grade level quadrupled. Similar 
improvements have resulted from choice programs in BulTalo, New 
York; Montclalr, New Jersey; and elsewhere. 

What is perhaps most notable about choice programs heretofore 
implemented in the United btates is that they have improved schools 
for youngsters who stand the most to gain from improved schools— 
that is, children from low-income families. Eighty percent of the 
students in New \brk*s District 4, for instance, come fiom homes 
qualifying for free or reduced<x)st lunches. Economically disadvan- 
taged and minority youngsters are predominant in |:)opulations of 
many of the communities where choice has helped boost student 
learning. 

Thus. 1 am delighted that OERl was able to support Charles 
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Glenn's study cS jmrentsA choice In six other countries. His detaUed 
^«ount of the educational choices available to parents in other 
countries (as wdl as the attendant educational successes and diffi- 
culttes th<a«) provlftes lesmms about how choice can be made to work 
in Am^ican communiti^ In I^. Glenn's report, we see that parental 
chc^ces moUvated by religious conviction are routinely accommo- 
dated in other Western democracies. We see that !n other countries, 
when chUdren from diverse backgrounds are brought together, these 
youngsters learn successfully alongside one another— and/rom each 
other— circumstances that call to mind our own American ideal of 
the "tommon school. " 

It Is my hope that, by casting educational choice In an Interna- 
tional light, this report vrtll enable parents teachers, policymakers, 
and other Americans to understand— and harness as an engine of 
educational change—what promises to be among the mo»t potent 
fora» in American educaUon in the 1930s. 

CHRISTOPHER T. CROSS 
Asstetant Secretary 
Ofike of Educational Research 
and Improvemejit 



Preface 



There is an academic discipline called "comparative cduca- 
Ucm*' with a journal, scholarly meetings* and all the rest; it is 
concerned with the systematic study of differences and simi- 
laritli^ among systems of education worldwide. 

This surwy is not. in that sense* a study in ccwnparative education, 
nor am I qualified to write such a study. I am a State odlclal. and my 
Interest In the ^lals of education and how it is organized in other 
States and countries is aliaped not by scientific methixi but by policy 
considerations. 

I am. that Is to s^y, interested in those aspects of other systems 
directly relevant to challenges that education is facing in Massachu- 
settfSH-and In other States where I hawe served as a consultant—with 
particular attentkm to the solutions that one nation or another has 
found to our common problems. One such common area of com-em is 
the n>le that parent choice i^<mld play in publicly funded education. 

Three aspects of parent choice seem to me particularly interesting 
to a practitioner. The flret is its historical background, not only the 
struggles and compromises through which particular arrangements 
came into being but also the resonance of the issue of parent choice 
for a ?«Kiety. Just as the arrangements difTer— and require 
dt^rlption— so do the meanings attached to them. 

The second aspect of parent choice I have dealt with here is the 
(very s«carcej empirical research— In particular, research on the rea- 
sons why parents make decisions about a school for their children. 
The attention I have given to the Netherlands, Belgian Flanders and 
Scotland is based, in i»rt, on the availability of such ni^earch. 

A final aspect of parent choice of special interest in various 
countries is any current debates over whether it should be extended 
or curtailed. Such debate draws upon not only practical consider- 
ations but also fears and hopes about the society and its particular 
tension between liberty and unity. Ofttn in recent decades the 
identity of alternative schools has been at issue as welU the old 
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cest^Ues have succumbed to the adds of seculariziatton ^th an 
accompanying loss of meaning. The battle over educational liberty 
may go or, but its from lines hme shifted decSsiveiy. 

The fbcua of this study Is on education in the derweloped Western 
democracies. Events in these systems have followed a scesiarlo the 
diffesent fomis of which are instructive to American education. Only 
In these ^xrleties has the interplay occurred between a State- 
niandated pmgrrnn of univeraa! education and a recognition, by the 
State, oi the right of parents to have their children educated in other 
than the ofllc^y established system. 

'I\^nt3r-f5viE national education systems were reviewed for this 
study, but In only six cases has the information I gathered permitted 
me to give a reasonably full account of the back^und and current 
policy debates. A few other countries— Australia. Spain. Denmark 
and Israel— might be inchided at equal length to provide an adequate 
account of the issue world wide. Discussion of parent choice has 
begun recently in Sweden, a significant reversal for that country. 
And, of courae. there is the United States, where expanded parent 
choice is advocated by many education reformers and strongly 
resisted by most of the education establishment. 
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"W^arcnt choice of schooling has attracted supporters and oppo- 
^x^^nents from across the Ideological spectrum; petitions are Ic^ 
JL predicteible. It seems, than In any other area of contemporary 
policy debate. In a single randomly selected issue of the Times 
Educatlofml Supplement (London: August 28, 1987). three brief 
stories testify to this confusion. 

The first article reports cm a nationwide poll indicating that nearly 
half of the parents Interviewed—and 36 percent of the Labour 
wters— would send their children to private schools if they could 
afford it. 

The second article, on the same page, describes local g^ovemment 
policy moving in precisely the opposite direction: "The one-time 
Conservative stronghold of T^afford will lm»e Its grammar schoc^ 
uingle-sex and Church aS EngUmd vohmtary aided schools in one fell 
swoop if a new reorganization scheme Is approved by the Education 
Secretary, Labour and Liberal councillors who now hold the balance 
of power * . . pJan to replace the ^hools with ctmiprehexi^l^^. But 
the proposals will undoubtedly }x opposed by parents— jwticularly 
Miishms— who want their children to attend slngle^x schocrfs/* 

The third article reports that the leading educational spokesperson 
of the Social Democralic Piarty had called for a schcKii voucher 
scheme (**weighted'' to benefit {xxir children) that could be used at 
State schools and at participating independent ^hools. 

Such policy confusion over the extent to which parents sliould be 
able to determine the education that their children will receive is 
equally prei^nt in other Western nations, including the United 
States* It is impmtant to go beyond a legal and economic analysis of 
school choice proposals to consider their political, social, and educa- 
tional Implications. Only such a broader consideration can do Justice 
to the i»werful emotions that proposals either to expand or to restrict 
choice have an>ased m rectnt years. A few examples: 

<5 Millions of PYench parents jwrtlclpat^d in a series of 
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mass demonstrations. In 1^4. against the proposals of the 
Socialist government to bring state-aided private schools 
within a unified national system. Many ot^rvem consid-^ 
ered this <x>ntraverBy a powerful impetus to the con^rva- 
tive victory in March 1986. 

® Spanish parents took part in similar demonstrations in 
1984 against moves by that nation's Socialist government 
to extend more direct control over Cathcdic schools. 

o The long-term Social Democratic dominaUon of the Ger- 
man State erf Hesse was overturned in late 1966, largely 
because of parental oppc^ition to government moves to 
further restrict di^erent^tlon within public education at 
the intermediate level. 

® The British ConservaUve Piarty won In 1987 with an 
election program In which extension of parental choice— al- 
ready strengthened by the Cv^nservatlv^ in 1981— was a 
major element. 

o Belgian parents of students In traditional Catholic 
schools rallied In Antwerp in late 1987 to protest a naUonal 
mandate that all tax-supported secondary schools adopt a 
comprehensive structure. 

In such controversies a common as^mption of many observers is 
that middle-class parents are seeking or defending school chcrfce to 
insulate their children from poor and minority children. This book 
will examine the evidence for and against this ai^umption. 

In other cases, however, it Is minority parents who arc seeking 
more control over the education their c!illdren recel\ often In ways 
that may work against their children's future participation in the 
vsrtder society. In Wfest Berlin, for example, lUrklsh parents have 
called for support of supplemental Koran schools, and have met 
strong opposition from the teachers' union and especially from the 
secularized TUrklah professional teachers. The same issue has arisen 
In the Netherlands, where both Hindu and Moslem parents liave 
taken advantage of constitutional guarantees of c uirational freedom 
to gain approval of separate schools, and In Britaia. 

These are «homy Issues, then, and It may be tempting to treat 
them superficially (as in the United States) as matters of legal 
interpretation or funding policy. The passiu « ihat these issues 
arouse, howewer. and the particular response In the policy and 
jMactice of each educational system, can be r.^derstood only In the 
perspective of histcny and social development. 

It will not do to see government monojKJly and allocation of 





^hcoling— as in totaMtarlasi ^K:letic»-~as the norm and parent 
choice as en aberratitm. "EduiatUmal freedom" is indeed a slogan 
and a political program in each of the nations to be considered, but so 
is "the public common school." 

James Coleman and Thomas Hoffcr have written that 

throughout American histmy, there have been two different 
orientations toward schoollsig. These tsra orientattons have 
created a dilemma for (Questional policy thai has ne^r 
been satis&ctorily resolved, nor pr^^Iy stated. A dlm:t 
cmjfnmtatlon of these OTientations be a step toward 
nesolvlng the dil^ma in a way that will benefit America 
and its childmi. 

The first orientation s^es schools as society's instrument 
for relmslng a child from the blinders impeded by accident 
of birth Into th£s family or that family. Schools have been 
designed to open Inroad hcHi2»m to the child, transcending 
the limitations of the parents, and have taken children from 
disparate cuttuia) backgrounds into the mainstn^un of 
American culture. They have been a maJcH* element In 
social mobility, freeing children from the poverty of their 
parents and the low status of their social cnlglns. They have 
t^en a me^s off striping away identities of ethntelty and 
scK:ial origin and implanting a common Amaic^ identity. 

As the first orientation has been the basis ftxc public 

scnooling in Americm, a second cnlentation has been the 

Ixtste kr private schools. Hils second orientatlosi to school- f 

ing sees a school as an extension t' le &mlly, reinforcing 

t'le lily's values The school It. In this twIentaUon. 

an efficient means for transmitting the culture of the 
(immunity from the older ^neratlon to the younger. It 
helps create the next generation In the Image of the pre- 
ceding one. (Coleman & Holfer 1987, 3-4) 

This description is ges? -rally accurate as well for the six nations L' 
considered here, and the ent policy debates are carried out In the 
terms that Coleman . * *Ter state so succinctly. The resonance of 
these Issues can onlj ;dcratocMi. however, by euiding a third 

orientation, now almos. » - ^sed from the scene but not without 
having contributed to the passion with which the debates are con- , 
ducted. This third orientation sees education as the me ans by which 
a religious institution shapes the beliefs and loyalUes of the children 
of its adherents. 

Education In Europe was bom out of the Church, whether Catholic 
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or Luth^an or Refonned or AmgUcan, and it was a central element of 
the Enlightenment pragram of the I8th century to tneak the power of 
the Church by seiztaig control of education in the name erf* the State. 
This intention received its purrat pt^tit^ rapression in the meas- 
ures adopted (though never effectively implemented) in France 
during the 17^^. under the Jacobins and then the Directory. 
Throughout the 19th century^ European liberals and republicans 
saw themselves, at least with resp^t to education, as heirs to the 
French Revolution and as locked in the same struggle with the 
Church. The State monopoly of schooling, as expressed in the 
common elementary (and. g^dually, secondary) ^hool seemed to 
them a matter of the most fundamental Importance, Fhey weare 
confirmed in this belief, in those nations with a largie Catholic 
population, by the intransigence of the papacy in rejecting all Sbrms 
of Modernism, including democracy. 

These struggles could be safely relegated to the histcwry books did 
they not ctrntinue to shape the way in which non-govenimental 
schooling, especially that with a litigious character, tends to be seen 
by education poMcymalcers, The feet is that the churches have shown 
little stomach recently fcnr a battle over schooling, and Catholic and 
Protectant schools in Europe, by and large, go easy on doctrinal 
teaching, 

^'Educational freedom** as it was um'eretood in the debates of the 
19th century was essentially the freedom erf the churches and other 
institutions and individuals to ^tablish and operate schools, usually 
with some form of government subsidy in exchange for meeting 
various requirements. "Educational freedom'* today, in a change 
which has been developing since World War lU refers primarily to the 
freedom of parents to choose a particular school or fomi of education 
for their cthlldren. Their motivation may be loyalty to a religious 
institution, but it may also be a desire for a particulajr type erf 
curriculum or language of instruction. Thus, the second orientation 
described by Coleman and Hoffer is a relatively new development; the 
front has changed decisively in the stru^le over the common school, 
and educational policymakers in each country have been slow to 
r^pond. 

The primary adversary of the monolithic State as educator is no 
longer the monolithic Church as educator, with its rival claims: now 
it is individual famiU^ as consumers of educational services who 
shaf^ the ^ue* They often behave In what are {to an educatioiml 
bureaucracy) unpredictable ways accwding to the idicxiyncratic logic 
of their diverse values and prloritlra, and their fears and hop^ for 
their chlldrai. 
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Tho^ who determine educational policy in the United Stsites have 
iended, as have poUcymakers in Europe, to respond to this new 
reality, this determination of pssi^ents to act as consumers, with a 
rhettnic and a way of seeing the Is^iues shaped by the strugglos of the 
19th century. That is. they tend ta sc< themselves as locked in battle 
with an aggrt^lve Churdi. although in most cases even the Catholic 
Church has been dragged reluctantly into the current debates by the 
militancy of parents. 

In the United States in recent years, the concerns of small groups 
of religiously conservative parents to control the education of their 
children has evoked, from the defendera of the educational status 
qua fevered warnings of a new Inquisition, of plots to dcstro , public 
schooling and to dli^ide a society in which, allegedly. it^Uglous 
toleration now prevails. 

ReIlg[ion is not the only basis on which choice is e^arlsed by 
parents, with or without an officially sanctioned system to promote 
and regulate it. Many parents whose resources made it po^ible have 
always sought an education for their children that would ensure 
them extra advantage or insulate them at a formative age from the 
influence of their scK^lal class Inferiora. Such arrangements appear to 
be universal, In Socialist states as well as in thc^ whose capitalist 
economic systems encourage the purchase of desired i^rvlces. 

This book Is not, however, a study of private education as such, but 
rather erf ef%»is to extend a measure of choice to parents of all social 
levels, including "letting poor parents act responsibly" (Glenn 1987). 
The rationale may involve 

1. choice based upon a desire for education Informed by a 
particular religious or "world view" pt^rspectlve; 

2. cJioice based upon vocational goals, in the broadest 
sense, often including some measure of social class main- 
tenance or aspiration; 

3. choict' based upon a desire for a particular tyfw of 
pedagogy (often associated with one of the first two, but 
sometimes quite independent of either): or 

4. (a sub-set. perhai:^ of the thini) choice based upon the 
desire to maintain a particular minority language ca- culture. 

The second of these dimensions of choice com«s into play above all 
at the secondary level. The issues of comprehensive versus selective 
jchools. and tracking (or streaming) within comprehensive schools, 
would warrant exteruslve discussion in their own right. In some cases 
(Belgian Flanders, for example), publicly supported Catholic educa- 
tion has remained a bastion of the selective principle which has been 
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at least substantially eliminated from schools oiMiratt d dln^tly by 
government. In Scotland, by contrast, the CathoMc secondary 
schools have embraced the comprehensive approach as fully as hav« 
local government schools. 

This study does not deal at any length with the debates over 
selective secondary schooling, except when they come naturally into 
the narrative. These debates are heated Just now In seveml of the 
nations discuss^. One might question whether, in any system, the 
spaces In the more prestigious schools or tracks arc allocated on 
purely meritocratic grounds. Here, tco^ an element of "parent 
choice"— not to say manipulation— comes into play. Research in 
Northern Ireland has sugg<^ted that whether students of comparable 
ability manage to ^t into the more selective jHx^giams has a signif- 
icant impact upon their subsequent expectations and perfonnance 
(Sutherland and Gallagher 1987). 

In short, it would be interesting and relevant to include "fchoices" 
on the basis of academic and vocational programs at the secondary 
level in this simrey. but these topics vrould require such extensive 
additional discussion as to be highly tmpractlcal. 
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France 



onilict over the control of education, and over its content, has 
surfaced In ever new forms in France for the past 2(M) years. 
The arguments advanced there have been influential across 
Eusxtpe and in the Americas as well. The FVencli experience is worth 
understanding in Its own right, but it serves also as es^ntial 
backgrmind to the policy debates over the common school and 
educational freedom that break out periodically in many Ktatlons. 

It was in France that the republicans who gained control of the 
Revolution In 1792 enacted the first educational legislation of mod- 
em times based upon the radical principles that the child belonged to 
the State, that parents were if anything a hindrance to the State's 
mission o£ shaping its future cltlssens. and that the Church, because 
of Its rival (and oider) claim to educate, was a bitter enemy of the 
State. In the 18^>s, the French government, calling directly upon 
this "Jacobin" precedent, carried out an aggressive program of 
pcoctiatlng every village to undermine the influence of parish priests 
(seen as antl*republlcan and a hindrance to progress) and to replace 
it wlih that of schcK>lteachers. 

In France, alsa the argument'^ for educational freedom, the rights of 
parents, and the necessity of religion in a sound schooling were also 
articulated fully by C^athc^ thinkers from La Mennals in the eariy 19th 
century through Mcmtalcmbcrt and Dupanloup and down to tlie 
present. The struggle to defend Catholic educaUon against the aggres- 
sion of the French gtwemment helped to harden the oppc^itJbn of the 
papacy (and thus, in tum. of Catholic leadership in the United States 
and other nations) to State-controlled schooling. Efforts of American 
Catholic lead«s like Archbishop John Ireland of St. F^ul. Minnesota in 
the I8f3€^ to reach an accommodation with the public schfxil S3^m 
were unavailing in the fece oi positions formulated in the French 
context. The tremendous development of Catholic »:;hc»:ding in the 
United States, then, must be understood against the background of 
European crnitroversies. for which those in France set the pattern. 
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Whm Socialist leader Fmncois Mlttemnd met. In 1977. with 
nspfesentativies of those clementsi in the Catholic Church anxious to 
achieve a breakthrough in their relationship with the Socialists, he 
was told that "the education question is carved into this country as 
the last symbol of the confrontation between two FVances: it remains 
the irritating obstacle tlsat prevents the rm»Iution of the last differ- 
ences bet^reen the Left ajud the Church" (Ijeclerc 1985. 15). 

Mittoiand had no olive branch to offer; he would refer to the 
supporters of Catholic education as stubborn adversaries. The poMcy 
of the Socialist P&rty and mmld continue to be that France 
needed a single system of education, expressing a secular world view. 
[No &in0e Engjish word tianslates adequately the French laic/laiquc: 
I hawe used *^U-clerical" when the reference is to a political or social 
agenda, and **aecular'* when it is to a school or program. See Remond 
1976; M. Ozouf 1982. 34n.l 

Hue to his word, Mitterand's government moved, in the early 
I98(^, to extend Its control over publicly fundt^ private schooling 
and so precipitated a politicaj crisis that contributed to the Socialist 
defeat In the 1986 elections. 

The special resonance In France of controversies over education 
and parent choice—and. from France, to much of the world— can be 
understood only from a historical perspecUve. The succeeding 
Ftench Republica often lacing an internal opposition and lacking the 
easy legitimacy of a monarchy, made claims upon the minds and 
hearts of "their" children that could accept no rival claims by the 
Church. The Church that French governments faced made far more 
absolute claims than did the established Protestant churches of 
England or the German states. The conflict was inevitable. 



Mittmmd's petition can claim an extensive ancestry. Universal 
popular education concerned primarily with shaping common atti- 
tudes and lotyalMes was high on the agenda of political theorists in 
France In the 18th century. The leaders of the French Revolution, 
particulaily in Its more radical phase that tiegan !n 1793. vt/anted 
urgenUy to enact a scheme of State-controlled schooling. The town 
and village sc^hools that, in an unsystematic way. had taught litemcy 
and the essentials of Catholic doctrine to hundreds of thousands of 
students unoer the Old Regime must be replace by "republican 
schools" whose prlmaiy concern vrauld be with the formation of loyal 
cltiSEens. 

In support c«f this objective, the Decree Concerning Public Instruc- 
O 10 



tlon of 29 Priinatre, Year 11 (December 19. 1793)— during the Tbrror 
—placed schools under the survelltance of local Watch Committessii. 
and called for the denunciation of teachers whi^ teaching ws 
"contrary to inepublican lows and morality." Succ<^ing go^mments 
devoted much of their attention, even when Prance was reeling fnwn 
foreign invasion and civil war. to defining the objectives and require- 
ments of popular education and commissioned textbooks that would 
prcsent a new republican orthodoKy. 

The C}£pectations for this sn&publtean educaUon were high, "St is the 
role of tcachei^ to complete and to conflrm forever the French 
Revolution! . . . What ^ory atwaits those who fulfll it worthily!" 
wrote one local school committee, while another proclaimed that "to 
enUghten the people is to destrtiy kings!" (Babeau 1881, 68). And 
MaKimilien Robespierre, the leader of the mdical faction in power, 
told the National Convention that he was "convinced of the necc^ty 
of operating a total regencraUon. and. if 1 may expre^ myself in this 
way. of crefiUng a new people" (Blum 1986. 193). 

The intentions of die revolutionary leadership of the French 
Hepublic for its schools are epitomized In a celebrated speech by 
mdical leader Gejrges Jacques Oanton to the National Convention, 
in which he declared that it was 

time to i-e-estabUsh the grand principle, which seems too 
much misunderstood, that children belong to the Republic 
more than they do to their parents. ... We must say to 
parents: we are not snatching them away from you. your 
children, but you may not withhold them from the influ- 
ence of the Nation. And what can the interests of an 
individual matter to ut^ bmidc national interests? . . It 
is in national schools that children must suck republican 
milk. The Republic is one and indivisible; public instruc- 
tion must alaa be related to this center of unity. (Pierre 
1881. 70) 

These efforts undertaken on this basis succeeded in devastating 
thf extensive (though by no means universal) network of Catholic 
schools dev%;loped under the Old Regime but they v^re a complete 
failure at putting a republican—and antl-reJlglous— system in its 
place. P&rents mounted a massive resistance to republican educa- 
tion, sending their children instead to alternative and Illegal schools 
that provided religious instruction. 

In the face of this resistance, the theme of compelling parents to 
enroll their children in republtean schools appeared again and again 
in government documents, though as general chaos grew little was 
done to put it into practice. Nothing more cUiarly reveals the insecu- 
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rity of a regime which, whiie claiming to reprc^nt the Beople» was in 
fact dominated by what sociologist Alvln Gouldner describes as 
••radicalised intellectuals" CGouldner 1979. 60). The Pteople would 
have to be educated to worthy of their new Liberty, whether they 
wished to be or not- As a leading omtor argued. It was only logical for 
the Revolution to make attendance in its schools obligatory, in the 
name of Liberty Itself. After all, if parents **are friends of the present 
onlcr of things, they will conform to the laws which it has estalriished 
and will not recoil from confiding their children to republican 
teachers; if they are Its enemies, I fail to see how you could claim for 
them a liberty which they would only abusef (Babeau 1881, 154). 

An emphasis upon the political consequences of permitting par- 
ents to choose schools which educated on the basis of the religious 
''prejudices** from which the parents themselves needed to be awak- 
ened was a common theme of government documents in this period, 
much more so than a concern about whether reading or writing was 
being taught adequately. Rm" example, the administration of the 
Department of the Seine (ff^s and vicinity) called for a rigorous 
inspection of schotds. ''Otherwise " it was feared, "there will be two 
sorts of education In the Republic: in the public schools, our children 
will be raised on the principles of pure morality and rcpubllcanism; 
in private schools, they will suck the prejudici^ of superBtitlon and of 
Intolerance: thus the diversity of opinions^ fanaticism* hatred will 
perpetuate themselves from [generation to generation" (Pierre 188I, 
71). 

The government of the Directory ( 1 795-1799), although it brought 
to an end the lawlessness and near anarchy of the Iferror, was r>o Ic^ 
determined to carry out what could be called the **culturar' objec- 
tives of the Revolution, Including Its radical education program. No 
effort was spared to vonvty a s^nse of urgency about the enforcement 
of educational policy. As one leader wrote to local officials, in the 
fevered rhetoric characteristic of the perifxl. 

It will only Ix* by such ?real and by constant survelllanre 
that you will be able to snatch republican education from 
that sort of nullity Into which the enemies of the laws and 
of the government have worked to plunge it to date, and 
give a flimi blow to tho»e monstrous Institutions in which 
royalJsm and superstition still agitate against the genius of 
liberty and of philosophy. It Is against these lairs of royal 
and superstitious fanaticism, where greedy speculators 
smother in their vile and sordid bias the precloua seeds of 
repubhcan virtues and rob the Fkthcrland of its fondest 
hopes in the coming generation* that the Directory sum- 
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mom all your vigilance and your activity. (Duruv 1882. 
348) 

Dlaco" 'aging reports were received Ironj all areas when Flmt 
Consul iMapoleon Bonaparte sent out a number of top administrators 
to asse^ the success of the measures taken by the Directory to 
implement a system of popular education. Hiey concluded that the 
effcHts of the previous re^me had heeu doomed to felhire because Its 
efforts defled the convictions of parents. One of the administrat<i»rs 
observed that the failure to execute the law resulted from "the lack of 
moral ediK^atlon which conformed to the prejudices and habits of 
parents" (Duniy 1882. 178). 




The French Ri'-riSutlon vi,ia» political for mcMre than it vras social or 
economic, and the primary agenda of its i^ools was cmrespond 
ingiy political. The goal was to create patriots, loyalists, fierx-cnt 
republicans: their literacy or more advanced skills were of compara- 
tively slight importance. The reliance of "'republican" education on 
quasi-religious olwjervances designed to enhance civic virtue, the 
compulsory use of pp^ribed textbooks siting the f evolution, and 
the anxiety of the gowmment about Catholic teachers who might 
have other k>yalties than the Republic, show how seriously this elSbrt 
was taken to guarantee the remaking of the F^nch people through 
their children. 

The motivation was essentially very little different from that <rf the 
Catholic Church in setUng up its schools under the Old Regime: to 
bring up children in the FMth, in the expectation that they would 
continue faithful adults. It was precisely the similarity of the goals trf 
the Church and the Republic that set the &£age for the conflicts owr 
education that have troubled France, intermittently, ewer since. After 
all. if the sole concern of the State were to ensure that its citizens 
pf^se^d a variety of communication and computation skills, it 
would have no quarrel with the Church operating schools that 
combined these objective with an entirely different but not conflict- 
ing agenda. This is in fact how education developed and continues— 
though in attenuated form as a result of societal secularization- to 
operate In Great Britain. But when the State is concerned to win the 
hearts of its citizens and se^ divisions of belief and \-alues as 
profoundly threatening, there can be nothing but war between It and 
any religious community which will not surrender the hearts of its 
children willingly. So it was to be in FYance. 
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Even after the revolutlonasy impul&e faded — for a lime — the suc- 
ce^ive French governments continued to think of education as 
primarily an instrument of political formation, whether the objective 
of this formation was essentially cooservatiw or pMnc^^^lve. Thus 
Francois Guizot, who would later ^erve as minister of public instruct 
tion and then as premter under the regime of King Louis Philippe 
(1830-1848), wrote in 1821, **ln feet the real mmns of government 
are not the direct and visible Instrument of the exercise of power. 
They dwell in the heart of society itself and cannot be separated from 
it* • , , The internal means of government . . , are my concern*' 
(quoted in Rosanvallon 1985. 37)* 

The art of government in modem society^ Guis^t argued, required 
using the inner workings of society itself. Government must Intaart 
with the inter^ts. the passions, the opinions by which the ma?a®es 
are truly governed; it must be "anchored in the needs and forces 
which seem destined to determine the future fate of all/' Thus, as he 
would argue in 1844 when Irving as premier, •'The State obviously 
needs a great lay bmiy, a great assoclteition deeply united to society, 
knowing it well, living at its heart, united also to the State, owing its 
po^r and direction to the State, such a corporation exercising on 
;^uth that moral influence which shapes it to order, to rules'* 
(Rosanvallon 1985, 232^33), 

The "corporation" of public school teachers offered the govern 
ment the advantages without the drawbacks of the rcligious teaching 
orders and the network of parish clergy, since public school teachers 
could be made directly responsible to the State itself. As early as 
1816 Guizot had written that he and his allies wanted "a teaching 
corps belonging to the State, fed by the State, receiving Its impulse 
and direction from the royal authinity. ... It is essential to estab- 
lish and strengthen the ties of the teaching corps to the State." 

Unlike " e other forms of State action at the village level, the 
extension popular education was an attempt not to take something 
from the people (their money and their sons} but to affect the people, 
to make them different, to carry out a program of social change. The 
attempt was at once more benevolent and more deeply intrusive. 

Guizot expressed this Intention perfectly when he wrote that *'the 
^eat problem of modem societies is the government of minds/* 

It has frequently been said in the last century, and it is 
often rcpeated now, that minds ought not to be fettered, 
that they should be left to their free operation, and that 
society has neither the light nor the neca^ty of interfer- 
ence. Experience has protested against this haughty and 
preripitate scdution. It has shown what it was to suffer 
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minds to be uncheclced. . . . For the advantage of 
pni^ress. as well as for go«xl order in society, a certain 
government mfnds is always nec<rais£.ry, (Gulanot 1860. 
3:14) 

In the 1830s. Guizot sought, in support of this objective, to enlist 
schoolmasters as the agents of the State in every community, over- 
seen inspectoiB whfme authority derived tilrectly from the central 
go^^emment. lb ensure that teachers would carry out the program of 
mora! c-ducation he believed so ^e^ntial to social s^ace, Gui»Dt 
or^nized teacher training institutions mmleled on tho^ long oper- 
ated Catholic teaching orders. "Fbrmerly," Guizot wrote, 

the church alone pc»s^sed the control of minds. ... All 
this is over. Intelligence and science have become ex- 
panded and secularized. , . . But precisely because they 
are now mors laical, more powerftsl, and more free than 
fi»inerly. intelU^ssce and science coiUd newer remain be- 
yond the government of society. . . . The goi^mment 
should not remain careless or ignorant df the moral devel- 
opment of succeeding generations, and . . as they ap- 
pear upon the soene. it should study to establish intimate 
ties between them and the state." (Guizot. 3:14-16) 

Altliough dressed out in the rhetoric of liberalism rather than in 
tS^ mdtea! terms iMscd by the Jacobins in 1792. the program 
implemented by Guizot and his allies in the period of "liberal 
monarchy*' from 1&30 to 1848 was equally concerned to use popular 
educadcm to mend the influence and control of the central State ewer 
Its people (see Gontard 1959; Brush 1974). 

With the feiil of Louis Philippe in 1848. the more radical wing of the 
Republicans who gained power under the short-llvi^d Second Repub- 
lic understood that ^ucation could serve tlieir political goals as well 
as it could those of their oi^xments. Having extended the electorate 
from 250.(KM) to more then 9 million men, the Republicans were 
kemly aware that the conservatism of the rural popuIaUon could be 
their undoing, as indeed it m>uld prove to Ik;. Thus Hippolyte Camot, 
minister of public instruction, told his colleagues in the National 
AsE^mbly that "the inauguration of universal suffra^ impoied on 
me, as my first duty, the prompt development of primary instruction, 
in CHtler that a lar^ number oS citl^ns might understand the 
interest of the country." Camot proposed to make primary educa- 
tim fte^ and compul«3ry. and to furthCT centralize control over 
teachers. In a dbncular to teachers Just before the decisive elections he 
iM^fed them to go among the people and explain to them what to look 
for In a '"good representative." In support of this effort. Camot called 
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upon regioml education autboiltlcs to prepare *"Republlcan catc- 
chlsmfi** for teachers to utse (Hazlett 1973). 

This la®l-mlnute effort had little impact; the new legislature was 
dAstliictly moderate, and Carmit's attempt to use State control of 
popular education ftwr political goals contributed to a polltk^ reac- 
tion that elected Louis-Napoleon Bonaparte as pr^ident later the 
same year, and permitted him subsequently to establish the Second 
Em|^ with him^lf as Emperor Napcdeon IIL Ftear of soctol revolu- 
tlon triumphed over the antlclericalism that had characterised the 
"Mends erf order" under the previous regime; thus one prominent 
statesman. Adolphe Thiers, proixised turning primary education 
entirely over to the Catholic ciergy : "The primary school must above 
all serve (character-bulldingl education, and give to children the 
eternal truths of religion and morality. Primary education must 
defend society against revolution- Society^ has been so deeply shaken 
Iby the recent events] that it can recover its security only by seeing 
grow up amund it new generations that will reassure it*' (Ponteil 
196S, 230), 

Thk^B characterized the primary teachers whose support Camot 
had sought as "thirty-seven thousand socialists and communists, true 
anti-priests/* His charge vnm ^:hc^ by influentia! Catholic layman 
Clmrtes Montalembcrt who dewrlbed "two armi^ fece to fece, each erf 
about thirty to forty thousand men: the army of teachera and the army 
of priests. The demoralizing and anarchical army of tesachers must be 
countered Xsy the amiy of priests" (Ftonteii 1966. 235). 

The anta^nism between teacher anc' parish priest foreshadowed 
rhetorically in the aftermath of the popular revolts of 1848» would 
become a reality later in the century. The conilict was prepared by 
two draiadcs of collaboration between the Catholic Church and 
Emperor Napoleon III. who from 1852 to 1870 bolstered his power by 
means of a series of nationwide plebiscites in which the clergy helped 
to mobilize a series erf overwhelming votes of support. In exchange, 
the Church was given a -^nl^tantlally free hand in education, and 
many local au^liorlUes chose to invite teaching congregations to 
prcnride schooling at public expense. The membership of religious 
orders increased fxxmi 37,(M)0 in 1851 to ISO.OCK) two decades later 
(see Raphael and Gontard 1975; Horrath-Peterson 1984), 

One effect of this alliance of Church and State under Napoleon 111 
was tc confirm the Republican oppc^ition in its determination— 
when it could return to power—to ban clerical influence frcm popular 
education. The fall of Napoleon in as a result of defeat by Germany in 
1870 ushered in a decade of political uncertainty, at the end of which 
the Republicans (or Radicals) were securely in power. 



One of the most influential of the ItepubUcan thinkers. Edgar 
©uinet stressed that the isswt in removliig the influence trf the 
Church from popular education was not to keep ^parate a secular 
and a spiritual sphere; for ©uinet Catholicism was idenUcal with 
pttiitScal reaction, and the Republic with ^irltiml progress. In 1789 
two irreconcilable religions had come Into confrontation, his ally 
Jules Michelet axgued in a highly influential history, and the future 
depended upon the victory of the faith expressed in the Rc»roluUon. 
Alone among modem nations, ©uinet wrote in 1846. France had 
tried to carry out a political and social re^lution without having 
completed a religious revolution by destroying Catholicism entirely. 
"This liberal." one historian notes, "became a terrortst himself whra 
it came to reUgicm. and would have desired a half-century of icono- 
claslte tenxMlsm" (Nicolet 1982. 94). 

During the difficult decade of the 1870s. It was unclear whether 
F^n<^h public policy woukl become more closely aligned with Ca- 
tholicism or less. The issue was hotly debated. As one anticlerical 
newspaper put it in 1879. "it is essential to close all ecclesiastical 
schools without a single excepUon. for all of them are in the same 
way and to the same extent schools of counter-revolution" (M. Ozouf 
1982. 65). 

And a Catholic paper responded the next year to proposals for 
universal, free education in public schools: 

The Revolution is Evli, and even wheji it undertaki^ some- 
thing that appears gwd, if you look carefully youViU find 
evil at the bottom of it. ... It is a ruinous principle for 
the authority of the femily. If there is a single primal duty 
for a father and mother, it is to raise their children. 
. . . The formation of the spirit and the heart of the child, 
his "educaUon"— this word of which only religion and the 
family possets the real meaning, which will always escape 
teachers appointed by the State— is the first duty of the 
femlly. (M. Ozouf 1982. 67) 

Eventually the anticlerical Radicals w«re able to take advantage of 
the confusion of their opponents to establish the Third Republic. The 
foundation was by no means firm, however, and the Radicals made 
State-dh^tcd education the cornerstone of their efforts to create 
national unity and secure Republican institutions. 

State leadership in education did not hawe to mean a militantly 
secular school. In Germany, by contrast, the government operated 
lx>th Catholic and Protestant schools, and French Catholic l^ders 
insisted that it was not mandatory attendance but the confessional 
rature of Prussian schools that had led to German victories (M. Ozouf 
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23). But the explicitly secular school was pmobaUy inevitable, 
given the long-stamtlxkg <^pos!timi of the Radb^abs to the Church and 
the dose aIUam:e of the Chun:^ with the discredited regime of 
Nai»>temi m and with attemfrts to restcnrc mxme fmrn monarchy. 

Use oj^iortunity of the Raiycals to realize their educational pro- 
gram M not come until 1877. when a cmimlsston chaired by the 
flmssiy anticlerical F&ul Bert propt^ed a legislative pacEcage more 
than 100 articles, Owr the nart few yeara this program— lay^ 
controlled ^cher-training: unSwraal. in^. and obU^toiy schooling: 
and State inspection of s^ool^ op^ted by the Church— was enacted 
and imf^ement^ as a mattor of hllg^t priority Cor the Radical wir^ 

the Republican majority. 

The concern df the Radicals was for more with ensuring the 
s^ular and rqpubltean content <^ schooling than with using educa- 
ticm to bring about 60€^ change. H&ey dkl not touch, for examine, 
the eJdsttog sy^on of two elates of schools, one fi^ the common 
people and the other for the elite; the Radicals hated religious 
"Sftimtic^m" mfune than they hated »>ckd inequaiitt^ llielr educa- 
tional program was a "£»^-emptive strike" against clericahsm and 
poUticai reaction based in an unenlightoned electoiate. 

In support €3f this objective, the education law of 1886 required a 
pibllc ekmentary achoi^ in every cinmnune. even If sufilcknt pjnovl- 
sion was already avalMbte in a Catholk: school. In»truction in publk: 
schools henceibrth could be given only by 1^ tesaaihers. who were 
forbidden to eserc^ Uturgtcal functions (such as l:^lng a cantor or 
reader) in any church, even on a voluntary basis. NsMspublic schouls 
could not use antirepubUcan books that had been forbidden by the 
government and they would be mcaiStOTed regularly fcy public oM- 
cials to ensure that nothing m>uld be taught that was in conflict with 
the inter^te of the Republic. 

A republican re^me committed to personal liberties thus found 
Itself, in the crucial sphere of education, denying the right of parents 
to ^hools that corresponded to thdir own beliefs. Jules Ferry, as 
minister of public instruction, condemned Catholic schoids . 3 

establ^hments which are maintained as schools of 
counter-revcriut&m. where <me l^ms to detest and curse all 
of the ideas which are the hcmor and the piupose of modem 
Fiance. . . . The youth who come out |of Catholic 
schools are] raised in ignorance and in hatred of the ideas 
that are dear to us. . . . let this go on for ten years more, 
this bhndne^ and you will see all this lovely system of 
liberty of instruction . . . crowned by a last Ut^ty: the 
liberty of civii war. (Legrand 1961. 47) 





The sc^MX^s ^ the Third Rqmblic. then, plao^ a heavy stit^ upon 
mmsd and civic education, m a means ^'endowing men with a mcKral 
tie suipeilcr to ^ at least ^uf valont to that «^hich thejr once fcmnd in 
supematuml belte&r as one ctf Fsny*s allies wrote to him in 1879. What 
^VBS ne£^^ was m>t n^trality« iHit a new fmm of s^Umi authority 
caimble (as Ai^t^te ComtCt had a prof^^ 
other school refosmera, 1^ written in 1824) **<^ replacing the ck^^^ 
and c»igani2^ng EurDpe throng education/' The common people could 
never he converted to the disinterested Ic^ of hunianit}r through 
rattonal argument but only thnmgh emc^kmal ^p^la F^rry and 
otl^ers sciu^t thitm^ tl^ schools, to replace the God with the 
tove of Humaiiity and ctfFiance, Only in thte way. the Radicals believed, 
could the Revolution truly be ccmiplet^, 

Ehiring the do^g decade of the i9th and into the 20th century 
a crusading laicit^ or secularism sou^t*— not without success— to 
promote an altemati^ to Catholictem. Having identified the Catholic 
Church as the primary em^y of the Republte, the Radicals paid it 
the compliment of seeldng to emulate the Church by creating a 
State-ccmtrolkd system of educatton that was centralimi. unified in 
its doctrines, and concerned alKj^ve all to transmit values and to shape 
k^ties. They relied in doing so abo^ all upcm the formation of 
teachers in normal schools that resembled nothing so much as 
seminaries of a secular rehgicm (^ch leaders tn this Knt^gtam as 
Francis Buisson, whose speeches were collected in a volume calted 
The Secular fteith. Ffelix P^ut and Jules Steeg were also leaders in 
liberal Protestantism). They turned also to the power of the State to 
drive Catholic teaching congregations out ^ France and to force 
parents to send their children to secularized publte schools. 

France, then, mcHX^ explicitly than any other democratically ruled 
nation, implemented the **common school agenda'* oi seeking to 
shape the hearts of the rising generation throu^ popular schooling. 
It did so throu^ the exercise of State power, not only promoting 
govemmentH^ontrolled ^hools with the utmost vigor and moral 
passion, but aiso taking increasingly drastic steps to fc^^eclooe edu- 
cational alternatives* The education provided in the Staters own 
schools made no pretense of neutrality; indeed, those who shaped it 
would have considered a value-neutral school an abomination. Their 
goal was to inculcate a '^secular faith.'' 

The anticlerical c^rt c^sed somewhat around 18S0 as leading 
Catholics called for loyalty to the RepubMc. but the Dreyfus AlTair— in 
which the Church seemed to be allied with the forces of reaction-— a 
d€^de teter kd to a major assault on the remaining Catholic role in 
education. 
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A Socialist Journal complained, in 18^, that the government had 
not taken the most imixirtant step, that of abolishing freedom of 
education. Nothing could be more dangerous, insisted Premier Emile 
Combes in 1^)2. than to concede as an e^entlal right the insinua- 
tion of ideas and doctrines into the minds of defenseless children. 
That yeai schools operated by teaching congregations were closed, 
and In 1904 Combes obtained legislation forbidding members erf 
religious orders to teach in private as well as in public schools, and 
thousands erf religious were ex$^lled from the country. A leading 
educator iK>inted out that "the Republic rtxognizes every freedom, 
except that of voluntary servitude" (M. Ozouf 1982. 178-79; Chase 
1983). 

What develop*^ In Firance in the course of the 19th century- 
thpugh foreshadGwed in the revolutionary program of the 1790s 
was a militant opposition on the part of republicans to any role of the 
Catholic Church in education. This opposition went far beyond an 
insistence that the State should favor no particular religious position 
(as Napoleon HI had favored Catholic schooling) but allow parents t ) 
choose schooling that reflected their preferences (neutrality). It went 
beyond the insistence that each school should be religiously uncom- 
mitted and allow different views to compete (laiclti^). The position 
that prevailed In republican circles in France asserted that material- 
ism was not only the truth, but also ess^.ntial to good citizenship; 
thus, any school teaching a ditferent vir-v of the vmrld was a threat to 
the Republic and should be closed (laiclsme). 

This position was expressed In an extreme fashion by Socialist 
leader Ren^ Vhrianl In 1904 when be Ixiasted that 

neutrality Is and alwa)^ was a lie. It was perhaps necessary 
when Ibiging, in the face of the Impetuous rage of the 
Right, the education legislation. This chimera of neutrality 
was promised to reassure a few timid souls whose opposi- 
tion would have made the law difllcult to obtain. . . . We 
have never had another goal than to create an education 
system that was antli-eliglous. and antirellglous In an ac- 
Uve. militant, and warlike fashion, (quoted in Llgiii^res 
1957. 39) 

Making allowances for ixilitical rhetoric. Vlvlani's words are, nev- 
ertheless, a chilling statement of the goal of at least some of tho^ie 
who shaped FYench public education under the Third Republic. 
Many teachers— th<^ local representatives of the Republic— clearly 
would have araoclated themselves with this explicitly antlrellgious 
program, and made a point of challenging religious beliefs and 
practices (J. Ozouf 1967). 
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to the State*s Sch«mls 



W!th all of these anticlerical efTorts, and despite proposals to 
establish a government moropoly of schooling, the Third Republic 
was far fn^n a totalitarian regime, and vestiges of educational 
freedom remained. The number of public schools operated by reli- 
gious orders fell from 13.205 In 1876 to 452 in 1906, while the 
number of private schools operated hy orders fell from 6.685 to 
1,399, but the number of private ^ools under lay control grew 
during the same j^riod from 5,841 to 1 1.548. Altogether, more than 
a million students wetr enrolled in private elementary schools in 
1^J6, compared with 4.5 million in public schools: members of 
teaching orders continued to educate nearly a quarter of a million 
students in private and public elementary schools (from tables in M. 
Cteouf 1982. ??43-34). 

The high tide of hostility to the Catholic Church eWjed before the 
outbreak of World I. and the authorities turned a blind eye as the 
teaching orders resumed providing an altemallw to r<&cole laique. 
indeed, as teaching brothers and sisters were forced out of what had 
been Catholic-flavored public scJictoIs the private sector grew, just as 
It did in Belgium a few years earlier. In 1914 about 20 percent of all 
primary studente attended private schools—without state subsidy— 
and roughly this proportion was maintained between the wars 
(Ptoutet 1983; ChevalUer 1981). 

The "school strug^e" did not die away completely. In 1925 and 
1936, for example, the bishops condemned secular public schools for 
carrying the "rcvtrfutlonary virus" and undermining the moral and 
social order. In 1929 Pope Plus XI made It clear in his encyclical 
Divini UUus magistri that CathoUcs could not accept the "pretended 
neutrality" of a »:h<K}l from which religion was excluded. 

The secular forces, for their r«rt. did not relax their opposition to 
confessional schooling. In 1927. the largest teachers' union in France 
demanded the nationalization of nonpublic schools, and in 1937 the 
director of a pubUc teacher-training college wrote that "secular" no 
longer simply meant neutrally respectful toward ail religions, but 
must take on the further meaning of "antlrellglous" ILeclerc 1985, 
57). Such gestures may have exacerbated mutual mistrust, but they 
had no Impact on the actual situation: public schools remained 
mllitantly secular and most private schools equally strongly 
Catholic— without public funding. 

The need to raise privately the full cost of Catholic education led to 
declining enrollments in parish-based elementary ^hools between 
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the vmsB. while Catholic secondasy ®:howri8— befcwe s^»nclary edu- 
cation became universal— were able nearly to triple their enrollment 
of students whose parents could afford tuition [TJb^ 1986. 248j. 

The FVench defeat in 1940. bringing the Thlid Republic to an 
inglorious conclusion, threatened its jKtJudest creation, the secular 
"i«publican school." General Weygand told the Vichy government 
that "all the disasters of the Fatherland come from the fact that the 
Republic chased God out of the school. Our first duty must be to 
bring Him back." Chaplains were r^ored to secondary m^ooIs. 
gtsvemment teacher-training institutes (the "seminaries of lalclsm") 
wsJK abolished, and subsidies were provided to Catholic schools 
(Savary 1985. 105-6). 

These arrang- ments instituted by the Vichy government were 
Immediately cancelled by the Uberation in 1944, but the Fburth 
Republic was soon forced to deal with a massive campaign by the 
Catholic hieiarchy and parents of Catholic school students. They 
complained f£ the injustice of a system that required them, in order 
to satisfy the «^mands of conscience, to provide an education parallel 
to that supported by their tasces. There was a certain moderation of 
the traditional positions in this period, however. The bishoj^ con- 
ceded far the first time, in 1951. that, under certain circumstances, 
it was permissible for Catht^c parents to send their children to a 
goverament ^hool, even when a Catht^ alternative was available. 
In the same spirit, the opposition to CathoUc schooling among the 
geneml public declined. Support (as expressed in opinion polls) for 
government hsndlng erf part of the cost of private spooling increased 
finorn 28 percent In 1945 to 45 percent in 1951 (Piveteau 1967. 8. 26: 
Lederc 1985. 60-6!: Savary 1985. 121). 

The Loi Baiang^ and Lot Marie of 1951 provided a financial 
miS^idy on a per-pupil basis to confessional education, through a 
legal fiction that the aid was going directly to the parents. The basis 
for the present system of public funding was created by the Loi I>eb.ve. 
adopted at the start of the Fifth Republic in 1959. while the Loi 
Guermeur of 1977 extended it further. These were perceived as "so 
massy defeats for the secular camp." A further blow to opponents of 
mapport for private school was a ruling in 1977 that no constitu- 
tional barrier existed to a secular government funding confe^ional 
education (Lederc 1985, 16-17). 

The IM Debr£ created a number of alternatives for nonpublic 
schot^' (1) to continue completely independent of government 
intervention, subject to employing qualified teachers; (2) to be ab- 
sorbed into the national public education system: (3) to accept 
^jverament requirements as to curriculum and testing in exchange 
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for staff 8£deries (contmt simple): and (4) to accept, in addltlksn. some 
government control over pedagogy and the selection of teachers. In 
exchange for operating expenses as well as salaries (contrat 
d'association) (sec Savasy 3985. 35-38; Leclerc 1985). 

On the advice of Church authorities, most Catholic elementary 
schools— whose funding needs were more limlted—cht^ the contrat 
simple, while many secondary schools found the contrat 
d'association preferable to meet their higher operating costs {Ttesc 
1986, 249). 

lb receive support under the contrat d'assoclatios a schcml must 
dexnonstmte that it meets an educational need. 'The question 
remains open." Pivcteau comments, 'whether this ofHclal gowjni- 
ment recognition of an educational need lies in the hands of the 
government or the population" (Plveteau 1967). In other words, is 
the fact that parents desire a particular form of education dilfeient 
from that provided by public schools sufficient basis for detenninmg 
that a need exists for the alternative? How distinct must this specific 
identity (caractdre propre) of the school be. and can it mxvc as the 
Imsis for refusing to employ teachers otherwise qualified? 

While Catholic schools (reprei^ntlng 93 jwjrcent of private schoa^ 
cnmllmcnt) are almost without exception taking advantage of one of 
the fonr» of contract, most private noncorifesstonal schools have 
chosen to remain outside such arrangements, though they may 
receive a certain amount of public funding under the LoJ Barang^ 
(BalllcA 1982. 262-63). 

The Ud Guermeur stiengthened the independence of private 
schools under contract by giving the principal the power to initiate 
the hiring of staff who would be paid with public j^nds. subject to 
government confirmation. Thus some schools may refuse to consider 
teachers whose convlcttons do not correspond to the school's iden- 
tity. Private schcx^ls are In a sense placed in a more favorable position 
than public schools, which are subject to a highly centralized and 
bureaucratic proce^ of assigning staff. The largest (and most polit- 
ically potent) national federation of 49 teaching unions, the F^- 
6ratlon de I'Education Nationale (FEN), has been strongly opposed to 
this provision, since the federation has far more opportunity to 
exercise its influence in a centralized personnel system. The require- 
ment that teachers agree with the purposes of a private school limits 
job opportunities for FEN's 4a>.(XK> members, three quartern of all 
French teachers. A substantial proportion of private school teachers 
have also supported their own integratton Into the public sector. In 
order to improw: their job security and collectively bargained rights 
(Tfeese 1986, 255). 
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On the CathoUc side. Busplcion has persisted that government 
fundh&g would lead to Incnt^aslng government control, with private 
schools carried Irresistibly by a sort of escalator cfTcct Into the pubUc 
system. This suspicion vy^as reinforced by a demand by secular forceij 
In 1959: **If the private sector is destined to receive State aid, it Is 
appropriate that it bt^ subjected to tJtie financial, administrative and 
pedagogical control" of the national Ministry of Education (Leclcrc 
1985. 72^73). This cjipectatlon is the background of the crisis in the 
early 1980s. 




The election of Socialist Firancois Mitterand as president in 1981 
threatened the political cc»mpromlses embodied in 30 years of edu- 
cation legislation. In his c^impalgn, Mitterand had called for ^'a great 
national public education stervice, unified and secular." including '"b1\ 
establishments and all stal'f."' While he left the meaning he attached 
to these words deliberately oc«scure. and tliey had formed part of the 
Scxrialist and Communist l^rty platforms for years, the close assoc!i- 
ation of his Socialist party v^ith anticlerical organisations suggested 
that he intended to make a move against the independence of— or the 
subsidies for— nonpublic sc:hCK>ls. 

Mitterand had good reas^ons to include in his pmgram an assault 
upon the existing arrangements. Half of the delegates making up his 
Socialist majority in the Matiofeial Assembly were teachers, and the 
FEN. an important element of his support (and owner of the building 
in Paris housing the &>claUst Party), was strongly opposed to subsi- 
dies for private schcK>Is. Th :^ mid-level of local officials of this powerful 
union vms esjieclally dcleriiined to eliminate such subsidies (Savary 
1985. 1 10). They were particularly angered that the projK^rtion of 
total enrollment itt privati: schools (including those under contrats 
d'associatlon and contrats simples) had risen to 16 percent, from 12 
I>ercent in 19S8, Thus oppc s^ion had been nursed through long years 
of Conservative domhianc e of national government— when it could 
be said that "the Right go^ cms and the U^ft teaches"~and was based 
upNon principled as well asj material intere-Kts. 

The victories for confessional schoolln/j during the previous 30 
years had been blttexly opposed. The sci ulai' teacher unions and 
other powerful groups formed, in 1953, the National Committee for 
Anticlerical Action (CNAU. an umbrelhs organization that has con- 
tinued to Ik? closely associated with the parties of the Left. The CNAL 
petition against the Ijoi I>ebr6 collected 10 million signatures. The 





goal of the CNAL has hecn "to bring together in a common school. In 
the siamt; of science and of brotherhood, all the children of the one 
Fatherland, thus cementing French unity and preparing that of 
humanity." Thus, the CNAL pr^;ratn was not simply to prevent 
funding to private schools but. Indeed, to efitrct theh' nationalization 
Into a single State-controlled system (licclcrc 1985, S3). 

Typical of attitudes in the anticlerical camp toward confv^sslonal 
schooling is a statement by Jean Comec—long-tlme leader of a 
parent organixatton dedicated to secular education. Cornec told 
applauding i^ally in 1977 that "the Catholic hierarchy has never 
ceasi^ to reduce mankind to a state «rf slavtiry. to oppress ideas, to 
limit fTL-edom" (Leclcrc 1985. 27). Thus, appeals to "educat :»nal 
freedom" an behalf of Catholic ^hooling were dismissed by Cornec 
as antithetical to the true freedom that could only be assured by 
govcmment-opciated schooling. The laws providing public funding 
to private schools should be repealed immediately (Savaiy 1985. 
206). 

The position of the CNAL was not simply a negative one. but 
included a call for a pedagogy frt^e of all forms of dogmatism and 
designed to lead to a "humanistic education of the highest value." 
Secular morality, in the view of Cornec and other leaders, was 
antithetical to Christian moraltty with its stress on sin. resignation, 
and humility: anticlerical leader Michel Bouchar^ssas insisted that 
"secularism is the highest {xjint of human consciousness," Only In 
the secular world view was real freedom jKMislble. and the use of 
freedom as a battlecry by supporters of private education was 
therefore profoundly deceptive. The freedom at stake in this struggle 
vwis that of chlldrejj. and It was up to the State to protect, children's 
freedom, even against their own parents {Leclcrc 1985. 122 -23. 2&0). 
As Bouchar^issas told a gathering of anticlerical youth. 

What an incredible imposture it is. what a crude distort ion 
of the truth to pass off as defenders of freedom those who 
are fundamentally opposed to It. . . . Despite slander, 
hatred, lies and quasi-fascmt efibrls, the school war will be 
in vain and the French people will understand what an 
enorrnous dose of archaism and rcm-ntful spirit animates 
those who delilH^rately established and nuw seek to main- 
tain educational separation, what latent racism, class- 
determined behavior and desire to Institutionalise irregu- 
larities, injustices, privileges. {Leclerc 1985, 271) 

The position of the FEN was that the specific idenUty (caract^in? 
proprc) of Catholic s<:hools, on the basis of which their funding was 
JustifHed. was a matter not of pedagogical distinctiveness but of the 
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evangellBtle mission of the Church, aiid thercfore should not be 
supported by a secular Republic. Tht^ decentralis^^atkin of decision 
making, g«> much demanded in FViuicc In recent years* would be 
impo^ble without a unification of the educational system; decen- 
tjnalissaticm could not coexist with pluralism. 

Jacques Chirac (leader of the conservative party Rassemblement 
pour la Republique and twice premier) charged during the delratc^ in 
May 1SM34 that what was at stal^ was an attempt by the FEN to 
ejctend its grip ovier private schools and to control as with public 
schools, the appointment and promotion of teachers. This chaige 
vm not strictly unfair, but It loo limited. Public ^hcK>l teachers 
did. Indeed* have a material inien^t in eliminating the special 
conditions under which private schools emplc^d staff* but they also 
had an '*ideal interest*' in advancing the humanistic goals for edu- 
cation in which FEN and other anticlerical organizations belie\ d so 
strongly. 

Private seh<K>ls, as they were integrated into the uniiled system 
demanded by the tc^achers' federation, would therefore have to 
abandon their claim to a caract^nre propre. The logic of recognizing 
such a specific Identity as legitimate led. It was charged, to Isolation 
and ghettcm, and this was harmful to the unity of the nation: a 
genuine pluralism should exist within rather than among schools, 
based upon a new definition of secularism (Savary 1985, 192, 207; 
Leclerc 1985, 13^ 266^7). 

One who took ^ this challenge to dertne a more flexible form of 
secularism was an influentia] academic* Louis Legrand, in an argu- 
ment lor the ''common school*' (r^cole unique) published In 1981. 
Legrand* who had earlier produced a ^gnlHcant study of the ideo- 
logical backgmund of the school reforms carried out by Jules Ferry> 
acknowledged that this issue was deeply divisive: 

the common school Is opposed supported* not on the 
basis erf technical concerns . . . but of its gcml. The com- 
mon school is necemary or detestable, to the extent that 
the awareness of cultural differences seeins to i-equire 
either the imposition of uniformity and the disapprrarancc 
of these differences, or the institutional affirmation of 
diversity. , . , As a result our era Is returning little by 
little to the quarrels or ideological wars which accornpa- 
nied the establishment of the public school of the Republic. 
lU^grand 1981, 12-^13) 

The secular school was never. Ijegrand Insisted. Intended to be 
truly neutral. It vyas to be ihe instruri.»ent of a profound ideological 
transformation of the nation, establish bourgeois republicanism— 
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Sindiiig spiriti&al e%s»^i^ton in Auguste C^mte s sem&rdUgiouB 
F^t!vi*m— at the expanse erf clerical and royaHst tofiuence among 
the pec^e. This gc^, dej^kiorable as its class basis might h^e been 
from a Soeialist pers|[^tlve» at least produced cx>herent education. 
The Fifth Republic, unUke the Third, had no clear ideological foun- 
dation, and as a s^ult its schooling had beccmie **emptled of all 
content'* (Legrand 198L 56-57; see also L^grand 1961). 

It has becOTne neutralit^\ accr?pting as the content of in- 
struction only that which is l^ed in no value, pure 
knowkd^ and technique. . . . But this neutrality is im- 
possible, as the many incidents of recent years demon- 
strate^ especiaDy the growing and disquieting indifFes^ce 
of youth toward academic ^udi^ . . . This pseudoneu- 
trality is basically a school of social conformity — or of 
anarchical revolt against such conformity. The ideological 
vacuum leads in fact to the sterility of the institution. 
(Legnmd 198L 60-61) 

Fbr Legrand, the answer ^ms not to abandon the goal of the 
common school, but to rediscover a sense of |»:Nsltive secularity. a set 
of valu^ rooted in a humanistic perspective that could with conll- 
dence taught to all students. After all, the Ideological unity that 
served as the basis for the "republican schooi" of the Third Republic 
had b^n more an aspiration than a reality. It vms imposed on a 
largely |]^ssii^ pc^j^tion by an elite that believed th^ were Justified 
by the demands of the irreversible pn^reas ctf humanity* Contempo- 
rary Marxist thinking con^nues to have this confidence, but the very 
success of the effort to drag and entice the mass of the population 
into modernity makes it less and less possible for an elite to continue 
to impc»(e its values* Legrond concluded that French policymakers 
must •'acknowledgp the situation of ethical plumlism in which 
contemporary France finds itself/* 

A common school that simply brings together children whcNse 
fiftmilles hold to highly conflicting vic^ of the world can never do 
mnxe. he argued, than carry out its strictly instrumental mission of 
teaching skills and information. That, finally. Is satisfactory to no 
one, but he saw the pc^blllty of creating a new basis for a common 
education: 

Neither faith in Gc^ nor faith In Progress remain as secure 
principles. A vague rdigiosity and a mistrust of scientific 
and technical progress have penetrated spirits with a nos- 
talgic dei^re to go backwards. Doos that not arise from a 
sense that something dse is pcxisible. that another concept 
of man Is being bom and could again give meanin^^ to 



hummi life and to edrcaClon? , . One can ask whether 
• . . the concept of man in the vmrld that emerges from 
anthropcdogy would not make It pc^tbte to establish a new 
unlfytng ethic, acceptable to alL (Legrand 1981, 62, 77-78) 

On the basis of such a humanistic— and« because based on anthro- 
pology, ^sentially relatlvistlc— ethic. Legrand argued It m>uld be 
passible to create a truly common school in which neither Teliglon 
nor class would be allowed to serve as a pretext for separation. Such 
a school would have to return to its older mission: to teaching 
attitudes, not simply the intellectual skills to which pre^nt-day 
schcK>ls have retreated. It would place its emphauis on everything that 
faviMred human development, while pointing out what limited such 
development. In a truly **engagcd** i^agogy. The shared search for 
the truth would take the unifying role that religion has played for 20 
centuries, and "the tolerance thus developed would be the cement of 
a secular and demijcratic society*' (Legrand 1981. 89, 91. 118). 

This unification through schooling could only have its full eifect, 
legrand conceded, if society itself were unified through the elimina- 
tion of differenccB in the condition of life through a strategy seeking 
social justice. Writing in 1981. he naturally hoj^ that ;5oclallst 
govemment would achieve this broader objective as welL In antici- 
pation, he described in some detail "a common program of education 
capable of responding to the ethical demands of a humanistic 
formation*' (Legrand 1981, 150. 181). 

While Legrand's book is an argument in support of the Socialist 
pmgram of a unified system cd education, he was forced to concr 
that private schools had an advantage in their clear identity: 

the body of society is divided, socially and ideologically. 
The ofllcial Glutton to this dilemma has been stought, as 
we have seen, in an aseptic ojncept of secularity. This is the 
worst and most hypocritical solution to the extent that It 
consists of emptying public education— having Ixircome 
more and mcH^ intellectual and arid— of values and thus of 
explicit ideology, while allow m^^ the parallel development 
of a "free** educatJonal syste)i! marked by an ideological 
ethic and context* , . . The common school {6cole unique j 
cannot be the present public school with its ethical and 
Ideological emptiness. (Legrand 1981, 203) 

Since there could no question of the State again seeking tv> 
Impose a single set of values on all schools, the only solution was to 
allow each school to educate on the basis of the values and the beliefs 
of thMe who entrusted It with their children. 'The legitimacy of what 
is taught can no longer be validly sought in the State, but in the lcK!al 
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community, free to determine the content, the methodSt the moral 
orieiitation and the ideology of the teaching/* 

In e^^ry case^ Legrand vmjte» such schools must be part of a single, 
public education system, with the same metiiod erf funding pnd the 
same legal and pnriR^^onal position for staff. The local pubUc school 
could be divided according to the wishes ot parents and of local 
elected officials, as in other countries but that m>uld have the 
negative efBect of smrial and ideological separation. Alternatively, part 
of the instructton could be cH>mmcm to all students, with another part 
separate on the basi^ of ideological orientation, cwr an agreement 
could be workj^ out under which dififerent parts of the instmctlon 
would have diifcrent ideological flavoring. In any erf these cases, 
Legrand argued* sepMate Catholic sch(K>ls would no longer have a 
reason to exist since all erf their legitimate functions could be carried 
out within the common public i^hcol (Legrand 1981, 203-4), 

Only some form of pedagogical autonomy, legrand concluded^ 
could bring to a pc^tive conclusion the perennial debate ovor secular 
and religious schooling, a debate that he Judged to be no longer 
relevant* In any case, **it is contradictory and inadmissahle that a 
democracy that considers Itself literal should refuse to citizens who 
desire it the exerctee erf the fundamental right to decide on the nature 
of the education that their children will benefit from. The argument 
has been advanced cea^essly by conservatives to justify a separate 
*free* i^hool. It is time to take it back and gen^rdize it to the whole of 
society" {Legrand 1981, 205). 

While Legrand argued for a measure of educational diversity— 
with respect to values though not to prc^ram~he did so in the 
context of calling for creation of the single national system of 
education that had long been a cornerstone of educational piollcy on 
the Left^ Socialist Education Minister Alain Savary. appointed in 
1981, sought to implement that policy without arousing too greai a 
storm of opposition* 

Savary acknowledgeii that public opinion supported a flexible 
pluralism in education and did not support an ideologically moti- 
vated attempt to mandate educational unity. He hoped, nevertheless, 
to take step^ that would increase the * Vubllc" nature oi subsidia^ 
schools by limiting their scope to define the distinctive character of 
their program, and to select staff based upon their adherence to this 
caractfere propre. He spolie in terms of •'the desire to unite, fH^rma- 
nently and prr^rei^vely. the tCKJ-muchndilvlded elements of our 
national education system" (Savary 1985, 215). 

Savary, like Legrand, recogniaied that it was not pf^ible to revive 
the effcwrt to Impose a single set of values and loyalties through the 
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schsKJI. He stressed that ti;se sin^ public system of education that he 
sought to create should have wlthto it opportunity for "the firee 
exercise and development of a pluralism of ideas, of beilefs, of 
ethnicities and of the indispensable right to be different" (Savary 
1985, 19). 

On the other hand, the initial propcmis of the new government 
aroused tremendous r^Utance Siom those committed to Catholic 
education. These proposals inchaded the appointment of principals 
and teachers by the gcyvemment. the training of teachers exclusively 
to public institutions, and the strict ^plication of attenckmce zones 
to private (as to public) schools. This would mean the end of the 
Christian character of private sctuiols, Catholics charged (Lfficlerc 
IS85. 95). 

The readmess of Savary to concede a right to pluralism within the 
pnUic system was not matched by all of his allies. When he gave a 
sji^sch before a great crowd erf supportem of the anticlerical CNAL. 
he promised that the government would no longer support private 
scho(^ that did not aHde by the same rules as public schools. Then 
Savaxy asked rhetorically whether this meant that there would only 
be a single tjrpe of schotd; before he could answer, as he intended, 
"Certainly not!" the crowd roared "Yes!" "Will there still be private 
education in this country?" Savary went on. "I say yes!" The crowd 
howled him down (Leclerc 1985. 157). 

The back-and-forth erf proposals during the several years of effort 
on tiic part trf the Socialist government to find a school jxillcy it couM 
ermA and implement need not be traced here (see accounts, from 
contrasting perspectives, in Savaiy and Leclerc). The bill that 
emerged— only finally to Ix: withdravm when oppc^tion foreed S^- 
vary's resignation— required that each private scho<d seeking public 
fimdlng develop a written educational prtqgram specifying how it 
would be organized and would express Its identity, which could for 
example be confessional, international, cKperimental or linguistic, 
f^rents would have complete freedom of choice among such educa- 
tional programs. The government would satisly itself that each 
school met its basic constitutional obligation to provide equal access 
and to respect liberty of conscience, that InstrucUon was "jHwided 
following the rules and programs of public education." and that it 
was free. Tfeachers in private schools could choose whether to become 
part of the state service. The implication was that many would do so, 
and thus, gradually, staffing ^uld come under public control (Sa- 
vary 1985. 217-19). 

Thte pn^posal—reasonable on its face— satisfied no one. Fbr the 
anticlerical fcmxss it did not go far enough to "Integrate" private 
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schools Jnto the public s^fstem, end taidecd threEiened to ••contam- 
inate" public education with the practices and ideas of private. Fbr 
supportaiB of private educationt on the other hand« it placed too 
many les^ctions on prog^mm and, of course, on stafSlng« and was 
seen as leadis^ inevitabiy to the loss of thdr schocds* distinctiveness* 



National unity has been a tl *tme of particular rmmance in the 
development of popular education in France at all times. An alterm- 
tiw CathoUc perspective on how such unity could best leali^ 
was spelled out in an important book tiy Jacques Bur in 1959. 
Respect for freed^mi of conscience, ^r wrote, demanded that ^Uev- 
ers be allowed to choc^ how their children would be educated; the 
common i^^hool could nc^ by its very nature, satisly all citizens in a 
religiously diverse society. 

The unity citizens is not achieml by imposing on all a 
silence about the beliefs of some in order not to offend the 
unbelief of others. . . . It not by leveling spiritual diver- 
sity that national unity Is to be sought, but by bringing it 
into greater reli^ in a higher harmorQr that binds together 
the various individuals and ^t>u}:^ in a common desire tc 
enrich the national ideal. ... An educatiosi^ system 
that is corporative and pluralistic. Sar from dividing youth, 
will permit a harmonious unity that will not in the sU^test 
resemble administrative uniformity or totalitarian mecha- 
nization, but is made up of a fertile and ofgairic as^^^ciation 
among diviersiti^ (Bur 1959, 212, 254-55, 263) 

Bur wrote at a moment when the Cathc^c p^ltlon on c^nfc^onal 
schooling still stood firm, but it would be profoundly shal^ over the 
next decade. It was in 1959, indeed, that an increasing number cS 
priests begw to abandon their vows, several years before the same 
phenomenon affected the Church in other countries. Those priests 
remaining were, to an increasing extent, more pro^Socialist than the 
laity (for an account of the proce^ In oiie worklng^la^ parish, see 
Delestre 1977). Many of the most influential at the diocesan and 
national level had ministered as chaplains to various Catholic mo^* 
ments on the Left rather thru as parish prints. They were more 
inter^ted in collabc^tion in he inter^t of siKrlal pn^ress than in 
the maintenance oS c^nf^^ional institutions lilce schools. When 
parents asked fc^ the support of Church leadership in the struggle to 
maintain the Independence (and government funding) of Catholic 
sch<K>ls, the response, in the 197(^. toided to be less than eager; the 
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Church had other pressing concerns to addrtss. and ones that did 
not threaten to reopen aid wounds (Leclerc 1985. 91), 

The position of Catholic education had also been weakened by the 
mpid decline In membership ctf the tmching orders and consequent 
need to ndy upon lay teachers, as well as by the difficulty of building 
schools in the new communities that developed In France with the 
demographie ejiplosion erf the pc^twar period. While staff salaries 
and (in the case of schools with a contrat d'assoclation) operating 
expenses w^e paid by government, the cost of building private 
schools a»ntinued to rest Ufwin the sponsors and thus, ultimately at 
least, on parents. 

The Socialists were emlKjIdened to risk reofK^nlng Uie educational 
battles of the Third Republic* in the interest of a unifying common 
school, by the wavering support of the Catholic hierarchy and 
intelligentsia for CatlK>lic schools. Wher^s in 1959 the bishof^ had 
taken a leading role in obtaining the Loi Debr6, they grew more 
leticent in the 1960s and 1970s. In a statement Issued at Lourdes. In 
1^9, they went so 1^ as to note that many good Catholics "render 
testimony to Christ** by working in public education, and that the 
choice, for parents, between Catholic and secular schools was •'legit- 
imate and respectable/* Some supporters chaiged that Catholic 
education was the "unlovi^ child" of the posteonciliar Church 
(Leclerc 1985. 112i 

French public opinion, on the other hikiid, was fiavorable to the 
continued independence of private schools, and ksis than one voter in 
four wanted to see State financial aid discontinued. The organisation 
of parents of students in nonpublic schools, the National Union of 
PEuent Associations for FYee Education (UNAFEL). had nearly a 
million members, tcasily mobili^d in defense of continued sufc^idies 
and a^nst any intrusions upon the prized independence of their 
schools. Its anticlerical counterpart, the CNAL, made its own efforts 
to mobilize supporters, but was not able to bring out more than some 
300,000— itself no mean number for an essentially negative posltton. 

A sun'ey in 1^3 found that 51 percent of those questioned were 
prepared to sign petition in support of private education comj^ared 
with 28 percent who would sign one in support of a single unified 
system. Curiously 30 percent of the Communists and 35 percent of 
the SociallslB indicated rupport for private education, TWo years 
earlier 81 percent of the French f^ple surveyed supjMwrted free 
choice of schools, with 30 percent in lavor of making the government 
funding even more generous to make private education completely 
cost-free (Ijeclerc 1985, 196. 103). 

The supporters of Catholic education were alarmed by Savary^s 
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4^pvti mUi. '^nce schools were absorfcN^d Into a vast system of 
8> - * wcatlcm* how could they ppE^rve their Identity and thus their 
purpi ;t ? They were not oppcxsed to imtional unity but, as Fr. 
Guib n nu pcrfnted out» ••this unity is fa^ioned from diverelty and 
not from \he totalitailanism of a public system In which we would not 
be able to (express ourselves/' After all, he said, a Catholic school is 
not simply like any other, with a chi^lain added; it involves a **gIobal 
choice, a will to transit everything that is specific to Christianity 
through a climate of Gospel values'* (Leclerc 19f?5. 107), 

Catholic critics beli^^ that selection of school directors and staff 
by the public education authorities and the training of all teachers in 
public institutions would surely destroy the Christian character of 
Catholic 8cht»ls. Princli»ls of public schools could not select their 
teaching staff, and it was dliHcuIt to see how the distinctive identity 
of a private school could be maintained without that right (Leclerc 
1085. 94-95, 21). 

In what has been descril:^ as a decisive turning point for the 
FVench Catholic Church, the bishops reafilrmed in 1981 their full 
support for Catholic schooling. The fac t that there are schools which 
place at the very heart erf the educatitmal proc^® the values inspired 
fay the Gmpe), they insisterd, was an important contribution to youth 
who are searching for meaning for their liv^. This it^ssertion of the 
traditional Catholic {K^tlon on education-^perhai^ in r^ponse to 
the Pope's challenge in 1980, •'France, eldest daughter of the 
Church, are you still faithful to your baptismal promises?"— was 
widely taken as a sig^n that the progressive elements that had come to 
drnniimte the Church in the l^Os were k^ing influence* 

New leadership was indeed emerging in the French Catholic 
Church* as signaled by the appointment of Jean Marte Lustlger, a 
convert from Judaism* as archbishop of Baris. Whereas the leaders of 
the 1960s believed that the Gospel messa^ would emerge more 
clearly if the Church effaced its institutional aspects and emptied 
it£^lf so far as pc^ible oS any claim to power, the new style was to 
stress that sacraments requirc outward and visible signs as well as 
inward and splritua? graces. The Church once again sought to make 
itself a presence on the national scene, inspired by the CTcample of the 
Polish Church as well as by the prepare (rf a laity who looked to the 
bishops to share their concern for Catholic education. 

For the next 3 years one of the mc®t bitter political txinflicts in 
p(^war France took place over the issue of Catholic schooling. In 
response to the claim of the anticlericals« that govemment^sponsored 
education protected the freedom of children. Cardinal Lustlger in- 
sisted that 
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thc^ child doea not belong to anyc^me and certainly not to the 
State. He Is given by God to parents who are not his owners 
but are st^ponsilde for him as a gift entrusted to them. In 
Mtler fur this elUld to become v/hat he Itmlyl Is— frese, in the 
image of a free God— It is n^ressary that his parents, those 
primariiy lespcmslbte. tntUate him Into freedom! Thus the 
nec^sity of the ^uc^ting fiamily. All psychologists know 
that the child develof^ an awarenc^ d[ himself In relation 
to his paroits. All totalitarian re^^es, from Naslsni to all 
forms {^Bolshevism, know that tht^ must remove the child 
as early as {K^ible from his ^miily if they wish to create 
"the new man/' (Lcclerc 1085. 274) 

Even Bope John S^ul II intervened in the French situation (and the 
cri£^ developing in Spain under parallel circiunstances). with a 
statement stressing the distinctive content and identity oi the Cath- 
olic school, and relating the right to operate such schools to freedom 
of conscience (I^lerc 1985, 3{^). 

The specific Identity (caractfere propre) oS Catholic schools was 
dearly at the heart erf* the issue. The National Committee for Catholic 
Education (CNEC) insisted that this identity must mark all as|Kxts of 
the life of the schocd, including ^e de^lopment of skills and 
knowledge. This required free chcrice for fsmili^. real autonomy for 
each ^hocd. collaboration the stoff oi the school in a common 
educational enterprise (thus implying that they cxiuld not be trans** 
fermS around individually, like public school teachers), choice of the 
principal and staff, and special training for teachers. Fbr the National 
Union of Barent Associations for Free Education, the specific identity 

*^ch school represented a sort of moral contract between the staff 
and the parents who had chf^n that school ISavary 1985, 190-91)- 

ff^arent involwment was the key ta the eventual defeat of the 
government's prop^^als. Private education was v^U situated in this 
re»pect since each French private school is dependent upon Its 
paientr to provide funding for physicai facilities, unllhe. for example, 
the erftUiA Aon in the Netherlands or l^lgium. The 1983 survey cited 
above found that 62 pm^ent of the private ^hool i^rents were 
pHiepared to demonstrate in support of educational freedom, while 
only H percent of the public school i^rents felt equally strongly 
about a unified secular system (Leclerc 1985, 198). 

Gigantic demonstrations— the last of them bringing more than a 
million supporters of private schools to the streets of Paris in Jutie 
1984 (including 570,0(K) clocked through the railway f totions ano 
<^ers who arrived on nearly 6,000 chartered buses)— howed how 
strongly parents telt about retaining an alternative to the state 
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aystem of schooling* Although Catholte school supporters formed the 
tmckbone of the demonstrations, Jewteh schools wre strongly rep- 
resented as well* together with a 100.(KK> students and patents from 
nonconfessional private schools. 

The CNAL organized Its own massive, though rather smaller, 
demonstrations to show tht continuing strength of anticlerical sen- 
timent, but nothing could match the outpouring of support for 
parent choice. 

The upshot* in July 1984, was the reslgnaticm of Savary and the 
abandonment of any efforts by the Swialists to change the ground- 
rules for education. Fbr the antlclerlcals. this was a convincing 
defeat: "The integration (of private schools into the public sj^tem j of 
which they had always dreamed, even a government of the I^ft with 
an absolute majority in the legislature could not implement** (Leclerc 
1985.313). 

The subsequent defeat of the Socialists in the 1986 elections was 
attributed, by many ol^ervcrs, to this debacle. One conservative 
ol^rver suggested that tlie orderly river of parents on the pavements 
of Rarte in June 1984 had not sought to overthrow the ^ivemment 
but had done something much more damaging: they had simply 
ignored it (Ehitourd 1985, 164). 




In addition to the strugj^e ov^ the status of nonpublic schooling, 
the French "'common school'* has experienced recent attacks from 
necx^servative critics (in French pcditical terms. Liberate) who 
questioned whether education w^s well served hy a centraliised and 
highly regulated system under a near-mc^opoly by the government 
and the national unions. Thus Jacqu^ Chirac warned, in a radio 
speech, that **th<^ who are determined to defend liberty" would not 
accept the attempted "seizure, by &K:iallsts and Communists in 
power, of the mindte of our chUdren/' 

A sweeping indictment of education under Socialist control was 
published by Didier Maupas on behalf of the conservaUw study 
group Le Club de THorlc^e. Maupas argued in L'^le en (wcu^tton 
(1984) that an egalitarian Idcolo^ had had the eiTect of emptying 
education of most of its content and all sense of the need for effort 
and discipline. "^It is normair he insisted, **for parents to move 
toward private education if government refuses to set in motion a 
strategy for succasshil schools" (MaupaB 1984, 17). 

Maupas described a **black market'* in public education, with 
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parents finding many ways of evading the rigidities of the school 
attendance sones. Those with sophistication and connections could 
always find ways to g^et their chUdren into the desired school, going so 
fiar as to rent a house for Just long enough to register at the local 
school. *"!t*s crazy how many people live across the street from the 
iycee Henrl-IV {an elite secondary school in Rarisl.' they say ironi- 
cally." A more complicated method was to ask for a coui^ (for 
example, Russian or Greek) offered only at certain prestigious 
schools (Maupas 1984. 19). 

Why did middle-class parents Increasingly sign their children up 
for all sorts of cultural or athletic activities after school? Maupas 
speculated that it was because they wanted to give their childrt:n an 
experience of the discipline necessary to excellence, the moral 
armament that the public school no longer provides. Education must 
above all. Maupas wrote, develop the will and nurture character, and 
this reouires effort and difficulties to be o\ £rcomc. Lowering stan- 
dards and expectations in the name of egalitarian goals was in fact 
fair to no one (Maupas 1984, 20, 144-45). 

TTie only ans\x^r. acconiing to Maupas. was to dc^bray the present 
bureaucratic control of education and encourage diversity, choice, and 
a renewal of high expectations: this would require "breaking with the 
illusion of the common school" and instead "adapting education to 
human dlvcral^." Rather than seek to give parents wame say In schocd 
decisionmaking through the Socialist program (^parent-teacher coun- 
cils, the school staff should be made fully rsspcmsible for the pedagog- 
fcal techniques that they use, and parents then given a chotee among 
^hcols. Belgitmi, he claimed, was an example of the successful opera- 
tion of such parent choice. Gcsvemment should certify schools on the 
basis of their programs and the qualifications and morality of their staff, 
and then provide funding for the number of students enrt^kd. Only in 
this way could the process of educaUon be adapted to human dlveralty 
(Maupas 1984. 191-97). 

&x:iologist Robert Ballfon agreed, on the basis of research reported 
in Les consommateurs d'icole ("The Education Consumere") 
(1982), that parent-teacher councils had proved ineffective. Success- 
ful parent intervention in the Interest of the educauon of their 
chlkiren occurs Instead through a form of consumer behavior. 

Ballion found that the present French system, without a formal- 
ized and generally understood mechanism for the exercise of parent 
choice, does Indeed largely benefit sophisticated, middle-class par- 
ents. Research had shov^ed that working-class parents, contrary tc 
expectation, did not choose only the traditional forms of schooling: 
they distinguished themselves from middle-class parents not by the 
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nature of the choices made but by a reduced UkcHhood that thejr 
would exercise a choice at all (BalUon 1982, 101^3). 

OthCT research luskA shown that mtddk-class [^uenta were more likely 
to seek a change in school or progmm as soon as a child began to 
experience dlfUculti^* Middleclas^ children did rmi experience notably 
fewer early leamtaig diflfteuitles, but they were more likely to receive 
appropriate help becau^ of the consumer s^phlstlt^ticm of their par- 
ents. Ballton condud&d that there was a **social ineqi^ity in the (ace of 
failure" resulting from the inability of wm-klngHi^lteiss parents to make 
dBTective use of educati'.mal choice (Balllon 1982, 104-8), 

In a study of parents who made use of an education reference 
service In iWis, Ballion found that those belonging to the lower 
middle cla^ tended to see no other alternative than a private school 
for their children who were experiencing difficulty. These of a higher 
status were more aware of the possibility of manipulating the public 
s:^tem to the l^neflt of their c-iildren. 

Private education, Ballion argued, is by no means an elite alterna* 
tive, though the proportion of students from working-class homes in 
1976-77 was 38.2 percent in public but "only" 21.3 percent in 
private education as a whole. Children of pmfessionals and higher 
level ofllcials represented 9 percent of the students in public and 14,6 
percent of those in private education. Stated another u^ay, in 1981, 50 
percent of the children of businessmen and industrialists. 33 percent 
of those of professioraals and higher-level officials, but only 14 
percent of those of workers and 18 percent of those of white-collar 
employees were In private schools (Sawy 1985, 128). 

The most prestigious secondary schools of all, however, are the 
upper rank of public lyct&es, like Louls-le-Grand, Ravel, and Jules 
Ferry in P&ris. On the other hand, a whole sector of non-CathoIlc 
private schools spc^clallze in giving a second chance to students who 
have experienced academic failure in public sch<K>ls. Another sector 
appeals to parents who arc ^^eklng a very •\:ontemiK>rary ^ education 
for meir children (Ballion 1982, 117--18. 277--84). 

Balllon's review of th^* research led him to the rnnrluslon that "the 
state school seeb^ to express a universalism that no longer exists. 
The present crisis of the school is a crisis of srclety, for it is a crisis of 
consensus" (Ballion 1982, 194), The traditional concept of the goals 
and methods of education no longer enjoys hegemony, but the more 
chlld-<!entered concepts, though tending to Impiose themselves as 
collective values* are in fact held by a minority of parents (207). *Tor 
many years education has been seen, not as a ^swervlce made available 
to citizens, but as an institution charged with exercising a— 
t^neflcent— constraint on that citizen* (211). 
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This lack of choice creates serious pix)blems in a fm; society. 
BaUlon ai^gued. While w«; can consult another doctor or garage 
m<schanlc If we confldencc In the scrvlajs «ne arc receiving, 
are not suppc^d to seek out another educational setting for our 
children. "IPt ibltcl educaUon is the only service for which the user \b 
denied the r ght of evaluation" (BalUon 1982. 288). The contempo- 
rary e^pcct/iitions of "& mercantile society where freedom of choice 
based upoji critical judgment rcJgns" would be better served if 
schools were allowed to respond In a differentiated manner to partic- 
ular grour>s of parents, who would thereby be encouraged to act to 
obtain th J most appropriate services Ux their children. After all the 
families questioned hy parent associations had expressed strong 
support for "the free choice of schools by parents." with 92 percent 
maMnr; this demand (Ballion 1982, 180). 

In contrast with public education, which dcAncs itself by 
reference to the id^ of a public service, that is <rfa uniform 
supply corresponding to a collective need, private trduca- 
tlon Justifies its existence by the existence of Individualized 
demands that a collective supply cannot satisfy. . . . 
Private schools, unlike public schools, don't have "captlw; 
users." but "clients;" who choose In total freedom. They arc 
In consequence placed In a competitive relationship that 
Incites them to retain a share of the market by offering a 
specific service, and thus draws them into a process of 
diflerentlatlon. {Balllon 1982. 222-23) 

Quite apart from Ideological conslderaUons. Balllon urged, 
"private education, in Its present forms. Is moving in the dUrectlon of 
an improved functioning of our cducaUonal system ... by legiti- 
mizing a new attitude toward education, that of the pre-eminence of 
the consumer, private education places public education more and 
more on the defensive, entering into competiUon with It and thus 
creating a new situation of which no one can predict the conse- 
quences" (Balllon 1982. 284-5). 

One willing to try to make such a predlctton was Alain Madelin. a 
rising star among conservaUves In the legislature. In /bur Ub^rer 
I'^le: L'ensetgnement it la carte f 1P54) Madelin reiterated many of 
the tliemes covered at mone lengtli by BalUon and Maupas, insisting 
that 'effectiveness, freedom . justice, democracy" could ail be en- 
hanced by a system of diversity and choice in education. 

We are the heirs of a system In which everything Is decided 
from the top down, must turn the educational pyramid 
over and build a system in which the base, that is. the 
demand for education, is decisive. . . . Now It Is supply 
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that is In control. The ^t^nsumers of schooling" , . . 
time to f€dlow aiid seek to adapt themselvi^ to the educa- 
tion that is offered to them, IThey are] captlw and passiw 
usem* • . . The school where your child happens to be 
assl^ed may be excellent or detestable. You have nothing 
to say about it. The only (t^cape hatch remains private 
education. Thaf s why it up^tB the Socialists so much, 
(MadeUn 1984, 25-^26) 

Real reform of education was bloekod by a seculartem that had 
moved further and furthei from a real n^spect for lilx^rty of con- 
science, and by a teacher's union (the FEN) that, lltei large cwpora- 
tions, was pressing relentle^ly for uniformity and monopoly 
(MadeUn 1984. 86. 106). 

Not (mly is this limitation on diversity and choice unfair, Madelln 
argued, but it prevents binding a solution to the growing pmblems of 
ineffective schocds and student alienation. 

All analyses agree: the struggle against academic failure 
requires using differentiated pedagogies. The school must 
adapt itself to this very stmng and \ *y diveiBified demand. 
What's the use of dreaming of a more talented Ministry (of 
Educatlonl or of a miracle reform? That's not where the 
problem lies, lb respond to a strong, individualized* diverse 
demand for education, it is trasential to abandon the con- 
trolling logic erf supply Another logic is necessary: that of 
consumers. The education nf the future is an education 
controlled from below, b^ demand. But demand requires 
choice, and choice {i^uires] liberty and coro{^tltion 
among schools. ^Madelln 1984. 35) 

MadeUn urged that the State stop financing schools and finance 
education instead, by some form of voucher that would permit 
parents and students maximum freedom and influence through their 
cholc^es. His sug^^tlon for bringing about ttiis •'revolutfon of reapon- 
siblUty'' was that each child be allocated 10.000 ••points ^ at biith, to 
be used at any time In his or her career "according to the opportu- 
nitio^ desires^ or needs'' at that moment. ''Educational points 
represent the pc^ibility of a supple and ever-adaptable system that 
can break the logic of the present dirlgism" (Madelln 1984, 57--58), 

The issue was not one oi efhciency alone, Madelln argued, but of 
prineipl^» of fundamental choice about ^iety The arguments for 
a State monopoly of education (or of free education, ^ce **What is 
liberty if it becomes the privilege of the few?") were based, for some, 
on a dc^re to pr^rve the social order, while for others it was a 
means to build a new order. Thus Madelln quoted Jean-Pierre 
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Chevcnemcnt {the Socialist sucx^essor of Savary as Minister of Na- 
tional Education) as saying that it was the goal of the Socialists to 
change what is inside heads. After all so the Socialist argument 
went, future citizens must be educated to place the intex^!^ of 
society alKjve their individual concerns and loyalties, and this was of 
fundamental importance to a government determined to create a 
more Just social order. The logic of this argument was that "freedom 
wtn be fully assured when the State has a monopoly of education." 
FVora the perspective of the French Liberals, on the other hand, 
educational freedom was not something grdnted by the State but a 
fundamental right, prior to the State and untouchable IMadelln 
1984. 65^69, 91, 77). 

In the Interest of effective education, then, and as a matter of basic 
right as well. Madelin called for public policy to encourage parent 
choice among autonomous schools. He pointed out the contradiction 
between the Left s demand for wcMrker management at the shop level 
and its indignant rejecUon of the idea that school staff could make 
fundamental decisions. At the FEN Congniss in 1982. for example, 
the leaders of the largest teacher association attacked alternative 
schfxils as "tomfortmg those who support private education In their 
demand for a right to be diSfeient" (Madelln 1984. 138-39). 

Madelin recognized the powerful— and generous— appeal of the 
ideal of public education as the great reconciler of social elates and 
the forger of a single national idenUty (Glerin 1988, chapters 1 and 9). 
The fact was, however, that the system of scJitxil attendance zones 
restricted mast students to attending schocd with others of their own 
social class. The exception were thc^ middle-class parents who 
know how to take advantage of the loopholes, use "pull" (piston), or 
make deals to get their children into the better schools. Perhaps a 
universal system of parent choice could give everyone the chance to 
take advantage of good educational oppcrtunlties. Madelin rejected 
the idea that the State could, through Ms schools. Impose a single 
national morality, framed oa a secular, "neutral" basis, as inconsis- 
tent with a pluralistic anf» liberal democracy. "Wp mnM accept, at 
one and the same lime, the piuralism of morallUes and that of 
schools." he urged, despite the vertigo that the infinite possibilities of 
liberty may inspire (Madelin 196^ 145--55). 

In an open a>clety, Madelin concluded, "consensus must be 
reached not on goals but on respect for the rules of fair tehavlor that 
will apply to all." In education, the only system consistent with 
freedom. Justic-e and democracy, as well as with effectiveness, was 
that of parent choice. "A new idea, a crossroads, this can unite the 
French people, give a contemporary expression to their determlna- 
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tion not to submit, eifJhier for themselves or for their children, to 
decisions In which they have had no part; It can solidify the popular 
attachment to freedom of choice. In the school, bb in so many other 
areas, freedom must be expanded" (Madelin 1984, 176). 

With the cons^j^tlve victory in the March 1986 elections, some 
obserms speculated that Madelin and '^hers might pi^^ for the 
*^vatl2atlon** of pubtic ^hooling as of other a^iects of the Enench 
WElfeu:e State* It may be that the entrenciicd power of the education 
bureaucmcy wm such that this seemed an unpromising task; MaddUn 
accepted the portfolto of minister of industry, and the Chirac gowm- 
ment did little to challenge the present system. Experiments that had 
begun under the Socialists to permit an cxfi^nded choice among three 
or four public schools in certain areas were continued and supported. A 
year-end report the Finench newsmagazine L'E^gireiss in DecembCT 
1987 noted that **thc vrorld of education, traditiDnally fertile in uf^ts, 
confitHitations and projects, has experienced, tlte past twelve r ntl^, 
oi^ of the calmest periods in its history/' 

In prei:^lng for the 1988 prc^dentlal and then parliamentary 
elections, the Socialist leadership took care not to renew hc^illtics by 
raising any questions about funding for private schools. The leaders 
were apparently not pleased when the of^nlng speech of the FEN's 
annual confereaice, in Febmary 1988, attempted to i-eqpen the 
debate* The powerful Communist faction within the FEN accused the 
Socialists of having accepted defeat on this issue too easily, but 
Mitterand*s convincing victory seemed to confirm the wisdom of 
having bacJ^ed down on confrontation with private school parents 

At present, then, a stand-off exists in French education on the 
issue of diversity and choice. The Socialists were not able to disman- 
tle the compromises under wJiirh Catholic and other private ^hool- 
Ing enjoy public subsidies or to bring all schools into a single 
educational s^tem. The conservative parties, on the other hand, 
have made no moves against a public education system heavily 
dominated by their opponents. 



How much real choice exists in French education? l\vcnty years 
ago Didier Piveteau lamented that **ba[:au^ of the close relationship 
created ir '958 between Catholic and government schools, it may be 
said that, apart from religion, the curriculum of the Catholic school 
has no distinctive features. On the other hand, he suggested, a 
difference did exist between the more subject-oriented teachers in 
public schools and the more studen*-orienied teachers in Catholic 
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schools (Pl\ AeaxL 1967. 30. 36). The basts of eveii this dlflference has 
been eroding, however. The proportion of the staff of Catholic schools 
■who were priests or membeiB of reli^ous teaching orders dropped, in 
the next 20 years, from 40 to 10 percent, and there are indications 
that many lay teachers differ little, in their values, from those 
employed in public schools flte.'e 1986. 251). 

By 1981 . Socialist Minister of Education Alain Savanr pointed out. 
14 percent of the Cathc^c schools pnwlded no religious instruction 
at all and 24 percent of them regarded school climate alone as the 
essence of their religious instruction. For only 25 percent of the 
parents choosing Caiholic schools was the confessional character of 
the school the decisive factor. In other words, from Savary's perspec- 
tive, parents may have a right of conscience to choc®e a Catholic 
school but, in rnost cas«^. choice is motivated by other consider- 
ations than religious belief. He quoted education historian Antoine 
Prost's conclusion that "Catholic education is. in reality, a tailOT- 
made education for an elite public. The facade Is religious and the 
reality social" (Savary 1985. 77). 

This Judgment seems too thematic. After all. parents may be 
uncomfortable with the tradlUonal denominational battle lines and 
yet look for something in Catholic education that they believe to be 
missing in secular schools. A study commi^ioned by Savary him- 
self, in 1^2. found that 92 percent of jMlvate school parents were 
motivated by a concern that their children receive not Just instruc- 
tion but also an education in the sense of the development of the 
whole per^n. Fbr 84 percent it was important that their children 
receive an education inspecting traditional values. The fiact that 
•"only" 64 percent wanted specifically religious instruction should 
not be taken to prove that the others had no r^tsons other than social 
elitism to select a Catholic school. Part of the role of the national 
as^>clations of Catholic education. Tfeese has suggest*^, was to 
redefine its distinctiveness: "Through the elaboration of certain ktgr 
concepts, such as the "educational project" or the "educatl^/e tear.i," 
and the stress on cciialn recurring elements, such as "choice" and 
"care." schools that vicn once confessional acquire distinctiveness in 
secular terms" (Ifcest' 1986. 254). 

With 2 million students and some 150.CKK) staff. Catholic educa- 
tion in France is not likely to disappear, especially in view of the 
tremendous show of support in 1984. The question remains, 
whether demand for parent choice and for alternatives to the com- 
mon public school is more prevalent than demand for explicitly 
Catholic education as such, lb a substantial extent, as Maupas and 
others point out and even &x:iali8t education minister Savary con- 
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ceded, sophisticated parents exercise choice within a public s;^tcm 
that. In the name of unity and equality, has soused to acknowledge 
the legitimacy of parental choice, Fkccd with this reality, the teacher 
unions hme admitted that mate flexibility is needed, and the govern- 
raent has set in motion a certain number of experiments with the 
system of attendance Eones (Savary 1985, 32« 55). 

Savary propwed, in October 19S3, that 

Educatitm should be national without being uniform, re* 
specting equal acc^ for all to all establishments that 
make up the public system. The diversity erf pedagogical 
needs of students, the educational choicest of parents, the 
functioning of the act of teaching, require that educational 
establishments be more autonomous and more response 
ble, that they offer programs adapted to their student 
population. This diversity of establishments, howeven 
must be put at the service of a global educational mission, 
committed to transmittii^ the knowledge and the mlues 
that the national ccwnmunlty recognizes as essential for 
education, as it must offer to those who desire it (that 
knowledge and those values) that depend upon personal 
choices. CLeclerc 1985. 193) 
The question arises, why the concept oi distinctive Identity (car- 
actfere propre) could not be applied to public as it is to prirate schools, 
lb do so would be truJy rerolutionary. as Lc^lerc observes, because it 
would tatos decentralization to its logical conclusion **in turning the 
back once and for all on the old monolithlsm*' of the public education 
system n^ederc 1985. 161). It would be the ultimate renunciation of 
the Ja«>bin dream of molding citizens in a single pattem and to the 
same set of loyalties and attitudes. 

Despite the supfKHl of such prominent young conservatives as 
Alain Madelin for this bold step, the |»wer of the education estab- 
lishment makes it unlikely that any government soon will seek to 
implement a "disestablishment" of the present unitary system. The 
3 years of the conservative Chirac government reflected a sort of 
armed truce on education policy, with con^rvatJves keeping their 
hands off the public school in exchange for the continued funding of 
private schools without undue burejaucratlc interference. There are 
no signs that this will change under the present Scxriallst -dominated 
government erf Michel Rocard, 

The struggle in France over the opportunity to make choices about 
schools suggests the accuracy of Cardinal Lustlger's conclusion: 
•*Na divereity d«s not produce division. It is the denial (of divers^*v} 
that produces division.*' 
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Dutch education Is generally considered the most highly 
ev3>lved system In the world of parent choice among schools* 
It serves as a reference point for both positive and negative 
argun^ents about parent ehc^ in the Unit^ States, often with little 
fociual hmlB. Judgments on this system by Americans tend to be 
un&vcHBbie unl^s made by supporteis of parochial schools. Thus 
one ot^&erver commented that "through it the Dutch have built three 
pec^les out of one — quite a contrast to what wit haw been trying to 
do, perhaps sommhat le^ successfully, in building one people out 
mmtyr (Keller 1963, 188) 

And the president of the American Ftederatlon of Tfeachers. Albert 
Shanker, warned In his weekly advertisement in the New York Times, 
on July 4, 1982, **If our public ^h<K>ls were to meet the same fate as 
Ho!tend*s« there would be major national consequences/* 

Stetor Raymond Mclaughlin, by contrast, described Dutch 
education as **the ideal solution/* 

If religtous ncutmlitjr is what Bomc people in Holland want 
they can have it. But tl^re are many others whose view of life 
demands an education which integiatas the secular dements 
with Heli^us and momi tmioing: they* fm can hm^ this 
vsdthout the jK^nalty of an additicmal financial bunien. The 
anan^ment ;»t£.ntly is Just; it gives {intactical rec(^[nition to 
the primacy erf parental rights In ediKation; it gives full 
consldemt^ to the most precious of libertl(^--freedom of 
neli^on in oSucaticm; it allows all to share equitably in public 
educattonal funds. (McLaughlin 1967, 41 1) 

TTie discussion that follows concentrates on elementary schooling, 
since Dutch secondary education Is highly and confusingly differen-^ 
tiaied hy degree of academic emphasis. Our focus will be i^marily 
uixm the choices available in the Netherlands on the basis of 
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convictions about how l^iefs and values should be reflected In 
schooling. Th^e choices emerge mo^t clearly at the elementary 
level, though full public funding for private education extends 
through secondary and higher education in the Netherlands. 

Educational freedom Is written Into the Dutch Constitution. Arti- 
cle 23 {formerly article 208), adopted in 1917. guarantei^ the 
freedom to provide education and, explicitly, to appoint teachers and 
select curriculum, with government oversight (mly with r^pect to 
quality and the moral character of the teachers ( Akkermans 1980, 9). 
This article has been Interpreted in legislation to guarantee full 
public funding for any school parents may choose, provided that It 
meets enrollment and quality requirements, 

Dutch education law requires a "re»|K>nsible authority" (bevoegd 
gezag) for each ^hool* This may be (for some secondary and higher 
education institutions) the national gtivemment. or (for elementary 
education) the local gow^mment. in which cases the school is con- 
sidered public (openbaar). If the responsible authority is an a^ocia- 
tlon or foundation, institution, church council, or religious commu* 
nlty. the school Is considered private (bijzonder). 

A lai^e proportion of students— approximately 70 percent at the 
elementary level (Kemenade 1981, 77)~attend schools operated by 
nongovernment organizations. In 1980, there were 546,918 (31,4 
percent) students in public kindergarten and elementary schools. 
492.541 (28.3 percent) In Protestant. 644.684 (37 percent) In Clath- 
oUc, and 58.775 (3.4 percent) in "neutral" (nonconfesslonal) private 
schools. The proportion in Catholic schools has been declining 
relative to the other three ty|M^s of schools. In the various types of 
vocational education, the proportion of students in neutral private 
schools is much higher, since many were oi^anized by Industry 
associations. In 19^, only 1 1 percent of some 7CX).0CX) vocational 
students were in public schools. 20 percent in I^otestant. 30 percent 
in Catholic, and 38 percent in neutral private schools (Dodde 1983. 
120^22). 

More than two-thirds of Catholic elementary ^hools are operated 
by foundations set up by the church and managed by Catholic lay 
people, while 90 percent of Protestant schools are operated by 
associations of individuals. This contrast reflects the historical de- 
velopment of Protestant schooling from the efforts of parents, not 
necessarily supported by their churches. Nonconfesslonal private 
schools vary in their organi2&ational sponsorship with no single type 
preponderant. 

Freedom of education, under Dutch law. is seen as consisting of 
distinct freedoms to establish a school (stlchting), to mark it witJi a 
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particular world view (richtlng), and to shape the c ontent of instruo 
tlon (Inrtchting). Private schools may be as distinctively confessional 
or ideological as desired. Since 1919 a national Education Council 
has had as its primary function to issue advisory opinions in cases in 
which one of the three educational freedoms :^ms to be threatened 
by some administrative measure (Leune 1981, 359). 

Under the elcmentaiy eduiation law, most recently revised In 
1983, schcmis may receive public subsidy of all operating costs even 
at enrollment levels that, in m<^t nations, would ensure their closing 
or consolidation. The "average" elementary school has 159 students, 
with a capacity of 199 and thus a 20 percent excess capacity (James 
1982, 24), This excess capacity, although under pressure in the 
present climate of fiscal austerity is considered a protection of the 
right of access to a school with the desired rlchtlng. 

In theory, at least, starting and obtaining funding lor a new 
elementary school is simple. Each community (or several together) 
must develop a plan each year specifying which public and private 
schools will be funded for the following 3 years, A priwite %hool 
must be included In the funding plan if its resiK>nsible authority can 
show that it will be attended by a sufficient numbex of students. This 
number varies according to the size of the community from 2(X) 
students for a community with more than 1(K),(KM) inhabitants, to 80 
students for a community with fewer than 25,<KK) inhabitants. If no 
other school Is available that provides an education of the same 
richting (denominational or pedagogical character), these numbers 
arc lowex: from 150 down to 60 for the smaller communities, with the 
national government reserving the right to set the number slill lower 
in special circumstances. 

Once approved, a private schcxjl must be maintained in the mu- 
nicipal funding plan If it continues to meet minimum enrollment 
standards. In a community with less than 25.CXK) inhabitants, a 
school is threatemtd with closing if for 3 years it enrolls fewer than IK) 
students, but this critical number drops to 30 students if there is no 
school of the same type within 3 kilometers. In the largest commu- 
nities, those with more than 100,000 inhabitants, a school will be 
closed only if its enrollment drops for 3 years below 80 students, 
pirovided that there is no school of the same type within 3 kilometers 
(Mlnlsterie van Onderwijs en Wctenschappen 1984: articles 54-56, 
107 of the Elementary Education Law effective August 1985). Mu 
nictpalities are also encouraged to provide transportation subsidies 
for parents enrolling their children In a distant %hooU especially if 
that choice rests upon religious or "world view" consideratioua 
(article 45). 
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The national government determines annually the need for sec- 
ondary sehootei of eaeh richting and eaeh of the (very eomfdex) 
varieties of seeondary academic and vocational training. This pro- 
cess occurs through n^otiations among the coordinating groups 
that repr^ent the four varieties of schooling: the A^oclation of 
Municipalitl^ for putdic education, the Catiiolic School Ck>unciL the 
Protestant*Chrlstian School Council* and the General [mmdenomi* 
nationall Private School Council (Leune 1981), 

In a period of declining enrollments and school clc^ings. determin* 
Ing in practice the meaning ctf the '•sanur richting'* assumes consid- 
erable importance. The availability of a nearby Catholic school* for 
example, vmuld fi^rmit the closing another that is underenroHed. 
No Issues seem to hsmi arisen over whether a Catholic school whc^ 
religious instruction fe based upon liberation theology -—and report- 
edly thei^ are many in the Netherlands— is equivalent for ;ments to 
another that stresses the traditional catechtsnit or vice versa. Fbliti- 
cal commitments ha^ not been given the same standing as reli^ous 
commitments in establishing a right to school choice. 

This rtvcstion <^ equivalence has arisen repeatedly with respect to 
the theological flavoring oS Protestant schools, however, since some 5 
percent of them are religiously conservatl^ "Reformatlonal'' schools 
founded in conscious op|K»ition to the perceived laxness erf the 
Protestant-Christian schools. As early as 1933» the government 
decided that these grou{:^ oS schools ^^m^ in fact not equivalent and 
that the former had all the righte of a distinct richting* but the issue 
continues to arise as local government seel^ to a»isoUdate ^hocds to 
reduce per-pupU costs (Kof^jan 1985* 96). 

More recently the qui^tion has arisen* whether a **neutral" private 
school, one that reflects no single belief or vmrld view but is distinc- 
tive only in terms of pedagogy* may be considered equivalent Id a 
public school offering the same prc^ram and (by law) committed to 
the jamc neutrality. Is there* in other words* a right to such a private 
school distinct from any issue of conscience? An advisory opinion of 
the Education Council in May 1985 found that there is such a right* 
since even the deliberate lack of common convictions can 1^ seen as 
a ••philosophical foimdailon/* (Strulk 1985). 

The right also exists to choc^ among public schcK>l%* although 
focal government is permitted by law to establish school attendance 
districts for public schools In order to promote their efilclent utiliza- 
tion. The law providrai that admi^ion to public schools under such 
circumstances shall be on the basis the attendance district* unless 
the parents have given written notice to the municipal authorities 
that they wish admissloxi to a school in another attcndani^e district 
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(MiiBisterie van Onderwijs en Wetesischappen. Elementary Education 
Law, article 44). In a 1986 judgment based on statements made when 
the law was adopted, the Council of State found that a municipality 
had to grant this request (Vroon 1986). 

Some recent proposals have been made to enfim:e attendance 
districts in. the interest of containing "white fli^t" in racially 
changing urban areasi, but these have run up against constitutional 
objections (see Dwarkasirig 1987; IHe^K^heiJn 1^8). 

WhUe the freedcnns to establish and to give a dlstincUve character 
to a school (stichtlng and richting) are ^^ll-protected by law, that of 
managing instruction (inrichting) is mcMre limited by government, 
requirements. The responsll^e authority manages the financial and 
pemmnei affairs of the school, appoints teachers, selects the curric- 
ulum and material, and determlties the di^plinary code as weQ as 
the role of religious instruction ?iiid other optional couracs. but it 
must do these within the framework of extensive gfcwemment regu- 
lation. Some private school adwcates feel that these regulations 
threaten to make the freedom of richting meaningless (Jong Ozn. 



The responsibility of government to ensure the competence of 
every school has led to detailed prescription in such areas as the 
minimum and maximum number of lesson periods a week and their 
length, the dass size norms, the required competence of teachers, 
their salaries and rights, and the ways in which student achievement 
is measured at key tmnfUtion points. Since the government pays aU 
teacher salaries directly, and supplements from the responsible 
authority are net permitted, no way exists of rewarding effort or 
competence (James 1^2. 15). 

Government inspectors ensure that these requirements are met, 
and may advise but have no authcHlty in Instructional areas. The 
most explicit involvement of government with the content of Instruc- 
tion Is in influencing the goals of vocationally oriented secondary 
schools by setting the standards by which students must demon- 
strate their competencies. 

The basic funding ax'aUable to each school is defined nationally, 
though the municipality may decide to provide extra staff for the 
public schools that It opera es; in such cases, the local jM-iwate 
schools are entitled to the same supplemental assistance. &:hools 
may also seek (but not require) additional contributions from parents 
for supplemental services. The fact that private schools (e^clally 
the "neutral" schools with their sophisticated pedag<^) are m(»re 
likely to receive such voluntary contributions, and also have less cost 
for bureaucratic overhead, Irads to a common and perhaps Justified 
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perception timt they are **mcnie equal" than public schools in the 
rmiurc^ available to them« A ccmtlnual tension thus exists between 
hi^y decentralized sdhool mana^ment and elaborately specific 
gommnent guidelin(^ (Leune 1981; Idenburg 1971). 

Schooling by (and to ^rve the pmpcwra of) the State was imple- 
mented in the Netherlands when, in 1795. invading troo|^ of the 
FVench Reimblic made it pcmlble for their Dutch allies to establish a 
centrally organized system of {xipular education (Glenn 1988, for 
this and following. 

This s>^tem relied for its success— widely admired in other 
a>untries-"Upon a netwcnrk of government-appointed inspectors and 
the actiw involvement of a nationv/ide wluntary organisation, the 
Society for the General Welfare, As a result erf the schoolbooks 
published by thte oarganixation and the teachers it tra'ncd. Dutch 
populer education came to be j^rmeated with what might be ca!led 
a lowest-common-denominator Protestantism* a i^rt of Christianity 
without a Savior, intended ^ be morally uplifting to students and 
inoffensive to parents. 

The success of ^xvemment-sponsored education in the Nether- 
lands in the early 1 9th century rested in part upon the concern of its 
organisers to reassure parente about the religioiM base of the instruc- 
tion. The State, untite that in a>ntemporary France, made no effort 
to use schools as a ^neapcm agaust a Church perceived as a threat- 
ening rival, though the Dutch reformers €x>mplained that the *Tanat- 
icism'* ctf some parents and teachers was a diflkulty 

This effort to conciliate the religious concerns of parents was much 
admired in other nations attempting to set up schcx)! systems during 
the same period. Horace Mann and his allies in the United States, for 
ejKampIe, aigued that **common** public m:hools should emulate the 
inoffensive religkms teaching of Dutch schools. The statement a 
Jewish community leader in Amsterdam, that his people had no 
objections to the sort of Christianity taught in the schools, was 
widely cited in favt>r of this moralising and sentimental religious 
teaching. 

The oimmon public schcMl enjoyed strong support from l»th 
liberals and conservatives among the Dutch elite, who saw it as the 
means by which the nation would be knit together and the working 
clasps taught to be moral and reasonable. Unfortunately for their 
hopc^, the school became the focus of 70 years of political struggles 
that mobUtzed large ^ups of Calvinists and Roman Catholics 
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among the commcHi people to demaxid schooling corresponding to 
their own religious convictions. from knitting the nation to- 
gether, the religious teaching provided In public schools became a 
major source of dissension. 

Those who i^garded nonseotaxlan religious teaching as inade- 
quate* if not pernicious, were at flret a small minority among the 
educated elite, but their numbers grew as political reform and 
econconic development brought wider particlpatimi in public life. 
Their potion evoJwd through sevaal stages during the course of the 
19th century. At first* they asked that public schiK^ls be distin- 
guished on a religious ba^s, with a right for parents to choose a 
Catholic or a FiOtrajtant cm- a neutral public school as in Germany. 
During the 185(%s, this demand abandmied far more effective 
guarantee of the right to cerate private confessional schools* 
making this right depend uprni central ^n^mment approval, free 
fiwn interfcarence by local authorities. In the following decades— and 
esjf^cially as rising expenditures for public education created com- 
petitive pressure®— the Calvinist and Catholic political parties con- 
centJBted on gaining public sul^ldi^ for their schocds. 

These moves were strongly resisted by the Liberals who dominated 
Dutch politics after midccntury and who. in common with their 
counterparts in other countries at the time, saw the loyalty of the 
common people to religious traditions as a sign of clericalism and a 
major impediment to social progress. Although the 1848 Constitu- 
tion guaranteed the right (subject to meeting government require- 
ments) to operate a school* it also required that government provide 
for education. This ¥/as interpreted by the Liberals to mean that 
public sch<K)ls must be established even in communiti^ where every 
parent had cho^n a confessional school* A national organisation 
(from which the Association for Public Education (VCX)! is de- 
scended) was formed to oppose confessional educatkm, and the 
leading Liberal jt^Utician made a notorious si»ech attacking the 
Roman Catholic and Calvinist religious "fanatics/* Calvinist leader 
At^aham Kuyper replied that, if the Libcn^l scijoc^ program pre- 
vailed, the lion— symbol of freedom— shouid be removed from the 
shield of the Netherlands, to be replaced by an eagle v/llh a lamb in 
its claws! 

In 1878» the Lil:^rals had their opportunity, enacting educational 
requirements and providing subsidies to municipal schools that 
would make it much more difHcult for confei^ional ^hoollng to 
survive. This threat aroused the Calvinist and Roman Catholic *iittle 
people'* (Kuyper's phrase) who made good use of a broadened 
electoral suffirage; by 1888. their political parties had gained a 
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siiaj(»1ty ill the l^iiament. Thinking that they were smothering the 
last flickers of tradStional religion, the Liberals had mana, to fan It 
into vigfxrouB life— -and. in so doing, to moblli2e a {niUtical oppt^itlon 
which would leave them out of power few most of the sul^quent 
century. 

The new school law adopted in 1889 provided the same 30 {w^rccnt 
national subsidy for confessional m for municipal schools, though 
the latter akme receiv*^ local tax support. Over the next three 
decades support grew for removing even this distinction and extend- 
ing full public funding to confessional schools. Parents would thus be 
able to send their children to confessional schools on the same basis 
as to municipal schools. During the period 1917-20, an agreement 
was reached among aU political parties to make this a basic guaran- 
tee and a cornerstone of educaUonal policy. 

This "Radficatlon," the settlement of the 70-year struggle over 
schools, was the basis for tremendous growth of the portion of Dutch 
life divided along denominational lines during the 1920s and 1930s. 
Emancifmilon of the common people, for whom Roman Catholic or 
Calvinist beliefs were central, and their emergence into public life 
bringing their con^ctions with them, required organi^tion. The 
pa^ions and the habits of organisation developed during the strug- 
gle for confessiCMRal schooUng found expression across the whole 
range of public and private life. 

This structural pluralism, known as •plllarlEatlon" (verzuUing), is 
o vertical differentiation alTecUng-~at its height, in the 1950s— 
virtually ail dimensions of Dutch society. One Dutch political scien- 
tist notes that "verzulling is inexplicable apart from the 'school 
struggle' " (Alckermans 1980. 159). Observers disagree on the num- 
ber of pillars: certainly Calvinist and Catholic and neutral organiza- 
tions were created across the board, and, in a number of spheres, a 
Socialist alcematlve and a fundamentalist c:alvlnlst pillar as well. 
The diveiy.ity In Dutch education owes much more to the accommo- 
dutionei reached among these social groups than to a principled 
commitment to foster individual choice as such. 

As the issue of confessional education had led the vsfay to the 
development of power blocks In the political arena, so the implemen- 
tation of such educaUon after the F^cincation of 1920 played a 
leading role in the InstltuUonalizatlon of confessional differences. 
Only in the past few yeare has the growing secularization of Dutch 
society led io a slight decline in the proportion ol total elementary 
enrollment in private {predominantly. Roman Catholic and 
Protestant-Christian) schools {see table 1). 

Secularization has affected Catholic school enrollment more than 
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Year Public ^ J!*ly^' 

1850 77 23 

1880 75 25 

1910 62 38 

1940 27 73 

1970 28 72 

1980 32 68 



^llKCE: N.L. Dwddi'. "P^rtlrulUr laltlatlff in hft NwdtTlandse tMitit-rwsjssvsU^ 
typescript. 1986. 

Protestant: indeed, the ultraconservatlve Protestant schools (kncvn 
as "Reformatlonal" as contrasted with "fttjttfStant-Christian") expe- 
rienced strong growth through the 1970s. 




Despite the Imposing s«ope and elaboration of the system of 
differentiated schooling and parent cb »lcr in the Netherlands, the 
l^iflcation has recently been called hilo ijucstlon. A new struggle 
over schooling Is troubling Dutch public life: and has thrown open for 
discussion the assumptions and principles upon which the present 
system rests. The resulting debate is nilevant to the hesitating 
attempts in the United States to decide how education should 
function in a democracy marked by strong differences of convictions 
and values. 

While the immediate occasion for the present confllci is the need 
to consolidate the Dutch education system in the face ot declining 
enroUmeaits and budgetary constraints, the debate draws its sliarp- 
ness from three developments in Dutcii ^wiety. 

The first is a growing secularization, in which the weakening of 
traditional religious loyalties has reduced not only church atten- 
dance but also commitment to wrzuilde ("plUartiKed") institutions. 
This secularization has led to questions about the continuing need 
for confessional schooling, at least on the prt^cnt scale. 

The second dwelopment, related In a complex fashion to the first, is 
a certain lc»$s of nerve among those upon whom confessional schooling 
depends to confirm its purpose, from church hierarchies to teachers. If 
scluMds are no kwif^r distinctively Catholic or Protestant, how docs 
their maintenance with public fimds guarantee liberty of conscience? 
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The third development Is a ntw and aggressive advocacy of the 
common school, seen as the means of bridging not only confessional 
and class dlfTerences. but ^wlng ethnic differences within Dutch 
society ^ well. 

One of the lasting heritages of the Raicification has iKien a deter- 
mination by Ehitch [wditical and communal leaders not to allow it to 
be called into question, lest the divisive school struggle be revived. 
Their actual preferences for public or confessional schtxtling have 
been expressed in those nuances of policy that the Dutch are so 
skilled at rsadlng. 

This consensus among the major iK}litical parties has been dis- 
turbed by the increasing militancy of the Association for riibllc 
Education (VCK)), a "propaganda cM^anization for public education" 
(Leune 1981, 40B) representing some 4.(K)0 public school associa- 
tions and parent councils. The WK> has called for a new "school 
struggle" to s^TOcp away what It considers the outmoded and coun- 
terproductive relics of verzulling. In alliance with the union repre- 
senting educators r^mployed In govemment-oiKarated schools ( Al^P). 
the VOO has argued that confessional education is neither demanded 
by parents nor provided by most Catholic and Prott«tant schools, and 
presents an obstacle to the "constructive educational poUcy" that 
national and local government should be frc^e to pursue in the Interest 
of social justice and equality (Schoten and Wansinh 1984), 

These acts of aggression did not ^. narked by supporters of 
confessional schooling. Protestant education leader Klaas de Jong 
Ozn. asked whether the pacification was In danger and denied that 
public 8ch4X>ls were truly neutral in a sense thai would make them 
acceptable for Christian parents. The VOO itself was trying to give 
public j^hools a distinctive richtlng, while the ABOP made no m:ret 
of its desire to promote a distinctive leftist ideological flavor, he 
charged. Many public schools, he suggested, were strongly marked 
by the form of Indoctrination i^ught by the Humanist League. 
Similar charges have been made by the policy sjxi^ialist of the 
Central Bureau for Catholic Education (Jong Ozn. i985a: Walstljn 
IfWB). 

IVo staff members of the VOO, Fons van Schoten and Hans 
Wansink, arguexl in a ctmtroversial book. In 1984. that a lo^ of 
distinctly identity on the part of confe^ional schools calls into 
question their claim upon public support as an alternative to public 
and nonsectarlan private schools. In contrast with the {^ttem of 
recent decades, in which private scht»llng has been the rule aiid the 
government "filled In" where that failed to meet the needs of partic- 
ular groups or areas, these advocates of public schooling argued that 
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the common school ahould again become the norm for Dutch 
education^ 

A **new school struggle" is necessary —Indc^ has already begun — 
according to ^fen Schoten and Wanslnk. In the flret place, they argue, 
the evolution oS society requires that i^hooling seen as a primary 
Instrument of government fwlicy They do not hesitate to refer to this 
as a **state pedagogy/' while conc«Ung that to call it a •'constructive 
education policy'' will be le^ contnmrrslal. 

Education* as a collective provision, i^rves to provide for 
the constantly chasiging needs of the community. That is 
what the scciety pays for. The auth(»rities commi^on 
education to make a contribution to the removal of social 
inequalities and cultural apartheid as the pi'eajnditlon for 
the full participation of emyonc in the life of the society. 
The quality of this contribution forms the main issue of the 
new school struggle. (S/an Schoten and Wansink 93) 

Because prli^ite (and especially confessional) ^hocdlng was estab- 
lished to perpetuate rather than to remove group loyalties. It cannot 
contribute to cultural integration. "Whenever a private school seeks 
to contribute to cultural integraticm, it is fAced with a dilemma: give 
preference to its testimony or to dialogue with those who think 
otherwise/* (Van Schoten and Wansink 1984, 94) 

Such a dialogue would inquire trsatiii^ thc^ views as of equal value. 

\ Vkn Schoten and Wsmsink, and expiej^lng this equality concretely 
, ^ appointment of teachera, parent cmmcll and governing 
k^rs who hold these vlewa It would require. Indeed, placing the 
aai J ; y, the richtlng, of the school up for discussion. A private school 
thh^i refused to make sw:h fundamental chaises in its nature and 
direction could not, by Wn Schoten and Wan^nk's definition^ be of 
equal quaUty with a public ^hocdi in tmns of the new expectations 
placed upon education. Thus the authorities would be Justified, even 
compelled, to withdraw financial mipport, A private school that did 
accept such conditiCMOS might as well be a public schc^ in any case; 
having Ic^t its distinctive richtiitg, it would have lost its claim upon 
support as an educational alternative. 

The second line of argument employed by Van Schoten and 
Winsink starts from the other end. from the demands and interests 
of parents. Since the slogan under which the **school struggle" wae 
waged was "the school belongs to parents" they seek to i^ow that 
the present verzuilde system do«^ not resj^iond to what {mrents want. 
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•nielr argument here has two parts. On the one hand, they cite the 
findings of parent surveys to argue that confessional educaUon Is a 
matter of secondary concern for most parents with children in 
Protestant or Catholic schools. On the other, they point to the 
resistance of the leadership of confessional education to a legislative 
proposal requiring all schcKrfs to elect decision-making councils 
reprinting aU of the parents. This they take as evidence that 
confessional education is rooted In the distinctions of a no-longer- 
relevant past, and is afraid to be subject to the prloriUes of today's 
parents. 

The surv^ cited by Vkn Schoten and Wanslnk to make the first 
point asked parents what reasons were important or unimportant in 
choosing a secondary school. Responses were in four categories: 
"very important." "impmtant." ' Indifrerent," and "unimportant and 
very unimportant." Critics of the present system of support for 
confessional education take as significant that only 12 percent of 
parents said it was very important that the school "base Its educaUon 
on the reUgion or world view of our family." On the other hand, the 
combined Important/very important responses on this item were 40 
percent, with 41 per cent saying this was unimportant/very unim- 
portant. By comparison. 31 percent of parents found the quality of 
the school building Important or very important For 88 percent it 
was Important/very important that the school "operBte on the basis 
of ideas about the education of children that we support" (Boef, 
Bnmneman, and Konings 1983). 

What can one make of such results? Certainly not that choice is 
unimportant to Dutch parents, so they could be satisfied with a 
single type of schooling. For seven out of eight the educaUonal 
phUosophy of a school is important, and it is fair to assume that this 
means they are not satisfied with every variety. Religious identity of 
a school Is less significant as a motivaOon for making a particular 
choice, though 40 percent represents a large constituency. 

A second point that Van Schoten an'! Wlanslnk seek to demon- 
strate with parent surveys Is that far more confessional education is 
avallabk:~and State-subsidized— In the Netherlands than parents 
acluaUy want. Unfortunately for their case, the data they provide 
seem to show a fairly close correspondence of supply and demand, at 
least at the elementary level, particulai iy if those parents who do not 
select one of the four major options are left out of account (table 2). 

The category of "cooperative" schools (samenwerkingsscholen) 
refers to those that bring together several rtchtlngen. for example. 
Protestant and Catholic, or Catholic and Neutral (pubUc or private) m 
a community where enrollments do not jusUfy two schools. For some 
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General 



Kictiung 


Preschool 


Elementary seccmdaxy 




I^rente expressing pnjference. 1979 


Public 


34-2 


33.6 


36.3 


Protestant 


95.6 


25.7 


25.0 


Catholic 


31.7 


32.2 


26.6 


Other private 


2.2 


2.5 


3.3 


Cooperative 


6-2 


6.0 


9.9 




Distfibution of students. 1^0 




Public 


30.1 


31.4 


20.7 


Protestant 


28.3 


28.1 


24.8 


Catholic 


36.3 


37.9 


36.8 


Other private 


5.3 


2.6 


17.7 



Data calculated from A-P.M. van Schoten and Hans Wanslnk^ nfeuu^ 
schoalstryd: Kneipimten en confltcten in de hedendaagse cmtk^rwijspolttiek, 
Ufcrecfat: Bohn, Scheltema, and Holkema. 1984. 



educatoiB and parents, this is seen as preferable to any of the 
traditional options, as a way to foster **encounter'* and tolerance. 

Ttiis survey, conducted In 1979 among approximately 2.500 par- 
ents with children at all ages under 16. Is often cited by those who 
urge that public schools become the norm in the Netherlands. The 
researchers found that almost all parents with ciiildren In kindergar- 
ten, elementary or academic secondary schools cou 1 identify the 
richting of the school, but that confusion existed among parents of 
vocatiCHial school students. Although only 10 i^rcent of the students 
were in public VKational school the parents of 35 percent reported 
that their children were in public »:hools. Conversely. 34 percent of ' 
the student were In nonconfesslonal private vocational schools 
(often sponsored by business and industry), but the parents of only 3 
percent of the parents reported that. 

In other vrords, the researchers concluded, "neutral private voca- 
ticoial education was obviously considered, by those using It, as 
public" (Bocf-van der Meulen 1985. 83). That such a confusion exists 
la perhaps to be exported, g ^n tliat few parents pay much attention 
to the legal sponsorship v a school, though most are aware of T 
whether it is Catholic, or Pn>t«»tant, or deiit^rately seculrr. 

An extensive study of the rea«Mis ftjr parent choice has 5tK;en 
published in three stages in recent years by researchers working in 
the Utrecht area. Their conclusions seem to reflect their own agree- 
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ment with Wn Schoten and Wanslnk's position about tlie oversupply 
of psligiaus schoolings but the data support a contrary pc^lUon 
equally well. As so often in such cases, everything depends upon the 
qu^ti<iHis ^^d and the wsy responses are groupwl. 

Barents were asked about their primary reason f<K* selecting an 
elementary schocd. Of 6^ sets of parents who responded to the 
written Intjulryt the r^^archers refwrted, 70 percent stated that 
school quality was the most important consideration, and for only 22 
|:^rcent was richUng the mc^ important. This response seems to 
sug^t an oversupply of rdi^ous schooling in the Netherlands. 

This conclusion is misleading, how^^. Many parents who value 
schooling shaped by a particular religious tradition would neverthe- 
less put quali^ even higher; indeed, it is striking that as many as 30 
percent of the parents were willing to give quality the second place to 
another school characteristic. A more satisfactory analysis of the 
strength of motimtlon would ask what proportion of parents would 
accept a school at some distance from their home. Considered in this 
way. the figures suggest a rather different picture: 54 percent of the 
I^rents regarded the richting of the school as more important than 
the distance from home to school. It Is felr to conclude, then, that for 
something more than half of the j^rents the religious or ideological 
characteristics of the school were an imjKsrtant consideration in 
making a selection. For 27 percent of the parents, richtii^ was more 
important than quality, while for 44 percent richting was the least 
Important consideration. 

Another Interesting result of this study is the opportunity to 
compare the proportion <rf parents who characterized themselves as 
having religious convictions with the proportion with a preference for 
particular school choicer. Of the total sample* 35 percent identified 
themsdves as •'bonfes^g" Protestants. Catholics, or "other" {mc^y 
conservatiw Prc^stants): 50 percent exprrased a preference for a 
Protestant or Catholic school, and 32 percent for a public school- If 
this sample is representative of the Netherlands as a whole, the 
;HX>portlon wanting public %hools and the proportion of total ele- 
mentary enrollment in such schools corrrapond almost exactly. 
These results do not suggest the kind <^ mismatch between parent 
wishes and the availability of public education claimed by \^n 
Schoten and Wansink. 

A final point from the study is that jwrents in the Utrecht area were 
almc^t exactly divided {30 to 37 percent) between those who prc« 
ferred a traditional or a **renewcd*' pedagogy- Asked about aspects of 
P^^gy. 52 per cent prcfcmed what the researchers characterized 
as a "repressive'* classroom— perhaps better descril^d in American 
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terms as ••structured**— while 25 percent preferred a "permissive" 
atmc^phere. Again 52 percent wanted the content erf education to be 
central, while 31 percent wanted the child to be central, (Eck, 
Antink. and Vferaart l^H) 

Such surveys do not discredit the present system of parent choice 
In the Netherlands: to the contrary, the foct that parents differ 
significantly on what th^ want suggests that diversity in schcxxling 
meets a real need. The mistake is to interpret the data in terms of an 
either/or» as though schools can only vary in rlchting or In pedagogy, 
not in both. The constitutional guarantees of educational freedom, 
though intended primarily to protect liberty o^ conscience, have the 
effect of providing space for pedagogical diversity as well. There is no 
single mcMjei of Catholic or of Protestant ^iiooling in the Nether- 
lands; at least as much diversity exists among schools in each group 
as among public schcmls in the United States, 

That the argument from the preferences of pmrents is not truly 
central to the case for a '"new school struggle" becomes evident when 
this argument is set l>e3ide the first and more central, reason glwn 
by VSan Schoten and Wansink for restoring the primacy of the public 
school. 

If the pubUc common school is primarily an instrument of *ton- 
structive educational policy" for the government, it can, in the last 
analysis, matter little what parents want. While confessional organi- 
sations are accused of resisting the imposition of elected parent 
councils to supplement governing boards and possibly to change the 
richUng of schools, the VOO concede that such councils could in no 
case imprint a distinctly flawr upon a public school. *'lt is in fact of 
no significance;* Van Schoten and Wsmsink wrote in answer to a 
Catholic critic* "that a specific group of parents in a specific public 
school may perhaps have a strongly experienced group feeling. That 
may be fine for the group of parents, but it can have no influence 
upon the public school as such/' (V^ Schoten and Wanalnk 1985. 7) 
Thus the VOO is an advocate for more participation by parents in 
decision making, so long as the parents endorse what the VCK) tak<es 
to be the mission and character of the public school. 

Although parent surveys do not really undermine the case for the 
present organization of education in the Netherlands, their role in 
making decisions about the provi^on of schooling is hotly debated. 
Leaders in confessional schooling resist propc^ls that the number of 
Catholic or Protestant schools needed in an area should be deter- 
mined by social science re^arch rather than, as at pre^nt, by the 
number of children whose families officially t^long to one denomi- 
nation or another. The fact that parents demonstrably choose Prot- 
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estant or Catholic schools Is more significant for school planning, 
they argue, than whether they attend church. Surveys conducted by 
municipalities (the sponsors of public schools and thus, in a sense, 
the rivals of private schools) that ask parents to specify their reasons 
fcM- choc^ng Catholic schools are an interference with the rights of 
conscience. Catholic policy analyst Wilbert van Walstijn has argued 
recently. "The best t^ls for research continues to be the actual 
choice Itself. That is true for political elecUons. it is also true for 
school choices" (WalsUjn 1987). 

Walstijn and other advocates for confessional schooling concede a 
decline in the proportion of parents surveyed for virhom religion is a 
central consideration in choosing a school, especially among Catho- 
lics. A 1966 study found that 86 percent of Catholic parents vi^ted 
a Catholic school, ccnnpared with 65 percent who expressed such a 
preference in 1979. By contrast, among evangelical Protestants the 
proportion remained high, at 96 and 90 percent in the two surveys. 
Among members of the Hcrwrmde Ksrk, the "mainline" Protestant 
denomination which traditionally has supported public schools, the 
proportion preferring a religious school actually increased, from 54 
percent to 61 percent, while those preferring a public schcM>l dropjMsl 
from 40 to 26 percent (Walstijn and Boissevaln 1981). 

This Issue has ^een researched several times. In the raidslxties. a 
time of great turmoil in the Catholic Church In the Netherlands, J. A. 
van Kemenade conducted a study of Catholic parents and teachers. 
He found a good deal of uncertainty among the staff of Catholic 
schools about the legitimacy of the religious aspect of their enter- 
prise, but continuing support among parents. In a sense, the parents 
believed In what the teachers were supposed to be doing more than 
the teachers did! Among parents of elementary children the Catholic 
Identity of the school was important for 87 percent, comf^red with 
70 percent among parents of secondary and 50 percent among 
parents of vocational school students. The simplest explanation of 
these differences is that each vocational school is Ukely to enroll 
many students for whom it is the only one in the vicinity with a 
particular program (Kemenade 1968). 

In the early seventies, a study was made of the reasons that parents 
chose Protestant-Christian schools. Fbr 77 percent of the parents the 
Christian character of the instruction was an important consideration, 
and G9 percent wanted a scho<^ that would shield children from 
"worldly ideas." A third impcurtant motive had to do wl*li the atmo- 
sphere of the school: the Protestant school was seen as more concerned 
with the happiness and pei^onal development of the child and less with 
worldly succe^. and teachers were seen ^ racse approachable. 



The researchers categorized the degree of motivation of the par- 
ents to cho(^ a Protestajnt school by the number of reasons that they 
cited. They fovmd that 93 percent of the most highly motivated would 
make that choice even if it required that the child cross a heavily 
traveletJl road, compared with 48 pCTcent of those who offered no 
reascms for preferring a Protestant school. 

Thte group of highly motivated parents placed the primary respon- 
sibility for education on parents (69 percent) rather than on the 
government (21 i^rcent) or the Church (4 percent). When asked how 
Protestant scho^s differed from public schools, far more gave an- 
swers related to atmc^phere and values than to quality as such 
(Flamaut de Jonge, and Westra 1974). 

A recent wide-scale study of the effectlvene^ of secondary schools 
found that. In fact, both Protestant and Catholic schools produced 
better results on cognitive measures and al^ on the satislactlon of 
students and teachers with their experience- The author concluded 
that this result hau to do In part with the clarity of identity these 
schools pos^ssed, and urged that public schools seek to develop 
something of the same quality (Marwljk Kooy-von Baumhauer 1984. 
157-65). 

What of the concern expressed by public school advocates, that 
the present system may 1:^ depriving many parents who object to 
religiously based schools of their right to a neutral education? Thus 
Inzlcht the magazine published by the Association for Public Edu- 
cation frequently carries accounts of communitl^ in which public 
schools are allegedly insufficiently available (for e^rample, Goossens 
1986; Jansen 1986; Sekreve 1985; Vrles and Wansink 

Walstljn found* in his study of the cnolce motives of Catholic 
parents, that all elementary and secondary school parents, and all 
but one ol the kindergarten parents surveyed in Amsterdan, in 
the north of the country reported that they had real choices ic 
heavily Catholic south— source of most corrj^ialnts from 
school advocates— 20 percent of elementary and 40 percent ot . - 
dergarten parents reported that they did not have a real choice; this 
does rot mean, of course, that they ware necessarily unhap;:^ vsrlth 
the school available. The study also foui;d that Catholic {wents in 
the south were le^ likely than those in other areas to volunteer the 
Catholic richting of a school as a primary reason for choosing it; this 
may simply mean that Catholics In areas where they are in the 
minority must work more consciously at retaining their identity and 
that of their children- Given that, in the south, the only schools 
nearby may be Catholic, religion may not become a conscious reason 
for chooshig (WalsUjn 1983). 
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Van Schoten and Wan&lnk's fundamental critique of the present 
structure of Dutch education, with its instituticmali^ed diversity, has 
not t^en picked up as a policy option by any of the major political 
parties. The tiny Pacifist ScK^lallst Pfeuty did call for promotion of 
public education as a way to overoime what it saw as the unfort unate 
structural pluralism (verzuiling) of Dutch Ufe. and the Communist 
S^arty contended that private education provided for the conservative 
parties a power-base that would have to be eliminated. Not even these 
fringe parties* however, called the educational freedom guaranteed 
by the Dutch Constitution directly into question (Beljon and de 
Jonge 1984). 

A single State iwr^hool Is no longer on the agenda of the Dutch 
Liberal Rarty (WD) State Secretary for Education (and prominent 
Liberal) J. Ginjaar-Maas concedes that her jmrty sought to create, 
in the 19th century, a '^ccntraUzing-autocratlc education system." 
but Insists upon the commitment of present-day Literals to ever 
more educational freedom (Ginjaar-Maas 1976. 99). 

In a discu^ion paper entitled **Llberal I\)sitlon *^ (A Future Rich in 
Opportunity— Responsdiblc Freedom)" at the end of 1987, the VVD 
stressed that the role of government in education had been too contitrt- 
ling and patenudtetlc* Rather than be coiMremed with the itetails d 
mhixA management, education policy ^ould concentrate on helping 
schoo''^ take rei^xmsibility for regulating themselves. By ^ttlng clear 
goals for student achiei^ment. gomnment could make it possible for 
the constltutiona] guarantees of educational freedom to be expressed in 
more truly diverse schooling. Thm choice would have more real content 
than at present (School en l^turen. April 1988), 

Nor Is a State monopoly of education the oflicial position of the 
Labor Party (PvdA), though there Is a recurrent tension between the 
desire to use schools as a means of reaching social goals and a 
commitment to allowing parents and students to determine the 
convictions and view of society that will Inform education. Labor has 
made a conscious effort in recent decades to Imt a "breakthrough 
f^y** that transcends the old ideological rigidities: this makes it 
important not to frighten away potential sup{K>rters who want school 
choice (Beljon and de Jong - 1984, 102). This is, indeed, not a new 
position, since the Socialisi Party (Labor's forerunner) made a stra- 
tegic decision in 1902 to abandon its opposition to confessional 
sch(K>ling, and thus paved the way for the PSaciflcatlon. 

Despite recurrent suspicion hy confessional organizations that 
Labor has a hidden agenda to fkvoT public schools. I^bor sjMkesi^r- 
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sons on education polJcy take care to stress the support of the party 
for "educational freedom." David van Ooijen insists that Socialists do 
not want to identify themi^Ives with th« public school. Jacques 
WaUa^ calls Sor less mther than more State overalght in education, 
and argu^ that there is much in common between social democratic 
thinking about facing respon^biUty at the "base " and the Catholic 
and neoOalvinist concepts of "subsidiarity" and "spiierc sover- 
eignty" (Ooijen 1986; WaJlage 1986). 

Although continuing to express commitment to parent choice and 
the frmiom to operate private schools with government support. 
Labor mak^ no secret of its conviction that the present range of 
choices, based (at the elementary level) almost exclusively on the 
religious Identity of schools, is out c^date. The party's pt^Hton is that 
the present system is made up of denominational cartels that in fact 
suppress real competition that would stimulate the quality of schools 
{School en Besturen. April 1988). 

In short, even the Labor l^ty, though It flirted a decade ago with 
a preference for a ^n^e State system of educaticMn. is concerned to 
distance itself from such an idea tiKiay. The diversity and parent 
choice that characterize Dutch education are popular, and many 
Labor supporters send their own children to private schools. Despite 
the urging of AsscK^tiem for Public Education chairman Lex van der 
Jagt, in 1983. that the Labor Piarty come out squarely for the public 
sch'^-J as a matter of principle, there is no indication Oiat this will 
happen any time soon. 

The Christian Democrats— a merger of the Cali'li Jst and Catholic 
political parties which were founded in the 19th century as a result of 
the cmitro^rsies over educational freedom--are, natumlly. strongly 
in fesvor of the present system, it is notable that the conf(^ional 
forties have supplied virtually ail f f the ministers of education In the 
various coalition governments and regard this as a key petition in 
their overall program. 

A 1983 proptml. in the face of the nt^ for cuts In the education 
budget, that the costs directly attributable to the verzulllng of 
education be determined drew conflicting legislative motions fmm all 
three major partis, based upon fine nuances crf^ intention. Catholic 
educatjional leader L. A. Stniik used the occasion to seek to link the 
Dutch Socialists to the unpopular propc^als of the Mitt^nd go^-n- 
ment In France to bring Catholic sajbools under direct ^ivemment 
control. SociaUst spokesmen Vm Kemenade and David Von Ooijen 
denied this charge with unusual heat. 

Clearly, the issue of cost is relevant to dtecusslons of i»rent choice. 
The present system of funding schools has the effect of ratcheting 
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coste up. The support provided to each private school Is determined 
bjr the costs of local public schools at the same grade level; there is 
thus no Incentive to limit oc^ts. 

A 1987 doctoml aii^ertatimi concluded that the present organiza- 
tion of parent choice— the verzulling of education—involves addi- 
tionsd amounting to s«^ral hundred million dollars a year at 
the elementary level alone. These additional costs. J. B. J. Koclman 
pointed out. arose from the way in which private school costs are 
ba^ upon those of public schotds. and from the maintenance of 
many very small schools. 

Ifoelman concluded that these additional costs could be reduced, 
without eliminating parent choice, by administraUve reforms includ- 
ing raising the minimum size for a school and increasing the 
distance that students could be required to go to attend the school of 
their parents* choice. Larger enrollment areas would presumably 
require a certain amount of student transportation, as in other 
cotmtries; such transportation is already subsidized with public 
funds when necessary in the name of educational freedom. 



Dutch parents who want schooling for their children that Is 
strongly marked with neligtous perspectives may be disappointed, 
despite the constitutional guarantees of choice. This has less to do 
with issues of funding or of government interference than with the 
difficulty that many Catholic and PrDtestant schools experience In 
matntaining their distinctive Identity. 

One of the main problems seems to be a loss of conviction among 
teachers that there is a distinctive religious heritage worth passing 
along vo their students. Goal statements developed by school fiacul- 
ties tend to stress "the ideals of Jesus Christ" or "respect for human 
diversity" ratiier than the dlstlncUves of Catholicism or Protestant- 
ism. In Van Kemenade's 1^6 study of parents and teachers assocl- 
ated with Catholic schools at various levels. 57 percent of the j^rents 
declared that the maintenance of Catholic schooUng was necessary, 
but only 30 percent of the teachers agreed. While teachers generally 
asserted that it was part of their professional responsibility to con- 
tribiite to the religious formation of their students, only one in five 
reported that they deliberately sought In their teaching to stress llie 
religious and ethical implications of the material (Kemenade 1968. 
229). 

The decision of the Catholic bishops in the sixties to replace the 
catecl Ism with more open-ended religious instruction has been 
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deploml by same as leading to confusion at the school l^^^-cL "Belief 
Is not a question of learning ssomei hlng" the bi^oj^ tola the faithful 
in a 1^5 Lenten letter, ""but primarily of living something/* Incon-* 
testably true as this statement might be. It seemed an open invitation 
to the Catholic school to stress social concern® to the exclusion of 
specific doctrines (Coleman 1978, 137). 

Further confusicm was caus^ by a prcp j^I, advanced in 1972 by 
a leading Catholic educator, that public and confe^onal s4ihfK)ls 
work together In a "tertlum" or "third way^ based upon "a well- 
ctmsidered choice for spiritual plurilhrmity/* The main reason for 
developing this option. State Secretary for Education C. E. Sch^lf- 
hout tiM Pariiament, was that citizens demanded it for principled 
reasons. It was thus not to be seen merely as a way to increase 
efficiency ot to lower cc^ts, but as a step ibrward in Dutch education, 
away from the veraullde system that he had ^rlier served as director 
of the Central Office for Catholic Education. 

This Incident, which produced ore sensation than concrete 
results, can be seen as reflecting a "I ss of nerve'* on the pmrt erf the 
leaders of eon^^lcmal education. F * a time uncertainty prevailed 
abcmt the essentials of the faith that c^uld and indeed must be taught 
to the rising generation, and a growing j^nse arose that a new 
pedagogy was called far, one that would in some ways be the 
antithesiib of what had gone before. One could imagine Catholic and 
Protestant schools simply teaching less and less doctrinal material, 
and confining themselves to the development of secular knowledge 
and skills. This is not at all what hapjKaied. The new pedagogical 
ideal was as heavily value laden that which it replaced. 

Equally uncertain signals came from the Council for Affaire of 
Church amd School of the largest Protestant church. In 1975. the 
Council expressed a preference for schools In which various points of 
view were represented and respected, and one of its leaders, B. 
Buddhigh', warned that "the ChrisUan school" might serve prima- 
rily as an Instrument of "propaganda and the maintenance of a 
particular lifestyle/' The next year, he expressed his reservations 
about "the school as a single-family dwelling;'* his sUong preference 
was for the ^'dialogue school,'' In which stre^ was laid upon the two 
•'core themi^ of the Gospel: Liberation and Solidarity." Several years 
later, the Council expressed its concern that "exclusive maintenance 
of the traditional wrxullde education falls to do justice to new 
developments that take account of pedagogical heterogeneUy." A 
recent Council report expressed concern afcK>ut the negative effects of 
the ver^ulling of education, and called for schools in which "rules a 
cMmate of tolerance, in which teachers and children and the children 
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among theniselves can accept aiid respect one another, precisely 
with respect to theh diffcreaccs" iBeljon and de Jonge 1984, 90; 
GUhuls, Pietdooi (no di^teK 13: Buddlngh' if576. 78-9: Raad voor dc 
Zaken van K^k en Sch<^>l (no daie), 13. 9K 

Prolesscr N. L. Dodde ol Rotterdam and Utrecht Universities, a 
distinguished historian of education, has called into question 
whether freedom of education continues to have real content in the 
Netherlands. Dodde suggests that, in a time of declining enrollment, 
the freedom to establish new schools is largely meaningless and 
forced merg[ers undermine the guarantee of a distinctive character, 
virhlle increased ^vemment regulation limits management freedom 
as well. He has predicted that confessional education will essentially 
destroy Itself from within. 

Confessional schools have become, he believes, nothing more than 
Protestant- or c::athollC"aa\K>red version^ of public education: "There 
is no pedagogical Justification foi the school struggle," The Irreslsl- 
Ible tendency, EJodde stated, was tovirard "general'* schooling, not as 
a matter of educational jK>licy but because of the development of 
society. This schooling would be based esaentlally upon humanistic 
educational goals. (Dodde 1986a, 1986b), 

Public school advocate Fons van Schotcn of the Association fw 
Public Education asserted, even more emphatically, that the secular- 
taxation of confessional education is preceding apace •'from the inside 
out," despite the suct^essful pubhc resistance of its Interest groups 
(Schoten 1983). 

This line of argument is contested by representatlws of confes- 
sional education, and cmicern for the identity of their schools does 
indeed seem to be resurgent. In some respects this reflects a reaction 
from the excessiis of secularisation, spurred on by the taunts of thc^ 
who question whethej^ the dciiomlnational latw^Is attached to schools 
continue to have any real significance. 

The appointment by I\>pe John I^ul II of several new, more 
conservative bishops has led to a stiffening of the CathoUe Church's 
insistence on the distinctive identity of schools identified with 
tthough no longer directly operated by) that denomination. The 
Bishop of Roermond, in particular, has Insisted recently that the 
board of each school in his diocese calling Itself Catholic modify its 
bylaws to permit him to appoint a personal representative, with a 
veto over any decisions coni^dered to Ik* in conflict with the Catholic 
character of the school. No teachers are to be appointed or retained at 
such schwls who are not prepared to cooperate in the realization of 
the goals of Catholic education, as expressed in orthwlox teaching 
and a virtuous personal lifestyle [Schoalbestuur. NovemlK^r 1987). 
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Altliough the president of tlie National Catholic School Council 
expressed concern about re-lmposltlon of hierarchical authority. It Is 
significant that, in the same breath, he conceded that Catholic 
^HSucation had, in many communltii^, lost Its distinctive prcrfik, 
Piamit choice, he agreed, should be made on the basis of a clear 
underetanding of what is offered* including the norms, values, and 
world view of Catholic education. 

A Protestant organi^tlon founded more than a century ago. the 
Union: School and Gk^peK is devoting major resources to helping 
Pn>testemit<:hristian schools express a distinctive Christian identity 
in every aspect of curriculum and program. Directcw fand former 
State Secretary for Education} Klaas de Jong Ozn. noted recently 
with satisfaction that Protestant school people no longer needed to be 
convinced that it was necessary to be intensively involved with 
questions of identity; "ThlE has slowly become a life-and-death 
concern for many Christian schools" (Jong Ozn 1988). 

Over the last two decades, a network of more conservative Protes- ' 
tant schools has developwed, known as Refc»itnational Schools* This 
net^^k now operatt^ a govemmrnt-supportc^ teachera' college in a 
handsome new facility and publishes a Journal dedicated to deflnlng 
a pedagogy sharply dlstlncti\^ from that erf other schools. 

The difference between Protestant-Christian and Reformatlonal 
schools is based essentially on a different relationship with the 
Calvinist inots they share. Reformatlonal schools base education 
upon the classic fcvrmulations of doctrine, and continual attempts are 
made to draw out the pedagc^lcal Implications of Reformation and 
Puritan texts (Middelkoop 1983; Golverdingen 1985b)* Protestant- 
Christian schools, by contrast, orient tliemselves directly on the 
Bible and attempt to apply it freshly to contemjKjrary challenges. 

In the political battles that led to public funding for confessional 
schooling, the mainline Protestant Hervormde Church was, in gen- ■ 
eral, a supporter of the publlt common school. OrganizatJonal sup- 
port for the " school struggle" on the Protestant side came largely 
from groups that had bro^n away from the Hervormde Church in 
search of more orthodox Calvinl&t teaching. Since these groups were 
continually splintering from each other, the political leaders of the 
school struggle dellt^rateiy chose the broad platform of school 
with the Bible" without further doctrinal definition (Gilhuls 1987, f 
20h 

For certain strictly Calvinist groups, the Protratant-Christian 
schools that resulted from these efforts were unsatisfactor)'; indeed, 
some preferred to put t heir children In public schools where there ^ 
was simply an abwnce of religious teaching rather than the pos^bil- ^ 
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ity of doctrinally inadequate leaching. During the 1920s, an increas- 
ing number of schools were established as alternatives to local 
Protestant-Christian schools^ and the pace picked up after World War 
11; at present, they enroll some 30,000 students, with 122 elementary 
schools and a scattering of otner types. 

Neutral private school^ including 190 elementary schools, have 
coordinating ollgani^ation8 parallel to those In Catholic and Protes- 
tant education, but it v^uld be contrary to their nature to seek to 
deflnc a single identity. Most have been organized to provide a highly 
distinctive pedagogy* whether based on the theories of Maria Mont- 
essori or Rudolf Steincr, Helen Parkhurst or Beter Petereen. 

Despite the right of parent choice, controwrsy exists over the 
extent to which individual public schools may become distinctive in 
an effort to attract students; from a legal perspective, the Education 
Council found, freedom of nchting applies only to private schools. All 
public schools rcprerA«:nt the same rlchtlng and should, implicitly, 
have no distinct flavor. 

Some public school advocates are eager to define a positive rather 
than a negative character, in order to stress the distinctive mission of 
public schooling in relation to scjcial renewaK Th€*y arc concerned at 
research Indicating that most municipalities make little eJfort to 
translate a "public school identity*' into concrete JK^dagog}^ and 
school climate (Detering and Kalkman 1986a), On the other hand, 
others argue, the unique role oi the public st^hool is to be acceptable 
to everyone, particularly by showing respect for individual religious 
convictions, and thus it should not become the confessional school of 
nonsectarianlsm, even though this might expn ss the preference of 
most parents who chwise public education (Graaf 1983, 43). 

Recurrent calls have been made for privatizing public education, 
or at least for placing individual public schoo! > under "responsible 
authorities" that are closer to the school than is municipal govern- 
ment, in the inti K St of eftectiveness and coherence (Wallage !983). 
Surveys indicate that, for most parents, the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of public schcK>ls is their neutrality, not their public gover- 
nance. Social rxrmocrats in jiartlrular arc divide :d between a 1m lief 
that education should l>e carried out )jy government in the interest of 
broad social goals, and a commitment lo parent involvement and 
responsiveness to the desire;:* of thcK.e m(>st directly afftx-ted by 
schooling (Leune 1983). 

In a disc usslon paper issued at the end of 1987, the conservative 
Liberal Party (WD) calh*d rc peatediy for giving public schc¥)ls the 
legal status of neutral private s(^h(K>ls, while their coaliticm partners, 
the Christian Democrats (CDA), urged that public schools bv prlva- 
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tlzed [School en Besturen. April 1988). In budget debates in March 
1988, the Cabinet suggested that savings could be made in the 
education budget by abolishing municipal education departments 
altogether. Minister of Education W. J. Deetman pointed out. how- 
ever, that some parents chcK>se. as a matter of principle, schwils 
operated directly by government and committed (by the Constitu- 
tion) to respect all beliefs and convictions, and such choices must be 
respected as well as those for confessional schooling. If no public 
schools existed, he added, more government interlerence wiln pri- 
vate schools might be needed to protect the right of every parent to an 
inoffensive education; thus the rt^sult of eliminating public schools 
might be to reduce, rather than to increa5si% diversity [Schoolbestuur, 
April 1988). 
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In 1975, J. A. Van Kemenade, then minister of education for the 
Labor Party, issued a discussion memorandum called "Contours of a 
Future Education System in the Netherlands." The role of the 
government, as presented in this document, was no longer primarily 
concerned with the fair distribution of funds among v;irlous types of 
schools. Through "constructive educational policy. * society could be 
reshaped. As characterized by Doddc. "in constructive educational 
policy the national government takes many tasks upon itself out of 
the attitude that the educational system is too comprehensitnr and 
too dUf.'rentiated to l>c left to the op'nions and activities of well- 
meaning individuals and group? in Dutcu society, whtthcr expert or 
not" (Dodde 1984). 

Hans Wansink. of the anti-private school Assmiation for Public 
Edt'cation, has insisted that "the essential thing is no longer the 
right to provide trducation according to the inward-turning vision of a 
group sharing a common view of life, but the right to individual 
fidfiilment.*" Thus the claims of group-life upon the individual are to 
be minimized and the pit^ser.t system of education is seen as a 
principal obstacle to "the removal of siicial inequality and cultural 
apartheid." The siubiitlK of the 1983 article in which Wansink 
expressed these vie*.vs is "from vcr^uiUng ("piUarizatlon") to encoun- 
ter as the model for emancipation" (Wansink 1982a): Ironically, 
howt'vcr. it was precisely the creation of corifessional si^hools and 
other verzuiltlc institutions that provided structure to tlur "♦•manci- 
pation" of the Catholic and Protestant common people in the 19th 
century. 

In the spirit of the "nev. hool struggle." the principal of a public 
school in Utrecht told members of the nonconfcssioiial i^achers' 
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union that "private education is essentially a form of segregation, 
and segregation is in modern .society an outdated and discrimisiatory 
phenomenon." Another supporter of public schools argued that 
confessional schooling was based upon indoctrUiatton and managed 
"to form a group of slavish, locked-in Iwlievers scarcely able to take 
the slightest self-reliant actions." The result was "deformed person- 
alities, certainly never free from anxiety and permanently depenOent 
upon those who present themselves as their 'spiritual' leaders." Only 
public schools couW prevent this unfortunate result (G. J. Erdtsieck, 
quoted in Jong Ozn. 1985c: Th. G. Bolleman. quoted in Gilhuls. 
Pleidool, 9). 

In short, the confessional school and the fticlfication upon which 
its present status rests are being called into question to an unprece- 
dented extent. The attacks rest less upon solid evidence that parents 
have ceased to value religious education for their children (whatever 
their own convictions) than they do upon a shift in definition of the 
mission of schooling. 

Those who arc pressing for a redefinition of this mission to include 
a broad responsibility lor reshaping society are Sn fact —consciously 
or not— returning to the nation-building goals of those who first 
established the government-controlled system of jjopular education 
in the first decades of the 19th century. They believe in the "tnake- 
abillty" of society, the possibility of creating a new form of humanity 
free of the limitations and prejudicn^ of earlier generations. 

Despite the substantial sei^ularization of Dutch life, however, there 
is no sign that parents are any more willing than their predecessors 
in the 19th century to give up the hard-won freedom to chorase the 
schools in which their children arc to be educated. Even the religious 
character of that schooling seems to be in continuing demand. 

There is a sometimes latent, sometimes open longing for 
expt^rience of God. The Catholic school is still for many, 
whether in the church or marginal, a place where parents 
want to find something of their tradition, their youth; they 
seek something that will make up for what they themselves 
feel they lack, they expect something that they can't always 
express in words, they fintl something of the danger of 
letting children grow up in an 1-culturc where self- 
fulfillment Takes the place of grovc'lng in rt\«ijx)nsibility for 
others Uving in a spiritually leveling mass culture they 
expect from thf; Catholic school specifically that it will not 
give automatic adherence to a society whose lack of values 
and norms has led to an almost absolute moral relativism 
In which each may go his way and in which each is the final 




authority for himself* so that shared resjKinsiblllty has 
become an almost Incomprehensible virtue. (Struik 1^3, 
22) 

Thus the strength of the Catholic schcK>I lies not in its adaptation 
to fashionable trends in the society, but precisely in its being 
different. 

The desire to maintain a measure of religious and cultural distlnc- 
tiven^s appears to l>e a growing consideration for immigrant r»rents 
as well. The Dutch authorities had not encouraged the use of the 
freedom of school choice for the oj^eration of ^:hools by ethnic and 
linguistic minority groups* basing this u|[K>n the principle that 
society i^ould be so arranged that minority group meml^rs had not 
only equal rights and duties but also real access to all institutions, 
and the Judgment that such access would best be furthered by 
discouraging ''categorical** provisions for ethnic ^ups. While rec- 
ognizing that each group had a right "to llw and give shape to their 
own identity" the g^ivemment insisted that **in gene^l there Is no 
difference between minorities and the rest of the population" [Reger- 
Ing^iota ooer het mlnderhedenbeleld 1983). An eas Uer draft of the 
government policy had warned that **if minorities mostly or exclu- 
sively call on values and/or interests that differ from those of the host 
society and set themselv^ a|wt from this society, that will lead to 
Isolation. Memters of the group can tlien be held back from actually 
orienting themselves to the surrounding society, at the cost of their 
chances within the society.'* [Ontwerp-Minderhedennota 1981) 

Over the jmst year or two the dam seems to have broken, however, 
and despite the misgiving of local education authorities several new 
ethnic schools have been founded. In 1987 a flurry of stories ap- 
I^ared in the press about requests for public funding of Moslem 
schools in Rotterdam and Eindhoven, a Hindu school in The Hague, 
and also an additional Jewish school in Rotterdam. At tlrpt It was 
unclear whether the proposals were primarily ethnic or religious: for 
example, would an Islamic school really be a TUrkish or a Moroccan 
school? {Samenwijs, Ctetober 19871 In a discussion of the pros and 
cons of Islamic and Hindu schools arranged by the Journal Sameri" 
wljs, the Protestant and Catholic participants— with their tradition of f 
denominational schooling- insisted uxK>n the right of immigrant 
parents to d^^clde for themselv^^s whether such schixjls w>uld be in ;^ 
the Interest of their children, while representatives of progrc^ive 
ethnic organisations argued against separate schools? {Samenwljs, 
November 1987). 

Althoug^ no one questions the right of Hindti and Moslem grou{>s 
to set up schools and— If enough parents select thtst^ schools— to 
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recelw: full public funding, local authorities have not been eager to 
give their approval. A Hindu group in The Hs^e ratjxirlenced many 
delays in obtaining approval, while the education oiBcials <rf the 
Eindhoven and Rotterdam governments expressed their regret over 
the necessity of blowing Islamic ^hools (Samenwifs. May 1988, 
January 1989). 

The reslstarce reflects in large iMurt the opposition of many Labor 
PlEirty leaders— in control of the government of most cities, where 
immigrants are concentrated— to nonpublic schooling in general, 
and to the teaching of religion within the framework of formal 
schcKding. Mc^lems complain that their long-standing requests for 
Islamic Instruction within public ^hoois have been ignore^!, or 
trivialized with a comparative religion approach that str^ses Tes J- 
vals but nut belieffis. As the chairman of the Hindu Education 
Fbundatlon pointed out, in another discussion. "Ym don't bring a 
Hindu child up as a Hindu by organizhig a Hindu festival or an exotic 
day. Our philosophy of life does not find a place in the public 
school. . . . We drni't want the superficial alone, and th_Js why we 
want a Hindu schfxjl" {SamenwiJls May 1988). 

Another frequent objection is that such schools ¥rtll lead to 
isolation. Advocates Insist that this is hypocrisy. A Moslem leader 
pointed out that no such concerns are raised about "international 
schcrals" serving the children of the elite, "but as soon as is a matter 
of setting up an Islamic or a Hindu school there's a lot of concern. 
Besides, there's no difference betweep the [public] inner-city schools 
and our school. In those schools the foreign chil'^ren are separate" 
{Samenwifs May 1988). 

And the Hindu leader noted that "in The Hague there is a Catholic 
school with 70 to 80 percent Hindu children. All the Hindu festivals 
are celebrated. W«en we say, take the Catholic label off and make it 
Hindu, we're accused of trying to segregate and polarize" (Somen- 
wljs. May 1988). 

Despite the resistance of authorities, an Islamic school was able to 
get off the ground with a hur>^-r!;d pupils in late 1988. The leaders 
insist that it is "a Dutch elementary school on an Islamic basis." and 
note that all five teachers are Dutch, supplemented by a Moroccan 
and a Hirkish teacher to provide supplemental language and culture 
lessons. The lesson plan is that of otlier Dutch schools, except that 
the required periods of religious (or humanistic) instruction are 
devoted to Islam. Dutch is the language of instruction except for the 
periods of religion and of supplemental language and culture classy. 
The Moroccan chairman of the school's trustees points out that 
non-Moslem pupils are welcome and would be treated with the same 



resp«;t that Moslem pupils have experienced In Catholic and Protes- 
tant schools: apparently no irony is intended. 

InteresUngly enough, it was the Protestant School Association 
which provided the necessary guarantees so that this Islamic school 
could g^t started, and the oig)anizer8 have made no contact with the 
embassies of Morocco or of Hirkcy. The Moslem community is clearly 
making use of; the existing structuras for denominational ori^nlza- 
tlon within Dutch society, rather than operating as an outi»ost of the 
homeland; in this they contrast with Jaj»mese groups in Britain. 

A study of the local debates over approving public funding for 
Islamic and Hindu schools notes that no concerns are expressed 
when a new Catholic or Protestant sK:hooI is proposed. "Private 
Chrtetian schools ai^ a familiar phenomenon, and everyone assumes 
without thinking twice about it that the paieniB vrant to provide 
education for their children out of their own religious iMickground." 
(Shadid and Van Koningsveld 1989. 155) 

Much of the oppc^itlon from the Left is connected with general 
oppcslUon to private schooling, v/hlle Chrlstiaii Democrats point out 
that organising denominational sschools is a proven means, in Dutch 
life, for groups to achieve "emancifjatJon" through community 
devetopment-— and to draw ;mrents more closely into the education of 
their children. Opponent express concern that separate ^hools will 
Incro&se intolerance and social division, while supporters point out 
that tMs has not been the result of Protestant and Catholic schools, 
and that the Increasing segregation in Dutch education reveals how 
little eifect efforts to promote tolermice have hnd. One city councillor 
In Eindhoven insisted that "We shouldn't be a king whether ifound- 
ing an Islamic schod) is good fear thc^ affected: thejr should deter- 
mine that for themselves." D^pite such arguments, the study 
concludt^. the strongly patemalMlc flavor of the discuss on su^ests 
that Islamic and Hindu parents v?culd have little chance of obtaining 
support for their schools tf they had to rely upon j^ltlcal persuasion 
rather than their consUh'tional rights (Shadid and Van Koningsveld 
1989. 170). 

On the basis of tliese rights. Islamic schools opened in August 
1988 in Amsterdam. Rotterdam and The Hague, while others were 
planned to open in 1989 in Haarlem and Oss. Similar efforts are 
under msy In Utrecht. Den Bofich, Leklen, C-orcum and Amelo 
(Samenii^s, February. April 1989). 

It is notable that th«^ schools are in no case based upon the 
linguistic and cognitive arguments advanced for separate develop- 
ment of linguistic minority pupils in the United States. The Dutch 
schools organised by linguistic minority groups do not instruct 




pupils primarily in their hume language, nor seek to shelter them 
from the kmguage of the host society, (hideed, Dutch law ^uld 
permit Hnguistfcally separate schcmls only undCT an article of the 
education lav s that applies to schools for pupils of foreign national* 
ity, such as the children of diplranats and busln^smen.) The concern 
of the Islamic and Hindu schools is rather with the wilues oi Dutch 
society and thus of Dutch schools, and they seek to provide an 
alternative schooling more consistent with the tNellcfs of immigrant 
parents* while equipping pupils to particii»te fully in the Dutch 
economy 

The Hindu i^If-help org^i^ation in The Hague found that the 
generation gap between immigrants and their children had been 
growing ^ater owr the past decade. "Hindu youth are imitating 
Dutch youth in vandalism* use of alcohol and dru^. and smoking. In 
Surinamese circle thc^ art tabu. . . - Here in the I etherlands the 
children develop other values than their parents. Often they are 
uncertain and incapable of expr^ing in words what it means to be 
Hindu/* And a Moslem leader insists that "Witl m there is no 
vandalism, no theft and no use of hashish. If scm * e doesn't know 
his own culture well, he can't understand other cult ires. No one can 
stand on the air!*' {Scunenwijs, May 1988), 

However idealized the picture offered of the old ways— after all, 
* 'hashish*' is an Arabic word!— these communities clearly are seekii^g 
to reinforce their ability to socialize their children in values with 
which they are comfortable, to protect and isolate them'^lKi some 
respects from the acids of modernity The call for Hindu and Islamic 
schools is not related to ethnic nationally or to a *'m5rth of return/* 
but to the universal desire of parents to have a major say in the 
raising of their children. 

Does this continuing sup{»rt for schooling based upon a distinc- 
tive iKjsition on values and world viev/ mean that the "*new school 
struggle" is no more than a flash in a pan? Not at all. The issues 
raised in the past few years, issues of the erosion of school identity, 
issues of the assimilation of new ethnic minorities into Dutch life, 
Ij^ues of social JiisUcc and common purpose, of tolerance and 
conviction, will not go away. They are being debated w*thin the 
education community and beyond with a degree of explicltnc^ that 
may be unparalleled elsewhere in the world. 

In the process, a quality of engagement with questions of the basic 
purposes of education puts the Netherlands in some vrnys ahead of 
societies in which policy debates are limited to the c ttlciency and 
effectiveness of schools. 

The autonomy of the Dutch elementary school—with respect to 
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curriculum, pedagogy and hiring staff, though not to budget, sched- 
ule or firing staff— may not be as great as that of the private school In 
the United States. b!it It Is considerably greater than that of most 
American public school's Net every Dutch school us^ Its autonomy 
to good efTect, but the opporomlty Is there and many Dutch schools, 
particularly at the elementary lewl, continue to justify Georges 
Cuvier's comment in 1«1 i and Matthew Arnold's in 1861. that they 
are the best in the world. 

Certainly the opportunity for jarcnts to make educational choice 
is more elaborately protected in the Netherlands than anywhere else. 
Not every parent mak^ wise choices, of course, and many ^mply 
select the nearest school, but tlie research on the process of choice 
suggests a balancing of cxinsiderations that cannot fail to encourage 
subsequent involvement in the educational pnx:ess. 

American economist Estellc Jamc% gives a balanced view of the 
"pre-conditions, costs and benefits of privatized public services" in 
the Netherlands. Her 

discussions wltli Dutch parents and educators indicate 
that the preference for private schools stems from the belief 
that th^ are more personal and responsive to parental 
wishes, that thej' spend their funds more effectively and 
use tlieir fe«i to secure better facilities. Alsa private 
schools, in effect, label their ldeolof!.y ahead of time, so 
parents know what they will be getting, in contrast to 
[mbllc j^rhools which (»tensibly have no idec^gy, except 
tiiat which the individual teacher adopts. (James 1982. 
18-19) 

James alaa notes that among Dutch school "choice exists with 
respect to the philosophy of education but only slightly with respect 
to funding or quality components which are dei^ndent on funding" 
(1962, 42). This uniformity in funding is a powerful guarantor of 
equity while at the same time it encourag'is sch(K)ls to compete on 
the basis of what titsy do with their rtsources rather than of their 
success In obtalnin/' them. 

A final personal impression from visits to Dutch schools and 
discussions with a wide range of policymakers is that the Dutch have 
scarcely begun to appreciate the power of choice for school improve- 
ment. The constiiutional guarantees of educational freedom have 
been understood as a defense against encroachment by the State 
rather than as a framework for true diversity and school-lewd deci- 
sion making. Th ire apii^ars to be a good deal of truth in the critique 
expressed in th«: Labor E%-.ty's recent discussion paper, that Du .ch 
education is dominated by large cartels in restraint of competition 
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and thus of improvements in school qualUy, 

The answer, surely, is not to restrict choice and diversity, but to 
open the system up through continued efforts— such as those made 

the Union: School and Gospel— to profile the identity of individual 
sch€K)ls more ^arply, and through greatly ImiMTOVcd parent informa- 
tion efforts as a basis for sound choices, Encouragi; ^ signs suggest 
that the necc^ary d^ussions arc v^ll under way in hundreds of 
schools and parent councils. In thlf; respect, and in the care with 
which freedom and fairness are administratively protected. Ameri- 
can educational reform c^n learn a great deal from the Dutch 
exi^rience. 



The extreme diversity of i^lgian educatiion imd the choices that 
It offers and. equally slgnincantly. does not offer, reflect a 
history la which national unity has irequcntly Ix-en troubled 
by differences of language and religion. 

Belgian policy has come to accommcxlate choice on the basis of 
religion while regarding choice on the basis of language as threaten- 
ing to c*ommunal solidarity. Tnis policy contrasts with the United 
States, where a certain amount of language diversity is promoted 
with public fund», but the common school is expt*cted to be loftily 
unaware of religion. 

The Belgian Constitution, as amended in 1970, guarantees "the 
rights and freedom of ideological and phllcMSophical minorities," 
These rights and this freedom have been carefully protected: the very 
structure of Belgian education assures, at consideraWe cost, that 
];»rents will be able to decide at least whether they want a Catholic or 
a secular school, while in larger cities other choices exist as well. The 
desire of many parents for religiously based schooling, a cause ol 
bitter political conflict at sweral points in t^elgian history, has been 
accommodated successfully. 

The educational system also provides for— indeed, requires— a sort 
of linguistic pluralism, but in this case the tensions between French- 
speaking and Dutch-speaking Belgians have led to this being defined 
as a group right rather than an individual right. Each of the two 
language groups has a right to a full educational pr jgram pre school 
through univtTslty, in its own language in its own parts of the 
country, but only m the Brusst^ls area do individual parents have a 
right to choose a French-language or a Dutch-language school. This 
territorially based languaj^e monopoly has prevented an effective 
response to the presence of minority groups that differ not only in 
belief but also in language and culture from the two language groups 
that divide political power (Rigaux 1980. 68). 
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The contiwerates ir Belgian cnducation ficjr the flrat 130 ymra after 
independence was in 1830 were primarily over religion and the 
freedom to operate an J to choose a confessional school. The nature of 
the argument for educational freedom changed significantly over this 
period, from an emphasis cwn the ri^t and responsibility of the 
Cathoilc Church to educate, **for the soul erf the child;' to an 
emphasis on the right of parents of any confusion or none at all to 
choc^ a school for their children. 

Over the past 25 years, the issue of religious schooling has caused 
somewhat less heat, in part because, for many Belgians, it has osme 
to seem less problematic^ than the relation of schooling to the 
nation's language divisions and to social class. These controversies, 
in turn, have blcnrked a full dl^nission of the issues raised by the 
presence erf guest-wwlcers-tumed-lmmigrants. 

Belgium as an independent natton dates only from 1830, and 
concern almut ^'educational freedom" vms tK>th a cause and a 
consequence of its indeper dence. A brief historical sketch Is neces- 
sary to explain the enduring— though changing— Belgian commit- 
ment to parent choice of ^hcrals. 

The area that Is now Belgium is made up of tlie southern provinces 
of the Low Countries (in Dutch, "Nederlanden'*) that remained under 
Spanish---and then Austrian— rule after the northern provinces won 
their independence in 1648 after decades of warfare. More than half 
of the 10 milUon Belgians speak Dutch, and most of the remainder 
French* with a German-speaking minority as well. Nominally almost 
all Belgians are Roman Catholic, but those in French-speaking areas 
are le^ likely to be practicing Catholics, 

The armies of the new French Republic or^erthrew Austrian au- 
thority In the early 17^; in 17^ the southern province of the Low 
Countries were ab^rt>ed into France as nine departements and they 
were subject to Napoleon until his final defeat, on Belgian soil, at 
Waterioo, The victorious allies decided upon a unification of the 
southern and northern Low Countries, the area now making up 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxemburg, aK the Kingdom of the 
United Netherlands. This creation endured only from 1815 to 1830. 
when the southern provinces rose in rel^lUon and became the 
independent nation Belgium* 

An unusual feature of the pericKii of nation-forming in Belgium is 
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the alliance bctwet^ii Catholic leadership and the mildly anticlerical 
Liberals. These groups shared a distrust of sewral policies of King 
Mlliani I, including his attempts to implement the more advanced 
I>utch model of elementary education in the 6»uthcm provinces. 
While such elementary schools provided Catholic religious instruc- 
tion, their connection with a government perceived to be donriinated 
by Protestants aroused suspicion. 

CathdHcs were even more offended by a decision oi the national 
government. In 1825. to close the secondaiy-level traardlng schools 
<q)erat€d by the Chuurch, c^tenslbly to train future priests but in feet 
providing a general education to many other bays as welL While the 
bisho;^ could continue to cerate clergy training seminaries, only 
schools with explicit government authorization would be permitted to 
provide a secular education {Vroede 1983, 132). These measures of 
'"cultural policy" in a broad sense brought the stnmgly Catholic Dutch- 
speaking provinces of what would become Belgium into alliance with 
the Ftx^nch-spcaking provinces against the rule of William I. 

With this background. It u^as natural that among the first acts of 
the new provisional government was to remove all barriers to freedom 
of education and that the Constitution adopted in 1831 guaranteed 
the right to establish and maintain sc^hools* Another right dcco- to 
Liberals as well as Catholics, that of free association, made it possible 
for religious teaching orders to begin to build a massive network of 
Catholic schools. 

These constitutional provisions reflected the c-oncern of Catholic 
leaders to prevent the State from gaining a monopoly control over the 
Instrument by which the rising generation would be shaped. They 
were not satisfied with govemment-controlled schools that offered 
Catholic instruction: the Church must be free to operate its own 
schools and to support them through tuitions and through funding 
arrangements with mnnicipal authorities. And so "the Catholic 
Church , • . obtained a rare c!ombination of material support and 
freedom from state control*' {Lorwin 1966, 150). 

The School I^w adopted in 1842 required that each community 
maintain at least one primary school, and provide free instruction for 
poor children. This obligation could be met through supporting an 
exisUng CathoUc school IClerck 1974, 16; Malllnson 1963, 46). 

As in contemporary Frame, the dominant Liberals, though anti- 
clerical in conviction, saw the clergy as ^luablc allies in ensuring 
social peace and i^^netrating village life with selected elements of 
progress* Thus little confiicrt occum^d over elementary education. As 
a result of the strong Catholic influence on municipal schools— 
which had offlilal diocesan as well as government inspectors—the 
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share of private elementary schools declined from 44 percent in 1 840 
to 16 percent In 1878 (Vrocde 1983. 143: Bllllet 1977a. 13). 

Within a few j^rs. howwer. Liberals wexc expressing the concern 
that, through the ofllclal involvement of the clei^ in public schools, 
the Catholic Church would have an undue influence on the beliefs 
and loyalUcs of the people. 'Jbcrals began jo insist that the State 
pnivide an alternative to Catholic 8ch(x>ling. In the name of the very 
liberty that Catholic leaders claimed. Mut lal suspicion grew through 
controversies over the Masonic lodges through which freethinkers 
organized to oppose the claims of *hc Church. As a result of Liberal 
eHbrts, p new school law was enacted In 1850. substituting for 
collaboration between Church and State a clear separation under 
vsrhich each was free to maintain its own system (Mallinson 1^3, 63; 
Art 1977). 

Catholics, on their part, insisted that instruction could not Ik* 
separated from the formation ctf the whole person, and that this must 
be either religious or antireligious: with a full enough development of 
Catholic education. State-operated sch(X)ls would be unnecessary 
(Clerck 1974. 22, 35). In a compromise reached in 1854. the Chureh 
agreed to give up its claims to influence the appointment of teachers 
in State schools in exchange for a commitment that two hours a week 
in the latter would be dewted to Catholic religious instruction, and 
that no objectionable books would be used in State schools. 

Growing Liberal self-confidence led to abandonment of such com- 
promises; thty were seen as a threat "to the diffusion of Liberal 
notions among future generations of Belgian voters" (Lorwin 19i^. 
153). State-controlled schooling se-n as the primary instrument 
of popular enlightenment. As one historian observed, "the aggres- 
siveness of liberalism and its attempt to win over the masses In the 
1870s are the themes which dominate Belgian and Dutch history 
during the (period)" (Kossmann 1978, 208; Witte 1977). 

At the height of Liberal ascendancy, in 1879. the governntcnt 
insisttx^ that all education receiving public supixirt should be exclu- 
sively under the control of the State: "they drove the Catholics out ol 
the public stthoois " (Kossmann 1978. 242). Uglslatton was adopted 
removing all subsidies for Catholic schfxjls and requiring municipal- 
ities to establish their own st^hools instead. Religious instruction had 
to be replaced by moral teaching. 

This program reflected a growing belief . mong Liberals, in Bel- 
glum as in France, the U.ilted States, and other nations at this 
period, that Catholic teaching was Irreconcilable with freedom and 
progress and with the development of future citizens. Extending the 
effective authority of the State was seen as a necessary form of 
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seU-protection as well as a guarantor of the rights of individuals 
agataii t tile power of the clergy and their followers ICIerck 1974, 
50-55: Malllnson 1963. 84^86; Bllllet 1977a, 15; Wlls 1977. 288). 

Acts of what was j^rceived as Uber&l aggr€^ion against the right 
of parents to me their children schooled in their own faith had the 
effect— as in other countries at this time—of mobilizing massive 
Catholic resistance and stimulating the development of a parallel 
school system, "FVom scJhiools without God and from teachers with- 
out faith, dehver us, O Lord!** prajfed the celebrant at many ma^es, 
not without effect. Within a few months 30 pc-rcent of the pupils and 
20 percent of the teachers In Belgium had left public schtK>ls for 
newly formed "free'' Catholic schools. 

By 1879, 379,000 pupils attended Calholic schools but only 
240.(KK} attended public schools. The proportion of enrollment in 
Catholic elementary schools rose from 13 jjercent in 187B to 61 
percent (more than 75 i^rcent In Flanders) in 1880. There were 168 
public schools without any students at all. The issue became cast as 
one of j^rsonal liberty against the arrogance of an elite, with charge-s 
by supporters of Catholic education that "the very people who were 
posing as apostles of enlightenment wt re st eking nothing leas than 
the enslavement of the rest of the population" (Mallinson 1963, 97: 
Bllliet 1977b, 52). 

The struggle over schocdlng had the secondary elfect, as In the 
NetherLmds, of mobillEing CatholRn to create a wide range ol 
institutions and fonns of social and political expression. In 1884 the 
Catholic parly was able to win a decisive majority in ihc national 
legislature, and the Liberals would never again gain control of tnc 
government. The education law adopted that year returned control of 
schools to the municipalities, leaving them free to adopt or subsidize 
local Catholic scrhools (Kossmann 1978. 367)- 

The system of nongovernmental or free education in Bel^^ium, 
then, developed as a reaction against the efforts ot an elite to une 
schooling as a means of popular ^'enlightenment " seen as the only 
guarantor of progress in the face of the re^ictionary power of the 
Church. ITiis elite, working through the State system, sought unsuo 
cessfully to remove religion from the central rc^le that many panrnis 
wanted it to play In the education of their children. When, in the 
1850s, they built new sch^K>ls where none had existed before, 
Kossmann ob^rves, the Liberals enjoyed jxjpular supfjoi^t. but no 
auch support existed for their subsequent efforts to drive the Church 
ou; of education (Kossman 1978, 242). 

The subsequent histoiy of Belgium was marked by conflict be- 
tween the secular and religious agendas for education, conflict tiiat 
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lasted until the "school pact" concluded In 1958-59. One account of 
Belgian political life notes that "The Dreyfus case In France and the 
Ulster issue in England perhaps cut more deeply and [M>larized 
opinion more sharply. But both wer« shorter-lived, and neither 
involved so many people's daily lives for so long a period as did the 
church-school issue in Belgium." (Lorwln 1966. 154) 

At stalte was not Just whether religious teaching would be 
provided— since that was an aspect of public schooling as well—but 
whether the State would be. as the Liberals insisted, absolute master 
in its own house. The State, in Liberal thinking, was the ultimate 
guarantor of the rights of individuals. Catholics, like their Catholic 
and Cahrinlst contemporaries In the Netherlands, insisted that the 
role of the State must be limited and could in no way transgTess on 
what they considered the God-given sphere of authority of the family 
or the Church. 

Debates over government subsidies to private schools (as distinct 
from C atholic schools "adopted" by municipalities) began in the 
18^. Tfi*' supporters pointed out that iKany parents had more 
confidence in private than in public schools, and that they were 
forced to pay taxes for schools to whit^h they would not send their 
children. L>cspite predictions from opponents that competition for 
students would undermine public education and divide society, 
direct tax support for private schools was voted in 1895. In 1914 
public and approved private elementary education was made com- 
pletely tuition-free {Clerck 1974. 68-70. 97). 

The compromises permitting partmts to choose between private 
(generally Catholic) and public schools were threatened when, in 
1954, the Socialists made strong gains in the parliamentary elections 
and were able to form a government with the Liberals, a party based 
largely in the unchurched middle class. Although education had not 
been a major issue in the election campaign, the common antl- 
clcricallsm of the two parties was one of the few areas where they 
could agree (BiUiet 1977h. 22). 

The education policy of the new government included expansion 
and improwment of schooling directly operated by the national 
government, together with stricter controls and reduced subsidies for 
private schools. National authorities had the authority, they insisted, 
to intervene directly to create neutral public schools wherever the 
right of non-Catholic parents to such an education justified such 
schools. Local and provincial authorities sisould no longer be allom^d 
to meet their obligaUons by subsidizing Catholic schools. While the 
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coalition partners denied they wanted to limit the freedom erf jfrnrentn* 
they objecte d to subsidising "intolerant confessional schooling, at 
the service of a militant Church and a political party" (Billlet 1977a, 
26: Wltte and Meynen 1982. 223). 

Catholics responded by fonning the National Committ^ for Fmecdom 
and DemcKrracy and conducting protest demonstrations; a petition 
drive collected more? than 2 million signatiires. The emphasis now was 
ro ^ on the rights of parenis than on those of the Church- All jiarents. 
Catholics Insisted, should haw the right to choroe where to send their 
children for schooling. Their slogans were: "All Belgian children arc 
equal before the law, ' "no second-class citlzensr "equal opportunities 
for all." and *'firccdom and equality for all parents," In other words, 
supporters of iHlvate education cast the i^ues in terms of fundamental 
*nstlce to parents and children. 

'he election campaign of 1958 was larf^cly dominated by the 
school question, with Liberals stressing the right of the State to 
organize and control education, and Socialists the need to expand 
government-sponsored schcK)ling in order to ensure that parents 
would be able to choos<^ a nonreliglous scho(sL The election produced 
strong gains for the pre dominantly CathoHc^ Christian People's l^y. 
The stage was set for g^reement by all three major parttc^^ to the 
12-year "school pact" the framework for subsequent educational 
policy (Clerck 1974. 140-52; Wltte and Meynen 1982. 227). 

The new school law adopted unanimously— with the exception of 
the Communists—in 1959 protected the freedom of parent choice at 
all levels below the universities. This freedom wculd be made efTec- 
tual by a commitment that resources for education would be distrib- 
uted on the basis of the free play of religious and other preferences of 
parents, as expressed in their choices of schools. Conflict betweer 
public and private education over schcKil budgets would end. at leas 
in theory, since each sch<x)I would receive the share of funds available 
to which its enrollment entitled It (Billlet 1977a. 27'-33)> 

The government, by this corapromi!^. was entitled to establish as 
many schools as were needed to ensure that the right to a neutral 
education was protected "In all parts of the country," Students not 
near a confessional or a neutral schcK)! would receive free transport 
tation to one within a n^asonablc distance. 

The compromise reached in 1958 did not require that any of the 
parties abandon Iheir basic principles; in a sense. It was an agree- 
ment on how they would live together while retaining their convic- 
tions about the desirable role and fomi of education. 

Tb Implement this agreement. 376 new government schools were 
established betvi^en 1958 and 1965, while 465 private schools 
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(almost all Catholic) were brought within the subsidy arrangemente. 
The proporUon of elementary schcxrf enrollment in national 
govemment-oj^rated sch(X>ls increased from 8.7 percent In 1958-59 
to 16.4 percent in 1972-73. This increase, it should be noted, was 
not at the expense of private schools, whose enrollment remained 
l^twcen 51 and 52 percent of the total, but of municipal schools. In 
the upper level of secondary education, the enrollment share of 
private schools actually increased during this perk^. from 61.2 
percent to 63.7 percent (Billiet 1977a. 43-45). 



Education in Belgium may now be organized— with tax support- 
by a variety of sponsors. Three "networks'* exist: some schools are 
directly controlled hy the central government, others by provincial or 
local authorities, others by individuals and associations. Education 
is further differentiated by language, with completely separate struc- 
tures for Dutch IFlemish) education on the one hand and for French 
and (a small minority) German education on the other. The language 
separation is so complete that the two national ministries of educa- 
tion even maintain separate bookstores in Brussels across the street 
from one another! 

The "free** schools not under the direct control ctf national, provin- 
cial, or local authorities are nearly all Catholic; they serve somewhat 
fewer than half the students in the French- and German-speaking 
areas, but two-thirds of thos^ in the Dutch-speaking areas (table 3). 

The education law adopted In 1959 requires schools controlled by 
the national government to provide a "'neutral*' education respecting 
t he religious or philosophical opinions of all parents who might send 
their children: three-quarters of the teachers in such schools must 
have diplomas from a nomrliglous training Institution. The schools 
have been required since 1948 to provide at least 2 houns a week of 
religious instruction {Catholic. Protestant. Islamic, or Jewish, by 
choice) as well as a nonconfcssional. essentially humanistic cours<' in 
ethics (Baert 1984). 

Tsi>Ie S.—PcTOentsge of students eniroll&d ia pii^te schools, 
by IaujS[u»ge area: Belgltun. Rchool year 1984-^5 



lype of s<^hool _ French/Gemian Dutch 

Nursery 39.7 70.5 

Primary 42.G 63.6 

Secondary 498 71.0 



SOURCK: Data based on MJnlstcre de I'Eriuration nationaU- statistics. 19«6. 
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Private schools as well as piovLiicial and Icxrally controlled schools 
are. under the dame law, subsidized by the national government, 
provided that they ct>nform to program requirements and agree to 
inspection by the Ministry of Education. This inspection is ctjnflned 
to the subjects taught and the language used (a matter of perpetual 
Jealousy in Belgium), and may not deal with pedagogical methods or 
the religious and philc^phical basis of the Instruction. 

As if this system wc*ie not complex enough already, secondary 
education has been further divided between those schools that have 
adopted a stmctural reform intended to create comprehensive edu- 
cation and those that have not. This division is naturally relo^ni to 
the theme of school choice, but it is also an aspect of the exercise of 
"freedom** by the many Catholic schools that have chosen, with the 
support of parents, to refuse to adopt the comprehensive structure, 

So^ralled T^^pe I schools (often called "renewed' ) are stmctured in 
three stagCvS of two years each; the ilrst stage, known as the '*obser- 
vation''' period, is largely common for all students, and includes 
ongoing assc45sment of each student by a multidlsciplinary team. 
During the si^cond ("orientation") stage students specialize moie, 
essentially in what American high schools would call tracks, though 
at the end of this period It Is i>o«:iiible to take a third "^reorientation" 
year and change to a different prognun. Various certificates are 
awarded at the end of the thinl {"determination ') stage. 

The more traditional form of secondary education, known now as 
Type 11, is organized in two stages of three years each with a cIcmt 
separation from the start between academically oriented and voca- 
tionally oriented schools. Students in the academic st^hools arc 
further dividetl according to the dtfUculty of their courses: seven 
prcigram options are offered at the start of the second stage, ranging 
from I^tin and Greek at the most difficult to Human Sciences at the 
least difficult. In short, the lype il schools incoqwrate the principle 
of selection, while the Type I schools avoid it so long as possible 
(Ministere de TEducation naiionalc 1986; Fletcher 1985), 

The "Type V" model, mandated for nationally controlled schools 
since 1971, has been widely adopted by pri\'ate schools in the 
Frencli-speaking Walloon provinces, but resiste<i hy their counter- 
parts in the Dutch-speaking Flemish provinces. Despite research 
claims that assert the advantage's of "student-oriented*' t^mprehen- 
sive schools over "content-oriented" traditional secondary schools 
(Brut^ert 1986: \^ndenberghe 1985), many parents and sc:hool 
heads continue to insist upon the benefits of the latten 

The controversy drew toward a crisis with the insistence of the 
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government that all secondary schools receiving tax support adopt 
the comprehensive structure by September 1988. 

On Ctetober 11. 1987. for example, there was a mass meeting in 
Antwerp of parents supporting the "traditional" secondary educa- 
tion iHovided in many Catholic schcwls. Angered over what they 
charged was Insufficient Unnness against government restructuring 
requirements on the imrt of Catholic school authorities, the parents 
threatened to set up a separate organization with technical a^ls- 
tance centers to protect the quality of traditional education, and to 
withhold their dues from the National (Catholic) Federation of Plarent 
Organizations because of its cndoraement of the unitary model of 
secondary schooling. 

A parent leader at this rally charged that the Type 1 unitary model 
was based upon a concept of education in conflict with the Western 
tradition based upon the Gospel. The purpose of education, she said, 
was not to meet ^ial needs but to ennoble and cultivate mankind 
Standaard, October 12). 

Research carried out by J. Bllllet In Flanders In the mid-1970s 
found that, as might be eXi>ected. the social class of [Kirents had a 
substantial impact on the secondary schcwl program that students 
ended up in. Class did not. however. alTect whether students attended 
Catholic or public schools sponsored by national or municipal gov- 
ernment. In other words, the maintenance of a Catholic educational 
network was not an Instrument of social class maintenance. 

The fact that, as in surveys conducted in the Netherlands, parents 
tended to give reasons for selection of a ^hool related to its program 
or pracUcal factors should not be t;5ken to Indicate. Bllllet concluded, 
that Its religious identity was not Important: It tended simply to be 
taken for granted In the choice prcK^ess. Students ended up in 
Catholic schools because they and their families were rooted in a 
social milieu—not Just relationships, but also values, norms, convlc 
lions, habits, ways of seeing the world— where such a decision was 
almost automatic. The chance that t ulldren from Catholic families 
would end up in a Catholic school was 50 percent If their parents 
were not integrated into a Catholic milieu, but 97 percent If they 
were. Free-thlnklng Liberals displayed an equally distinctive cultural 
pattern, and their children were vejry likely to end up in high-status 
public schools (Bllllet 1977a. 205-7). 

Mothei^ with children In Catholic schools were more likely to 
speak standard Dutch (rather than dialect), to live in freestanding 
houses, to have more children and also to want more children. 
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Mothers with children in public schools, by contrast, were more 
tolerant on sestual morality and abortion. "The climate that pitn^s 
in the two educaUonal networks," BlUiet concluded, "is clearly more 
than simply -eligious." Quite apart from social class, differences in 
lifestyle and in moral convictions and behavior distinguished those 
who chose Catholic schools from those who chose public schools 
(Billiet 1977a. 203-4). 

Given this pattern, the question arises whether the growing 
secularization of Belgian society will spell the decline of Catholic 
"free" schcKils. Billiet's research suggests that it will not. Among 
parents who did not altend church but were rooted in a Catholic 
milieu (as described ubove). three out ol four sent their children to a 
Catholic school. Whether these schools have themselves undergone a 
certain secularization Is a question raised but not answered by Billiet. 
but he suggests that the Catholic milieu— including its schcwls— 
might be coming to take the place of the Church for many secularized 
Belgians. After all. "a change in religious convictions and practices is 
not necessarily accomoanied. on the structural level, by the aban- 
donment of networks <jf soci?a lelatlt •^shlps, and in addition there 
can be a development, on the cultural level, of a isort of surrogate for 
churchliness • (Billiet !977a. 209). 

During the early 1970s. !n a strange episode in seeming conflict 
with their position supporting the present system, all three Belgian 
political parties incorporated into their programs and eventually 
enacted Into law the idea of a common K^hool. Though this new 
program— which by implication would replace all of the present 
arrangements both public and private— has not been Implemented 
in an effective way. it will provide an appropriate opportunity to 
summarize the issues raised by fret^dom of education in Belgium. 

The demand for a basic reform of the agreement reached in 1958. 
and Indeed of the system that had cvolwd over the previous century, 
did not emerge from the jKipulatton in general. A surwy conducted in 
1970 found, for example, that 77 percent of Belgian adults supix>rted 
the maintenance of a system of Catholic education (Ceulaer and 
Vrocde 1980, 53). 

Among young intellectuals and political activists, however, the 
idea emerged that the structural separation (verzulllng) of education 
along religious and secular lines reflecteil the concerns of an earlier 
time and no longer corresponded to the real Issues and problems of 
Belgian society. They called for "pluralistic community schools," 
schools that would make no pretense of being neutral but would 
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provide a setting for students to be exposed to ralues rooted In 
human experience and in the struggle for Justice rather than in 
tmditional religious doctrine. 

Credit for introducing this idea into political debate is usually 
given to a 1960 article by R. Merecy in a left-wing Catholic monthly. 
Merecy called for a school "in which youth of diverse social back- 
grounds, coming from distinctive political milieus and from back- 
grounds with differing world views, will end up together. The peda- 
gogy of such a school rests more on its attitude than on its content. 
This attituac can no longer be a neutral or contradicting one. nor 
Imerelyl tclerant nor passive; it must be actively expn^^ed. based 
upon respect" (viuoted in Cculaer and Vroede 1980, 88). 

The advocates of this new common schcx:' saw it as "swially 
renewing." as a way of forming a new society: they si)oke of it as an 
engaged school, in the existentialist sense, with no pretext of neu- 
trality with respect to the issues of social and political life. I^*nts. 
teachers, students, and community activists would all be involved in 
shaping Its mission and life. Ho- • it could come into being was less 
clear, given the principle of freedom of choice. Some hope was 
expressed that several existing schools— public and Catholic— might 
decide to fuse into a single "pluralistic school." This would be 
consistent with the intention to bring various world views into 
confrontation, and thus to help students to form their own insights 
and values (Ceulaer and Vroede 1980. 99, 165). 

The response of supporters of Catholic t^ucat ion was to stress t hat 
private s( hools (known in Belgium as "free" sch«>ls) wt*re an ejtpres- 
sion of the concerns of a significant group within Belgian life, and 
that their popularity with parents (whether Catholic or not) was the 
best evidence that they met a real m ed. "So long as parents, through 
•freedom of choice.' entrusted their children to Catholic schools, the 
common school, even a pluralistic one. was not at^cptablc. . . . 
The supp<>rters of pluralistic education on their part txjnsldcred the 
•principle of free choit:e' (for various rea.sons) as no longer relevant 
. . . and rept-atcdly raised questions about the real significants of 
the cholines made by parents" (Ceulaer and Vroede 1980. 166). 

While surveys seemed to show that piirents chose for rs number of 
reasons, and not primarily because of the religious Idt nttty of the 
.school. Catholic school advocates ctrantered that the reasons for 
parent choice of private 5?chools could not be determined by survey 
research, since they lay "deeper than a supt^rlidal sof?ioiogical study 
can uncover"; indeed it was claimed that many parents wanted the 
schools to place more stress on Christian identity. Private schools 
were not only popular but financially efficient, and it was in the 
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Interest of the general Tfi^ilSane to support them adequately »n their 
educational mission {BlUiet 1977a, 71). 

Pedagogical arguments were advanced as well. In a world in which 
youth are e-xposed to the contused and cynical values presented by 
the media. It was all the more Important to provide education rcKJted 
in a coherent \^iewpoint. The issue was not religious instruction 
alone, the supporters of private schools argued, but a coherent school 
climate in which the student's personality could be formed through 
the witness of the teachers, through relationships, and through the 
religious observances of the entire school (Billle* 1977a. 72-73). 

The national parliament adopted a number of measures, in the 
early 1970s, to renew and update the compromises reached in 1958. 
One of these was tne appro^. In 1975, of a law authorizing the 
creation of "pluralistic sch(xjls." This symbolic step, however, 
seemed to exhaust the reform impulse, since little has )xcn done to 
implement it. 

The significance of this action, taken under pressure from a 
number of grouf^ outside of the normal education policy process, 
was limited by the fact that. 2 years earlier, the legislators had 
approved financial and organizational measures that strengthened 
the existing public and Catholic systems. While dlvereity and den^oc- 
racy might flourish within a common school, the legislators con 
ceded by their actions that the actual pluralism of Belgian society 
was effectively served by a diversity among schools, and that the 
voters wanted this system to bcr maintained. 

As one commentator suggested in the title of his account of the 
1975 legislation, the pluralistic t ommon school was a stillborn child. 
The most difficult question was left unresolved by the legislation: 
would the presence of a pluralistic school in a community satisfy the 
right of parents to a confessional or to a neutral schcMl? Would a 
parent lose the right to free transportation to and enrollment in a 
Catholic schcK>l. for example, if a pluralistic school was close by? 
These Issues were troubling to many, and Catholic education author- 
ities urged schools not to agree to become part of pluralistic combi- 
nations with secular schools (Ceulaer and Vrocde 1980. 221-22). 

The debates over the pluralistic schcK)! in Belgium represent, in a 
sense, a late expression of the program of social reconciliation 
through the common school advanced by Horace Mann and others in 
the United States and their contemporaries In Europe. 

The pedagogical vision expressed by supporters of the pluralistic 
school is a generous and attractive one. It may. however, be an Idea 
whose time has come and gone again. Current thinking about 
educational effectiveness in Belgium, as in the United States, has 
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rediscovered the lrapoi1amx» t>f a school s coht-rence. the single vision 
that gives order and meaning to every aspect of a school's life. Parents 
seem to haw an insUnct that they ar*> morv. like!y to ftnd such 
c^^herpnce. and thus a healthy environment for the development of 
ihelr children, in a school that is not se<?king to respond to every 
whim and fashion that is abroad in the land. 

The principle of fret:dom of choice of schwls. supported by all 
major political parties in Belgium, is a major accommodation for 
each of them. 

For the Christian Democrats, the principle represents an implicit 
concession of the equal validity of various forms of education, even 
for Catholic parents. The old objective of a common State school 
providing Catholic teachinf^ under the oversight of the local clergy 
was surrendered a century ago. In exchange. Catholics have gained 
significant space in national life to offer a distinctively religious 
schooling for those who want It. The Christian Democrats have taken 
care to present themselves as the defenders of the rights of parents of 
all religious beliefs or none, not of the Catholic hierarchy, under the 
slogan "free choice plus equal oprjort unities equal democratic edu- 
cation." As the party argued in a 1965 publication entitled "Why 
Ccithollc Education?": 

(a) Catholic education must be able to cjcist because it is 
desired for their children by very niaiiy parents; (b) toler- 
ance does not in any way mean not having any convictions 
or lacking the desire to share those tx)nvictlons: <c) open- 
ness and the exchange of ideas require in the first place 
actually having ideas, and these must somehow be formed 
and deepened: (d) the proposal for "engaged" edut^ation 
grows out of nihilism and ignores the rights of parents: (e) 
if "neutral" (public) education is really going to be neutral, 
it must Include teachers who have been trained in a 
Christian world view, (quoted in Bllliet 1977a. 7F-76) 
Through continual political action the supporter?; of "free" private 
schools have ensured that they are Iwated equeily with respect to 
government funding, without significant interfertmce in their inter 
nal affairs. 

For the Liberals, freedom of choice also represents an abandon- 
ment of the ambition to educate all children in a common school, 
according to their own definition of the values and loyalties that all 
should hold. During the 19th century they had called for schools 
under the exclusive control of civil authorities and able to compete 
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successf ully with private (schools, and had seen this program as Ihc 
cornerstone of the secular State. 



As they have come increasingly to take a conservative position in 
ixomomlc aitairs, it has not been too difficult for the IJbc^rals to 
abaiidcH their antielerit?allsm and to embrace the free enterprise and 
coni petition implicit in tlie pre^nt system of education. The 1958 
election taught the party leaders that carrying on the Ideological 
struggle over schooling did not pay off iwlitieally (Ceulaer and Vroede 
1980. 75). 

For the Socialists, finally, freedom of choice has been swallowed 
only 'i?ith difficulty. Heirs of the statist tradition that the Liberals 
have gradually al>andoned. the Socialists mate no secret of their 
ultimate prefenmce foi a unitary common school. As Arnould 
Clausse virrote in Une doctrine sociallste de VcHlucatlon (1955). from 
a Socialist p€!rr»pcctlve only one (type of) school should exist; only the 
State has a right to provide education !n that it is the guarantor of tlie 
Interests of the entire national cn^mmunity. U is the retsijonslblllty of 
the State, through Its schools, to prot<*ct children frotr. the "spiritual 
narrowness*' of their parents. 

What the ScK!ialists have gained through the 1958 compromis*! is 
the opportunity to expand the State's role tn education vigorously, 
especially at the elementary U?vel and thus to tw^ome iK^tter posi- 
tioned for a possible State monopoly of whooling at some time in the 
future. At the same time they have noted their opjwnents' eflfectiw 
use of the slogan 'Treedoui oi choice," and havt^ Incorporated It into 
their own position. 

The political choice made in Belgium to provide ofllcial support for 
parent choice on the basis of the religious Identity of schools Ijs 
similar to those made in other Western democracies, with the 
exception of the United States. Belgium's religious differences have 
been accommodated tiirough compromise. Belgium has found It far 
more dliBcult to come to le;ius with its language dlffcrenc^es. how- 
ever, and has left little scope for individual parent choice. The policies 
currently in elTecl are less an accomnuKiation than a st«md-ofT 
between the two primary language comnmnitlf^. 

The territory now Included within Belgium has been divided 
linguistically along substantially the present lixws Evince the late 
Roman period, with Walloon dialects of Fn-nch spoken in the nouth- 
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cm provinces CWallonia) and Flemisli dJ.Uccts of Dutch spoken in the 
mirthern provinces (known coUtttlvely as Flanders). In both sec- 
tions, howtnfiT. FVench tong the prelerred. tf not the only, 
language ol the educated «*llte. and thus the medium of administra- 
tion and of high culture. This pattern Intensified during the two 
decades (1795-1815) of hegemony by France, when the authorltk^s 
In P&rls sought to asslmtiate the Bt'lglan people by promoting 
republican values and French nationalism. The cultural Influence 
that had already given French a privileged position In the Duteh- 
speaklng Flemish prtjvlnces was relnforcc^d by oflletal action, includ- 
ing changing of street names, exclusive use of Frer.ch in legal 
proceedings, and even a ban on printing anything In Dutch. All 
secondary education was provided in FYi;nch. Only In the Catholic 
Church in Flanders did Dutch n^main in public use (Rwrgiers 1983. 
72-73; Kossmann 1978. 80). 

One of the most Impwrtant reforms Instituted during the brief 
period of union with the Netherlands (1815-30) was a substantial 
expansion of the official use of Dutcli. as part of a cultural policy 
concerned with ereaf ing national unity. In Flanders, primary educa- 
tion in Dutch was greatly expanded, and the use of Dutch in 
secondary schools was gradually extended starting in 1823. while it 
was offered as an optional subject in st h<x)ls in Wallonia (Vroede 
1983. 128. 132: Kossmann 1978. 124). 

With the indepcndenee of Belgium, the Fieneh-spcaklng elite 
restored the primacy of French even in Flanders. Educational free- 
dom and the greater diversity of schooling that it brought had the 
side effect of weakening the iiosltion of Dutcrh in secondary ttluea- 
tlon, since many mlddle-t^lass Flemish parents preferred schools that 
would teach their children in the language necessary to worldly 
succtess (Vroede 1 983 .141). 

Until late in the I9th century, the French hegemony in education 
and public life left the more numerous Flemings in a subordinate 
position, and equal .status for the two languages Ix-eame the highly 
sensitive political demand that brought down several national gov- 
ernments in reccrnt years. Flemish resentment of the language 
inequities in national life ran deep: with French alone. It was said. 
1 one cfjuld become a government minister, but wllh Dutch alone one 

] could not c^ven Ix-come a corporal (Clen k 1974. 74). " lb be Belgian.* 

complained Flemish intelleefuals. we have to cease l>eing Flemish"* 
(Ix>rwtn 1966, 160). 

Only in 1883 were education laws amended to pnwlde for instruc- 
tion thmugh the Dutch language in the lower gradtts of s« condary 
education in Dutch-spt-aklng regions, and for teac her training in 
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" Dutch- Full Impiementation was slow in coming. 1-anguage and 

nrllj^ious issues became entangled; Socialists charged in 1910, for 
example* that Jesuit secondary schools in Flanders \vcn! competing 
unfairly with public schools by CTontlnuing to teach in French, thus 
appealing to *'the frenchifted bourgeoisie, who have an aristof:rattc 
disdain for the language of the peopk?" {Clerck 1974, 89), 

The important education legislation of 1914 instituted the practice 
of requliing parents, when Registering their child for elementary 
schtK)!, to make a declaration of the family's primary language, so it 
could be uscHi as the language of instmction. Over the next decades, 
Flemish nationalists continued to seek measures that would pret^ent 
a one-way language shift to French, the more prestigious language: 
in 1932. they called unsuccessfully for an end to ciasst^s in Frt^nch as 
a second language in elementary schools. 

Legislation adopted that year pmvlded that s**cond language 
classtis could begin in the fifth grade, and in s^^condary schools 
should be provided for at least 4 hours a wc^ek. Access to Jobs in the 
national civil service was opened to Dutch-speakers, but a proposed 
^ that the entire country be: orgiini^ed on a bilingual basis was rej^rcted 

by Francophones, and the present system of two language Kones and 
a biUngual capital area was put in place, 
^ Brussels, as a bilingual city, had a sjiecial requirement: the 

*! language of instruction chost^n by p;m'nts nnist be that most com- 

monly used by the child, subject to confirmation by a sjx'cial 
commission. Second-language instnietion was requin*d starting in 
the third grade for 3 hours a week (t:ierck 1974, 97, 115). 

language has come to play an increasingly Important part In 
Belgian political controvt^rsy ovt*r the past two decades. During the 
19©0s each of the thret! major political parties came under the strain 
of language tension, with the Christian Democrats and the Liberals 
dweloping separate Dutch- and French speaking "wings," 1 he votes 
won by alternative, language-based political imrtles im reast^ from 
3.5 percent in 1961 to 22.3 percent in 1971, an indication not only of 
the growing significance of these issues but also of the lessening 
conflict over r( ligion (Billiet 1977a. 52. Wltte and Meynen 1982, 228). 

While jjarental choice of the reltgkms character of st hoollng is 
protecti^d by political c omproinist^ enshrined in law, ongoing i onllict 
over langimge has led to restrictions on the right of parents to chwse 
the language of instruction, even though it would nvem clearly in the 
interest of the nation that Flemish children bix^une tluenl in French 
and Walloon children in Dutch. 

Belgian policy does not regard bilingualism as desJrtible, sim^* it 
raises the troublirig pn:«5pect of intcTgenc^ratlonal languagt shift, The 
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census of imr showed significant gains in the use of French In the 
Bni^ls area, arousing Flemish resentment, in 1846 the capital city's 
population had been 67 percent IXitch speaking, but the pro|x>*1ion 
had declined to 51 percent in 1910 and to 29 percent by 1947; some 
Flemings described it as a "Frenchilying machine" (Kossmann 1978. 
636). Rural migrants from Flanders would adopt Fmench as part of the 
adaptation to city Mfe, while the gradual spread of FiTanch-speakIng 
population into the Dutch-speaking ^burbs led to demands that these 
become oHlcially bilingual; Flemish activists saw these patterns as a 
"robbery of Flemish soil" (Wilte and Meynen 1982. 250). 

While French seemed to be taking over Bnjssels, the language was 
losing ground nationally with the economic and demographic de- 
cline of W^lonla. still dependent upon coal mines and outmoded 
industry. As an indication of the bitterness of feeling, some Walloon 
activists blame Hitler tor the relative decline of their region, charging 
that most young Flemish soldiers captured in the defeat of 1940 were 
released to go home and beget children, while their \^icK)n coun- 
terparts were kept in captivity away from wives and girlfriends. A 
tyi^cal Walloon view is that "The Flemish strategy toward Brussels 
and Wallonia has been worked out for decades and pursued singlc- 
mlndedly with continual denials but advanced more vigorously day 
by day." (Brabant 1983) 

Needless to say. tills suspicion and hostility is fully reciprocated in 
the Dutch-speaking community. A Flemish scholar writing recently 
apologizes for the Otle The Profile of Fbreigners in Belgium: "lb 
publish a book with Belgium' In tlie title is somewhat behind the 
times. Flanders is our fatherland." Although legally Belgians, he 
notes, many Dutch-speakers think of themselves primarily as Flem- 
ings, and in Brussels they are "undoubtedly an ethnic minority 
. . . strangers in their own land" (Dumon 1982. 8, 11). 

The major shift that has occurred between the tv^o communities is 
not so much in relative numbers in the French-S|M?aklng and Dutch- 
speaking areas as in cultural hegemony. Wallonia represented 39.2 
fwircent ol the total i»pulation of Belgium in 1831 and never rose 
higher than 42.6 pen ent In 1866. when the mining and Industrial 
sectors around Liege were booming. The proporlior, dropped to 38.7 
percent of the total In 1920. to 34.5 percent in 1947. and to 32.1 
percent at present (Andre 1983. 26). This dotrs not Include the 
Brussels region, which reprt^ents about 10 percent of the total 
Belgian population and Is. as we have s« en, an are^i in whit;h French 
is predominant. 

While French-sptnikers have ncv**r been in the majority In the 
Belgian population, however, they had always seen themselves in the 
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lea^illng role, unti! a more dynamic economy and a higher birthrate 
gr^ve a sort of moral advantage to Flanders in recent decades. The 
persistence of the cultural hegemony of French In Bm:»3els to all the 
more resented by Flemings as a result. 

In 1^2, the language census was abolished and the boundarl^ 
between the Flnench and Dutch regions were frozen, i*? r^ponse to 
Flemish demands* In one of the more unfortur \te aspects of the 
boundary adjustment the Dutch-speaking province Umburg was 
given the area of Fburons or Voeren, consisting of several communi- 
ties with French j»pulatlons and the fcK!al point of recent linguistic 
conflict that has led to the fall of two national ^vemments. 

The next ; r, legislation placed language restrictions or- educa- 
tion at all lev^>^ ^cept university. No schcK)l in Flemish areas could 
teach primarily in French, nor could schooling be provided in Dutch 
in the Vfelloon areas. A child of FVench-speaking Belgian parents who 
moved to Ghent or a child of Dutch-sf^aking Belgian parents who 
moved to Charlerol could not legally be taught in his or her home 
language, nor could a Moroccan immigrant child who arrived in 
Antwerp sji^^aking French as a second language be taught in F^nch. 
Thus individual rights were sacrificed to the right of the language 
community to defend its borders. 

The rationale for these restrictions was stated clearly in 1^3 by a 
Flemish leader: 

In a land like Belgium where three languages are spoken, 
language peace is possible only when the relationships are 
stabiUzedp and when any fmrn of language or cultural 
imperialism is repudiated. By stabilization of relationships 
we mean, first of all, that language boundaries and the 
homogeneity and integrity of the language areas are not 
only honored but legally guaranteed and protected and 
defended by the State. For the Brussels area, originall> 
Flemish, wherc: now French- and Dutch-sf^akers live 
mixed together, limits musi be set on frenchifytng policies, 
and all measures must be taken that are necessary to 
prevent language struggle and language imperialism. (VSRin 
der Elst in Clerck 1974, 156- 57). 
These educational policies were matchett by provisions, in the 
language laws, requiring that jobs in the pubHc sc.nricc in Brussels he 
divided evenly tetween the two groups, though the city was around 
80 penrent French speaking* and that top civil service jobs would be 
opc*n only to those competent in both languages. 

In Brussels, where French- and Dutch-language schools maj be in 
cloie proximity, the 1963 lefpslation required a careful detenrina- 
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Uon of the primary language of the famUy. with a special "language 
inspection" service. Two inspectors, one from each language group, 
must consider each case, with disputes between them referred to a 
special commission (Baert 1984. 13). This commission adjudicated 
133 cas<»s from 1967 to 197 1 , when the requirements were eased: 55 
children were allowed to stay in French-language schools but 4 1 were 
required to leave those for Dutch-language schools (Swing 1982. 
279). 

The law forbade Dutch and French sections in a single school. 
While the second language is taught as a subject, it may not be used 
as a language of instmctlon. and English may be subsUtuted for it. 
Thus, apart from the Brussels ane&. studying the other naitonal 
language is not required. Tfeachers of French In Dutch-language 
schools are Flemings who have learned French as a second language, 
not their Walloon compatriots for whom French is native, and the 
reverse is true of teachers of Dutch in French-language schools. 

As a result of a modiflcation enacted in 1971. parents in the 
Brussels area may now select the language in which their children 
will be educated. Since this was a conce^ion to Francophones, the 
Dutch-speaking community won In exchange a guarantiee that their 
schools would not be closed even if enrollment dropped vs^ll below 
the 1-vcl at which a French-language si^hcxjl would be closed. This is 
intended to guarantee that a network of Dutch-language schools will 
tic available despite the enrollment of around 85 percent of the 
children in the French-language system. 

Recently, a trend has appeared (opposite to that expected in 197 J) 
of Francophone parents sending their cljildren to Dutch schools, for 
several reasons. Although the ostensible reason is that bilingual 
competency is increasingly necessary for good employment, benefit- 
ing the Dutch-speakers who are more likely to know French than vice 
versa, many observers believe that a more powerful eason Is that 
Frenrh-langiiage schools In Brussels tend to ha\'e a high proportion 
of North African and other Immigrant students, who may be avoided 
by selecting a Dutch-language school (Swing. 285; Smeekens 1985, 
56). In 1985. 16 percent of the chlldrra in Dutch-language kinder- 
gartens were from homogeneously French-speaking families. In a 
response characteristic of the Flemish attitude. Immigration expert 
Johan Leman sees this not as a positive sign of the resurgence of 
Dutch but as a danger, since "a c<^rtain 'frenchlfylng' communication 
climate will presumably increase in the near future unless drastic 
action is talien by teac hers, administrators, and supervisory penion- 
nel" (Leman 1985a, 2b). 
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Language Issues In Belgian education show no sign of going away, 
nor does wide supjK)rt exist for a true system of choice under which 
parents (outside Brus^ls) couid opt for a bilingual education. As an 
illustration of the petty Jealousy which prevents any such develop- 
ment, a local education ofHclal for French-language schools in a 
suburb of Brussels (a city surrounded on all sides by Dutch speakers) 
recently urged principals not to send children on field trlpr. in 
P\anderal 

The effect of the complicated thiee-comered relationship among 
FlanderSt Wallonia, and Brussels is to produce a sense of grievance on 
all sides— Belgians have been described as one oppres:^d majority 
and two oppressed minorities— and an attitude that views language 
diversity as far miore of a problem than an op{X)rtunity for enrich- 
ment. One study found 

a widespread assumption that blUngualism is at best a 
necessary evil: a necessity for national unity, at least in 
bilingual Brussels, but a danger to intellectual develop- 
ment if introduced too early and a one-way road to lan- 
guage loss. I^anguage planning in this bilingual country 
reflects this assumption, for it fosters the development of 
linguistic ethnicity through separatism. ... In the past 
Flemings were educated for integration into a Francophone 
worKl. Tbday they are educated for linguistic ethnicity, 
(Swing 1982, 267) 

The r^ult is that *'|ifl we il'=!fine bilingual education as the use of 
two Oa more languages of instruction in a subject matter other than 
language instruction per se* we can safely state that only a small 
minority of students in Belgmm receiwrs this type of education." 
(Bustamante, Van Overbeke and Verdoodt 1978, 3) 

The Increasing number of immigrants, especially Tbrks and Mo- 
roccans, members of real mmority groups {by American standards), 
has challc*nf,ed the ability of the Belgian education system to accom- 
modate profound difference. Accommodation has been made more 
difficult hy the prevalent Belgian touchiness about language and its 
symbolic meaning. 

A political sclc itlst could write of Belgium, in the early 1960s, that 
•*only islands of disadvantaged groups remain alienated from the 
community, and roost people share its essentir lly middle-cla^ val- 
urfs*' (Lorwln 1966, 148). At that very period, however, the vigorous 
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recruitment of foreign workers In Italy and Spain, in Morocco and 
•mrkey was preparing what today is a major challenge to Belgian 
80clety. 

The number of foreigners in Belgium grew from 2.8 percent of the 
total population in 18S0 (many of them French and Dutch) to 3.9 
pi rcent in 1930, to 7.2 percent in 1970 and to 9 percent in 1980. 
Indeed, 95 percent of the increase in Belgian population betwe^:. 
1970 and 1980, and all of that in Wfellonia. was the result of 
immigration and births to immigrant parents (Entzlnger 1984. 187). 

While the CApcctatlon was that these workers would return home 
with their savings (and m(»t of the Spaniards, for example, have done 
so), many guest workera have become immigrants by the passage of 
time. A generation of their children. Imm in Belgium, are largely cut 
<^ from their lands of origin, but only uneasily at home in Llmburg. 
Brussels, or Antwerp. 

Fbr Belgian education policy, finding workable solutions to the 
presence of Immigrants has been particularly complicated because 
of the uneasy compromises already niched over the diversity exist- 
ing within Belgian life. 

Although Belgium has a long tradition of Immigration, the 
immigrants were until recently drawn from related if not 
identical cultures. This was especially true of Hungarians. 
Riles and Italians. The Italians form the largest group of 
foreigners in our country. They are also according to a 
number of indicators (housing for example) the best Inte- 
grated. ... It is only in the sixties that migrants from 
non-Christian religions streamed here in a visible way. 
while we in Belgium have no extensive tradlUon of religious 
and worldview pluralism and tolerance. Tb the contrary, 
this is ftw us a matter that must be settled by deals and 
negotiations, in other words an area of conflict and the 
advancement of interests. ... In this repcct as in others 
the migrants represent an enormous challenge for our 
culture. (Dumon 1982, 102} 

The difficult compromises over language use lave also compli- 
cated the recepUon of immigrants, especially as the nature of immi 
gration and its destination have changed. 

The language laws of 1962-63 are so prescTlptlve. in the elTort to 
protect Flemish culture against French encroachment, that it is 
difficult to provide anything like true bilingual education, either In 
Dutch and French or in either language and the native languages of 
immigrants. The creation of comprehensive programs in the lan- 
guages of Immigi-ant groups would, after all, establish a precedent for 
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parallel demands hy French-${^^ng parents in Flanders and 
Dutch-speaking parents in Wallonlu (Entzlnger 1984, 194), Thus» 
instruction In languages other than FVench and Dutch is possible 
only with special permission* difUcult lo obtain. 

Islamic religious instruction, by contrast, has been fitted easily 
within the legal framework of Belgian education, and is provided by 
teacheiB who have been approved by the religious leaders of the 
Islamic community. Only the recent development of "integrlst'' 
elements, rejecting much of Western culture, among Mc^lems has 
led to second thoughts: the government now requires that teachers of 
Islam in schools possess Belgian citlssenship and have lived in the 
country for at least 5 years (Ephimenco 1986), 

One reason to provide Islamic instruction within the school is to 
seek to reduce the influence of the supplemental *'Koran schools'* 
supported by many immigmnt iments to provide rote Instruction In 
religious practices and passages from the Koran in Arabic, Many 
observers perceive these schools as overtaxing students and alienat- 
ing them from Belgian life by dismissing all of its manifestations as 
evil (Alfatll and AlfaUi 1980, 177: Karaman 19^, 260). 

Such Koran schools are ilieg^ in TUrkey, where religious Instmc- 
tion at the elementary level may be provided only in the govern- 
ment's schools, and their popularity in Western Europe is deplored 
by many as a threatening sign of Islamic fundamentalism (Gailly 
1980). A fairer assessment might be that (however deplorable ihey 
may be pedagogically) the Koran schools represent an effort by 
immigrant parents, faced by mandatory school attendance laws, to 
retain control over at least one aspect of their children's socialiaE;atlon, 
Koran schools are perhaps comparable tt the parochial schools 
supported by Irish and German immigrants to the United States in 
the 19th century, and equally deplored by educational and political 
leaders (see Glenn 1^8, chapter 8). In this persjK^ctive they reflcci a 
resistance to "modernity and its iSiscontents" (Berger, Berger, and 
Kellner 1974). 

As a secular^^ed altema Instruction In native languages is 
provided by trachers '^'^ teu and paid by the embassies of the 
countries from which i -ligrants have come. Thus the Italian 
government supported, au \ a national Inspector, five provincial 
inspectors and 150 teacht*s in Belgium (Mauri 19^. 227). The 
native language and culture classes arc usually provided as a sup- 
plement ♦ after normal school hours, for students who are frankly 
acknowledged to be ^tranged culturally from their country of origin. 

The presence of foreign teachers, offering lessons in the native 
language and culture of immigrant students, is intended to maintain 
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contact with the unknown homeland as well as communication be- 
tween the generations. In itself^ however. It raises serious ped^ogical 
questions. Should thc^ teachers, fw cKample, stress the *'<^clal 
culture** of the homeland, or the customs of the (often rural) milieu from 
which the parents came, or the new cultural fcwrms coming into 
existence In the immigrant situation? Instruction may end up »:mesent- 
ing a culture that no longer really exists, as modemi2ation brings 
change In Anatolia and in the Moroccan Riff* In Calabria and in Thrace. 
On the otlier hand« that may be what parents cling to In their cixUe. 

Some feel that the foreign i^vernments who j^y the teachers may 
prefer them to stress an essentially anachronistic version of the 
native culture, to faster conservative valu^ and a sense of alienation 
from the Belgian situation. In Belgium ^ in West Germany, the 
liberal (or radical) educate lUrks who work in social agencies and 
public schools tend to be hostile toward not only the Koran schools 
but also towani the after-school pro|(rams sponsored by their own 
^vemment. Thus Karaman charges that the programs In Ibrkish 
language and culture "Involve a barely concealed form of propa- 
ganda and political control, based on a semi-fascist Ideology;' while 
the function of the Koran schools "Is to furnish to capitalism an 
Ignorant, Isolated and inoffensive labor force, by diverting its {wten- 
tlal energy from the struggle between exploiteiB and the exploited" 
(Karaman 1980. 262). 

Although many Moroccans speak French, it would be unthinkable 
for their children to be taught primarily in that language in Dutch- 
language schools: that would mn directly counter to the language 
settlement reached at the highest levels of Belgian politics. 

Dutch-speaking schools in Brussels experience the pres- 
ence of an Increasing group of children who do not speak 
Dutch as a threat to their Flemish character. Indeed we sec 
that during recess and moments of free play in the kinder- 
giirten Dutch is no longer used as the princl}»l language of 
communication. , , . The school has to make a choice: 
either nothing is done and very soon the school becomes a 
melting pot just Hke home is to many children or the schcK)l 
tries to Of ganise its language situation in a more structured 
way CSmcdt 1985b. 92) 

Such plaints sound familiar; a similar concern about the language 
used in urban schools Is expressed in many countries exfK^riencing 
immigration. What is perhaps unique In the Belgian situation is that 
the concern expressed by Flemish educators is not about the use of 
Greek or of Italian, but of French by Italian and Greek children. 
Although French is one of the two national languages* and is a 
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required subject in Dutch-language schools In Brussels starting in 
the third grade. Its um at pre-school level by immigrant children Is 
seen as a problem to be overcome th^mgh vigorous suppression and 
replacement by Dutch (Smedt 1985e}. 

The Ro^r is a private social agency foi?nded by a Flemish Catholic 
priest to meet the adjustment needs of migrant workers and their 
families^ One of its programs (started in 198 1 ) involves working with 
kindergarten and primary school claims in Dutch^Ianguage schools 
to provide native-language support that is integral to the program 
rather than a supplemental enrichment- In two of tiie project schools, 
the majority of students {56 and G9 percent) are from Immigrant 
families and a substantial proportion (18 and 14 percent) ^kv>m 
French-speaking Belgian Samilies, so that children from imtcii- 
speaking families are in a distinct minority (&neeken8 1985, 56). 

The implication Is that foreign children (many of v^hom speak 
French with their parents) can be v;eancd avmy from a threatened 
identification with the French-speaking community by a stre^* In 
the context of Dutch schooling, on their native language (Copi^ns 
1985). In other words, the "Frenchifying'' of Bmssels would be to 
some extent retarded by preventing at least some immigrants from 
joining the W^Ioon camp. 

As might be expected, this program has led to strains. The Foyer 
project has reached out vigorously to recruit students who in some 
cases were attending French-language schools, to the resentment of 
the latter. A number of Turkish families who already patronized 
French schools were persuaded to enroll their children In the Foyer 
program: *'The fact that the proj^t runs in a Flemish school plays an 
ambiguous part. As an alternative to the French schools and to avoid 
a preponderance of MorcK^can children Tbrkish parents see a Flemish 
school as a positive change. But they do not attach, initially at least, 
too much importance to the Dutch language" (Smedt 1985d). 

It was tlie possibility of instruction in Tbrkish language and 
culture (and home visits by the Foyer's Tbrkish teacher) that per- 
suaded most of them to entrust their children to this project, 
although the older siblings were attending French-language schools, 



"^ent choice provides a framework within which it is possible to 
accommodate a wide range of visions of education. The structure of 
Belgian education provides ample opportunity for the exercise of 
choice on the basis of religious conviction—at least for Catholics and 
those with no religious preference. 
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The presence of thoi»sands erf immigrant children i%h Belgium is a 
major challenge to the Belgjan educational system. Its stmcture \muld 
in theory allow a variety of re^xms^. including schooljs strongly 
marked by the culture and language of particular grou|K» >^t seeking to 
enroll Belgian studcnis as well for an Integrated experience. 

That such diversity and choice cf schcKJls are not strongly devel- 
oped, despite one oi the highest proportions of foreign children in any 
European coimtry. seems to result from the extreme sensitivity of the 
issue of language in Belgium. 

Is it p<a5siblc that a healthy society is better served by the accom- 
modation of pluralism, by allowing space in its central value-forming 
institution, the school for groups defined by their beliefs and their 
culture, than by seeking to mold ail to the same pattern? 

Belgian education could respond to the presence of immigrants, 
with th€!ir distinctive beliefs and cultures as wt^Il as their unfamiliar 
languages, with the flexible accommodation that it has shown 
toward its own pluralism of belief. So far, however- it has tended to 
respond with the rigid and sc*lf-protective restiletlons by which it has 
dealt with its language diversity. 'lb an American observer, this 
seems to be a lost opportunity. 
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arent choice of schools Is currently one of the most controver- 



sial issuer in El^tish jKiUtlcs. Expanded provisions for choice 



^ were pushed through P^Uament by the Thatcher government 
In 1988 over the opposition of mc^t of the education establishment, 
and Implementation is a source of continuing controversy. 

Some of the choice of schools has— as in the United St; vtes— been 
available In private {often elite) schools that serve about 6 percent of 
total elementary and secondary enrolhaent* The national govern- 
ment subsidizes places in these schools for thousands of bright 
students whose parents are not able to afford the fees; in special 
circumstances this subsidy includes lK>ardtng as well as tuition. 

Within publicly funded schooling, other kinds of choice exist, 
mostly based upon the denominational associatian of schools. Thus. 

in the United Kingdom coexistence of private sch(K>is with 
state schools is not a eacTtistenre of religious with sf*cular 
sch£K>ls. We do not have a secular system of public educa- 
tion. . , , All schools provide religious instruction, and 
public education includes lK>th local-authority and "vol- 
untary** sirhools, the latter being schools which are morally 
and administratively linked to particular religious faitlis. 
And In the same way as publicly provided education in 
Britain cannot Im? characterised as secular, the private 
sector cannot be characterised as religious. , . . In Brit- 
ain the established church, the Chu'rh of Fngland, has its 
schools within the public se<!tor (Johns<m 1987, 5f) 

The denominational character of many voluntary schools may. in 
practice, be greatly attenuated, but at the same time demand is 
growing for more religiously distinctive Evangelical schools as well 
as for Islamic schooling. 

Popular schooling dcnreloped in the 19th century, primarily by 
voluntary initiative, and government Ic adership developed relatively 
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late. When It did, the Intervention was motivBted fpr \cm than on the 
Continent or in the United States by a concern to Implement a state 
P^^S<^gy ^ common school for the sake of national unity. 

As a result, nonpublic schools have been taken into the public 
system under arrangements that permitted them to i-etain their 
denominational idaitity. and parents continue to be able to choose, 
for ejsample, a Church of England or a Roman Catholic .Krhool that by 
American standards is public in most respects- The proiK>rtlon of 
students attending **indcpendent"* private sch<»lB is lower than in 
any nation of tlie European Community except West Gt rmany and 
Luxembourg, since religious dlveiTlty is accommodated within the 
publicly supported system. 

In recent years the growing assimilation of such alternatives to the 
norms of public education— and increased sei^ulailEation— haw 
resulted in demands for other fomis of school choice* These demands 
have come from parents on the one hand and from Conservative 
f^y strategists on the other. They resulted in legislation (in 1980 for 
England and Wales and in 1981 for arotland) extending parent 
choice, and in new legislation filed in 1987 and enacted in 1988. 

Emglam^ Wan©© 

The history of popular schcK>Ung in France. Gennany, the Nether 
Iands« and the United States has been one in which action by 
government has had priority, though it has frequently bc^en nrslsted 
by churches and parents who insisted that education be based upon 
their own {Articular doctrines and goals. 

The development of popular senoollng in Great Britain followed a 
very different course. *'Nation building'* was not an urgent issue, as 
it was in the nations where sc^hools were seen as an essential 
instrument of government. 

The exception was Ireland, whose predominantly Catholic popu- 
lation could no longer, in tlu- 19th c^^ntury, sJmpJy be kept as a 
subordinate caste. A system of nondenomlnational "Natumal 
schools*' was created (to international applause) during the 19th 
century, as an ultimately unsuccessful means of knitting the Catho- 
lic Irish into the United Kingdom. 

The Constitution of the pn sc nt-day Irish Kepnbltc guarantct h the 
right of the family to detemiine where children will be educated, and 
almc^t all elementary students attend publicly funded denonilna- 
tionai a'-hools. The few 'private ' elementary schools ret^eivc no 
government subsidy, but are subject to state supervision. At the 
secondary level, traditional schools are oywnrated by religious teach- 
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mg congregations, by private board ol goi'cmors or by Individuals, 
and receive public funding of 95 percent of stalT salaries and ^ 
percent of facility cmts. These schools are incrcasingly being re- 
placed by vocational and comprehensive high schools managed by 
boards including religious and gowmmcnt rt*prt*s*ntatlvt^» and 
publicly funded in full. 

In England and in Scotland, by ix>ntra3t, the social tensions 
appearing in the 19th cent ury related more to class* in the face of a 
gmwing industrial proletariat, than to ethnicity. The concern vras 
with ficicial rather than national unity. The establL^cd Church of 
England (Episcopalian) and Church of Scotland (Pt^esbyterian) in- 
ch led. at least nominally, the majority of the respective populations, 
unlike the established Church of Ireland (Episcopalian) vifhich never 
penetrated the mass of the Irish population. In France and In the 
Netherlands* as in Massachusetts, government initiatives to develop 
a system of common schcwls, shaped to serve the goals of the state, 
followed within 2 or 3 y^ars the disestablisliment of the respectivt^ 
churches and was at least partly intended to substitute for the 
socializing mle of those churches. In England and in Scotland, by 
contrast, the churches were not disestablished nor were the schools, 
in a sense, '•established" in their place. 

The primr ,y challenge to educational reformers in England and 
Scotland was. in James Kay-Shuttieworth's celebrated formulation in 
the 1860s. to develop in the common people "respect for the laws-- 
the right discharge of civil functions and political franchises, the due 
subordination to authority— the hcUinony of classes— national patri- 
otism" (quoted in Reeder 1980. 11). 

In England popular schooling develoj>ed. over the course of the 
19th century, primarily by nongovernment initiatives, though with 
Incre^ng support from public funds. The bai^kgrcmnd for such 
efforts lay in the English tradition of practical In^nevolence. The 
Church of England's Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
had. slncv 1698, carried out an extensive pmgram of voluntary eflbrt 
to educate the children ol r iie ixxjr, itstabilshing more than 50 schools 
around London by 1704. and 200 by midci ntury. In the same pt^riod 
a religious n^vlval led to the founding of a large nximl^r of endowed 
(^harity Sc^hools. in which childn-n were clothed and fed as well as 
educated. The Protestant Dissenters* while less numerous, made 
notable efforts to provide alternations to Church of England schooling 
for their children. 

Such parish-based efforts were widespread by the early 19th 
century, though increasingly overwhelmed by the concent ration of 
population as the result of industrialization. The 'monitoriar* 
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schools that marshaled hundreds of students to instruct one another 
under the supervision trf a single teacher, the "ragged schools" that 
reached out to the poorest children, and the vllla^* schools in theli 
thousands were supported mcKSt often by private charity and by the 
exertions of the churches, Umt were associated with the Church of 
England; in 1807. Inde^-d, the Archbishop of Canterbury protested 
against a proposal that elementary schools be supported by public 
taxation on the basis that all education should be '*under the control 
and auspices" of ;he Cliureh. Several years later the '^National 
Society for the Promotion of the Education of the Poor in the 
Principles of the Established Chun^h'" was founded, soon followed by 
the nondenominational Ibut Protestant) "Biltish and Foreign School 
Society/* The goal of the latter was to "teach the many great truths 
on which Christians Sitv agreed " using the Bible as a textbook 
(Cornish 1910. 1:96). 

Proposals to establish schools with no distinctive religious charac- 
ter were generally oppcm:d by all group*^: The Times wrote in 1839 of 
the ••misehier* that would be caused by allowing Protestant children 
"to herd with the leprous brood of Papists. Sk>cinians {Unitarians}, 
FVeethinkera and fanatics" (Murphy 1971, 20). 

Over the next decades, the rival school soiietles made heroic 
efforts to establish and maintain elementary schools and teacher- 
training Normal Schools* By 1 85 1» approximately a miUion students 
attended schools associated with the Church of England and 
354tO00 students attended schools with other sponsorship A decade 
later, however, another niiUton students wen* still receiving no fonmal 
schooling (Cornish 1910, 2:270). 



It became increasingly clear during the ecmrse oi the 19th century 
that chail table and church efforts alone could not mi*et the need to 
educate the urban poor* In 1833. public funding was provided for 
I^testant schools (for Roman Catholic 5^^h(K3ls public funding began 
in 1847), with a small government apparatus to oversee the u?»e of 
funds. The right of government inspection was asserted "'in order to 
secure conformity of the regulations and discipline established in the 
several schools with such Improvt^ments as may be from time to timc^ 
suggested'* (C:omiBh 1 9 1 0, 1 :20 1 ). 

Government funding and inspection remained limited In this 
pi*riod, and did not lead to a conviction that government should 
assume the entire responidblllty for education, as on the Continent, 
As the "Commissioners appointed to Inquire into the State of Popular 
Education in England*' concluded In 1861, "An attempt to replace an 




tindependcnt system of education by a compulsory system, irianaged 
by the Government, would be met by objections, both religious and 
IKiIitScal, of' Tar graver character In this country than any with which 
it has had to contend In Prussia*" {quoted in Maclure 1986, 75). 

Nevertheless. It grew Incre^lngly clear that voluntary InUlatives, 
even supplemented tqr public funding, could not provide an educa- 
tional system that would reach the entire rising generatltm. James 
l^y-Shuttlesworth stressed* in 1866. that a "free Government cannot 
tolerate without extreme danger the want of education in the mass of 
the j^pler and Robert Ijowc put it even more diamatically tlie 
follovdng year, insisting that It was becoming '"ial^ilutely nece!^ary 
that you should prevail on Dur future mastei^ to learn their letters. 
, , • We must go further than permitting— we must compel. We 
must insist that there shaU be some means or other by which 
education shall compleii^'y pervade in this country'* (quoted In 
Rceder 1980, 77. SPn. 109). 

In 1870, the first major step was taken in educational leadership 
by the national govemLment, The declared purpose of the statute 
adopted that year, according to Libctal politician W. E, Fbstcr, who 
introduced it. vras "to complete the present voluntary system, to fill 
up gapsr not to replace It (in Dyson and I^elock 1975, 239). The 
statute resulted in 

the firm establishment at long last of a national framework 
for elementary education In England akid Wal^; the setting 
up of the "dual system" [of schools sjKinscued by local 
govemmenl and by churches or religious foundations] and 
the virtual pledge of Its continuance; the acceptance by the 
state of its **seculai role**, of the need to treat all sects alike, 
and of the desirability of neutrality in its relations with 
school boards and E^ominationalists. (Murphy 1971, 62) 

Under this legislation England stopped short of adopting a system 
of free, universal, state-directed education on the contemfK>rary 
American model, and mandatory attendance did not follow until 
1882^ Local education :mthorlties were established, with the respon^ 
sibility of maintaining their own schools as necessary to supplement 
the schools already available. 

Although the national government provided gmnts to local govern- 
ment ("board") schools and denominational ("voluntary") ^hools 
alike, the former had a great advantage in receiving local tax support 
while the latter had to supplement thebr grants with contributions. A 
study in 1880 found that average i^r pupil expenditures In Anglican 
aand Method^!:* schools was alx>ut 16 percent higher than In Roman 
Catholic schools, while that In board schools was 38 percent higher. 
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The voluntary schools found it dlfncult to provide a comparable 
educatioru though they were also anxious atK>ut the danger oi control 
if thigr did receive funding from local taxes {Murphy 1971, 74-75), 

Sup|Kirt grew for a new ammgement that would permit the 
voluntary schools to continue to make their contribution with a 
terger share of public support. By the turn of the century, even the 
Fkbian Socialist Sli ney Webb observed that **It is politically imiK»- 
sible to alKilish these voluntary schools; and whatever we may think 
of the theological reasons for their establishment, their separate and 
practically individual management does Incidentally afford what 
ought to be, in any public system erf education, most Jealously 
guarded, namely, variety and the opjrortunity of experiment** 
(quoted in Murphy 1971, 86), 

In the period between 1870 and 1^2, nearly 1,400 voluntary 
schools had become board schcK>ls, but tlie remaining voluntary 
schools continued to serve 52,5 percent of the total elementary 
enrollment. In 11^2, legislation was enacted establishing local edu- 
cation authorities with responsibility foi^ both board and voluntary 
schools. Conservative Prime Minister A. J, Balfour pointed out, in 
introducing this bill, that •*We have, as a community, repudiated 
responsibility for teaching a particular form of religion, . . , As 
have . • • left to the parents the responsibility for ch(K)®lng wh 
religion their children are to learn, surely we ought ... to make 
our system as elastic as we can in order to meet their wishes/* The 
new legislation was intended, "in the int^ests alike of parental 
liberty and of educational efHciericy to terminate the present system 
of costly confusion" (Maclure 1986, 152-53), 

Elementary education continued over the next decades to have a 
strong denominational presence, though at the secondary level the 
Church of Fngland gave up the struggle Jn many areas as program 
and foclUl;^ eeds grew more demanding (Murphy 1971, 108). 

Legislation adopted in 1944 established the present framework for 
support erf voluntary schools within the public system, in line with a 
policy decision that "voluntary schools should not be abolished but 
rather that they should be offered further financial a^istance, ac- 
companied by a corTCspondlng extension of public control which will 
ensure the effective and economical organization and development of 
both primary and ^condary education" (quoted in Murphy 1971* 
112). 

The Education Act of 1944, adopted in the wartime spirit of unity 
and social reconstruction, provided for two types of publicly sup- 
ported schools in England and Wak s: county schools, established 
and operated by local education authorities, and voluntary schools. 
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estabSiahed by churches or benevolent individuals (generally some 
genemtiosis ago) and financially supported by the ic^al education 
authorities. County schools presently represent mare than two- 
th!s^ of publicly supported elementary schools and four-fifths of 
secondary schools. 

There are three types of **voluntaiy" schools. The local authority 
pzys all of the coats of "controlled" schools, and appoints the 
teachers; "aided" schools and "special agreement" schools receive 
operating costs from the author!^ but their sponsors must pay 15 
percent of the capital (fiacUitles) costs In exchange for the right to 
appoint teachers. Around 20 percent of British children attend 
'•voluntary aided" schools. 

Despite this esteus^vc am>mmodation of conf^slonal dlveralty 
within publicly funded education, parents BtSO may not enjoy sharply 
proJiled diolDss amcmg schools. The efiBect of supervision by kx^al 
educatton authorities has led to a great deal of uniformity betvsneen 
couim:!! amS voluntary sclurals. while secularizatton has wealsened the 
coraiiessSonal identity of many of the latter. "Denominational bodies. 
Ihou^ th€y Im^ won the i^t to recdve considerable puMlc aid whilst 
retaining the power to appoint te^he?B of a particular laltli. now in 
practice often consider themselves fortunate to obtain a teacher or 
Icctuier crfany religion or of none" (Murphy 1971, 123-24). 

Til© im C®mpmh.®wmi'w® Bmmm^m^ B^rnM 

M the postwar years it became an article of felth in Labour ranks 
that seomdary education t^ould move to the "comprehensive" 
mode! 4^ a single type of school, and away from the distinction— 
substantially correlated with social class—among grammar, second- 
ary modem, and (only feebly developed) technical schools. This view 
given support in a national report on the education of youth aged 
15 to 18, issued in 1959, which descrlfc«^ succe^ful comprehen^ve 
schoc^ as "drawing pupils together at an age when they otherwise 
begin to draw apart," and acting "as an effective sign of that unity in 
society which our age covets" {15 to 18 1959, 1. 418). But forces 
other than idealism were behind the press to restructure British 
education. Sojondary Mi^em schods had grown increasingly un- 
popular with the growing middle class, while the number of places at 
the amdemically oriented Grammar schools was limited to the top 20 
percent of the abUity ?Hnge. A study, in 1961. of students leaving 
school a decade earlier, found that 79 percent of tho^ who had 
atteisded Grammar schools but only 25 percent of those who had 
attended Secondary Modern schools were In middle-claa® CK:^upa- 
tions. Fbr Labour's leader Harold Wilson the politically appealing 
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goal was to provide "Grammar »chcK)ls for all" and so to ensure 
support among the lower middle class and aspiring working class 
(Weeks 1^6. 1-12). 

With the Labour victory in 1964, the opportunity came to act upon 
the new government's "declared objective to end el^'-.atMi at lage| 
eleven plus and to eliminate s«iwuratlsm In seconO jy education" 
(Maclure 1986, 302). The Labour Minister of Education is reported, 
by his widow, to have exclaimed, "If its the last thing I do. I'm going 
to destroy every fexpletive deleted] grammar school in England and 
mies. And Northern Ireland" (quoted in Flew 1987. 27). Only 
tf»mprehensive i^hools would r^lve grants for construction, and 
local education authorities were put under pressure to develop 
consolidation plans. 

In 1970, tie Conservatives returned to office, and Eklucatlon 
Secretary Margaret Thatcher moived to "save" 92 Grammar schools- 
Stating that "it is WToug to impose a uniform pattern of secondary 
oiganizatlon on local education authorities." she called for "Close 
consultation with those representing the denominational and other 
voluntary schools," with ttachers. and with parents (Maclure 1986, 
352-53). 

Labour returned to office in 1974 and again pressed for compre- 
hensive schools. An act i^^d ty labour in 1976 required local 
authorities and voluntary organization? sponsoring schools to de- 
velop plans for reorganization on comprehensive lines within 5 years, 
as the price for government funding: "Education is to be provided 
only in schools where the arrangements for the admission of pupils 
are not based (wholly or partly) on selection by reference to ability or 
aptitude" (Maclure 1986. 384). This requirement was repealed in 
1979, when the Conserrotlves returned to power with Margaret 
Thatcher as prime minister. 



Til© ClEartor ®f Fonts' Mgh^s 

Section 76 of the 1944 Education Act stipulated that "in the 
CJffircl^ and performance of all powers and duties . . . the Minister 
and local education authorities shall have regard to the general 
principle that, so far as is compatible with the provision of efllcient 
instruction and training and the avoidance of unreasonable public 
expeiidlture. pupils are to be educated In accordance with the wishes 
of their parents" (Maclure 1986. 225). 

Lord Justice Ekmnlng noted in a 1955 case, however, that 

Section 76 docs not say that pupils must te in all cases 
educated in accordance with the wishes of their parents. It 
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only lays dowr* a general principle to which t^e lauthority) 
must have rc^rd. This leav^ It open to the (authority) to 
have regard to other things as well and also to make 
exceptions to the general principle if it thinks fit to do so. It 
cannot be said that an {authority! is simply at fault l^cause 
it does not see fit to comply with parents' wishes, (quoted 
in Raab and Adler 1987. 158-^59) 

By the late 1970s, national education authorities were receiving 
up to 10,(KX> ^peals a year from parents dissattsOed with their 
assigned schools, representing around 2 fiercent of all adml^ions to 
primary and secondary schools in England and Wales [Times £du- 
caU€mal Supplement, hereafter TES» May 8 1987); few of these were 
upheld, but the Ministry did engage in disputes with local authorities 
whose assignment provisions were particularly rigid (Raab and Adler 
1987. 159). 

Extension of parent choice, promoted by Tbry intellectuals Rhodes 
Boyson and Norman St, John Stevas, l^came a basic element of 
Conservative education iK)llcy with the Charter of Barents Rights 
Included in the party's platform for the October 1974 elections. This 
Charter was an element of a general critique of the extension of the 
Welfare State in postwar Britain. As Tbry Antony Flew ai^ed. 

the supply of food is. surely, even more important than the 
supply of teaching service. . . . Yet. however fiercely it 
might fc^ fretted with anxieties that ^dl our children should 
be provided with a national core d.et • . . It is hard to 
Imagine that any government subject to the discipline of 
free elections would even entertain the i»ssibillty of intro- 
ducing measures— enormously expensive measures, nec- 
essarily requiring massive increases in general taxation— 
in order to provide all such children's food "free" at the 
{K)lnt of supply, or at the point of consumption, either in 
shops or (eventually no doubt) in menses, all established 
and managed by Ux^al Fbod Monopolies (LFMs). . , , It 
becomes hai der still If we further suppose that the system 
has developed to the stage where all children are allocated 
to whichever of the LFM's shop^ or restaurants the LFM 
bureaucracy shall in its always gveater than parental 
wisdom— *Tor administrative reasons" and *'to ensure the 
economical employmejit of grocery and messing 
resources"— decide to be most suitable. (Flew 1987, 98) 

The successful effort made by Tbry intellectuals to present them- 
selves as being in touch with the concerns and desires of the public, 
and to foster their resentment of the progrei^ive establishment, has 
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been a key element of the "Thatcher Resolution/' This desire to 
respond to the TOncems of noneducators, as well as a fundamental 
belief in the efficacy of markets* led naturally to presenting parent 
choice of schools as a comemtooe of educational reform* "While the 
rationale for parerital choice had initially emphasised freedom from 
state c ytml and the assumption of parental re^|K>n^billtle8 for their 
children, it was now i:»nei^nted as a means of impixnling educational 
standards— the introduction oS market forces would force unpopular 
(poor) m:hool$ to close and enable jwpular (g^Dod) schools to expand" 
(Adier, Fetch, and TVreedie 1987. 296). 

The Conservative 1979 Election Manifesto promts that **Our 
HUIENTS* CHARTER will place a clear duty on government and 
local authorities to take account of parents* wishes when alleviating 
children to schools, with a local appeals system for thc^e dissatisfied. 
Schools will be required to publish prospectuses giving details of 
their en^mination and other results*' (quoted in Cooper 1^8). 

Soon after taking o!Bc« In 1979, the Conservatives fi'ed legislation 
to Implement their educational prr^ram, includJng parent choice, 
and It was enacted as the Education Act of IvJBO. /te an official 
explanation of the new legislatlcm informed local authorities, they 
were required to 

make arrangements for enabling parents of children who 
are in their area to exprms a preference as to the school 
they wish their children to attend, and for the parents to 
give reasons for their preference. . . . They may fulfil 
their duty In a variety of ways. Some may invite parents to 
txpwss a series of preferences in priority order, othera may 
propose a school at which a place Is available but provide 
for parents who wish their child to attend a different school 
to expr^s their preference In rraponse, (DeiMrtment of 
Education and Science 1981) 

The legislation also required the local authority to pay tuition and 
other costs for children who ^ined admi^ion to a school operated by 
another authority or to a ^"voluntary** sch(x>i, with parents paying lor 
transportation. **In a few cas^, where local schools are perceived of 
•poor' quality, up to 30% of the children have transferred out" 
(Cooper 1988, 6). This provision Is generally similar to the school 
choice policy adopted in Minnesota in 1988. 

This sweeping requirement to honor parent choices was restricted 
significantly by a provision enabling authorities '*to *manage* paren- 
tal preference in line with their own policies*' (Johnson J 987, 62). 
Admission to a school could lie denied if it would "prejudice the 
provision of efficient education or the efficient use of resource/' This 
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Stipulation is clearly so broad that an authority determined to 
discourage choices cot^ld ttsm down many requests. Thus the nega- 
tive impact used as a justification could be on any school in the 
system, not Just the school a student was seeking to leave or to 
attend, Piarent choice is rarely convenient to education authorities for 
whom stability and predictability are primary virtues of sound 
m?inagnment. If, fur example, the movement of children out of an 
u:ipopular school would cause it to operate at less than optimal 
stadent/teacher ratios, and thus impose additional costs, the Cransfcr 
could be refused under the provisions of the 1980 Act. 

Another feature of the 1980 legislation was the Assisted Places 
Scheme under which "bright children from liras affluent homes" 
could be admitted to independent Iprivate) schools, with the govern- 
ment paying part or all of the costs. 

Their govemment-assdsted prreence there was JustitHed as 
an extension of parental choice, a restoration of academic 
opportunities to many children who would not be fully 
••stretched" In schools which had to cofw with a full range 
of [student] ability and a protection both for individuals 
and the nation*s resources of talent against the levelling- 
down effects attributed to comprehensive reorganisation* 
Opponents of the Scheme saw it as an offensive declaration 
by the Government that the public sector was incapable of 
providing for very able children, and as a government- 
sponsored withdrawal of middle-class support from schools 
so evidently identified as seeond-t^t. (Edwards, Fiiz, and 
Whitty 1986) 

In 1986 some 22,000 students were supported in this vray in 226 
independent schools, in some rases on a begirding basis {see Salter 
and TkpjMT 1985. for discussion of the policy process). 



A group of hard-line 'Ibries asserted, In the 1986 publication 
Whose Schoots?~A Radical Manifesto, that "There is no longer a 
con^nsus alxiut education in Britain. Doubts about education are 
now so deep-rooted that people cannot readily agree on educational 
policy. The country stands in nee<? of a periCKi of open debate, during 
which new and freer institutions of education will able to flourish 
and to win the support of the public** (Hillgate Group 1986). 

The lack of effective parent choice, they argued, had helped to 
debase the quality of education. "Like ever>' monopolixed industry', 
the educational system has begun to ignore the demands of the 




consumers— parents and children—and to respond instead to the 
requirements of the producers— LEAs and teachers/* Thus 

The first and most Important step in any comprehensive 
reform of the state educational sj^tem* is to give more 
power to the parents. We l^lieve this should be done by 
giving all parents a right which the rich have always 
enjoyed— the right to chcxjse and to obtain the most 
suitable education for their children, Barents should be free 
to withdraw their children from schools that are unsatis- 
factory, and to place them in the schools of thch* choice. 
They should not corniced to see their children sub- 
jected to Ic^isons which theyr regard as morally or reli- 
giously offensive, nor should they be forced to stand help- 
lessly by, while their children ai^ subjected to grotesque 
social or political experiments in the name of education. 
(Hillgate Group 1986). 

Despite the existing provisions for parent choice, and the ending of 
pressure from the national government for conversion of the Remain- 
ing Grammar schools to the comprehcn^ve structure, C^^nservsUives 
were concerned almut the continuing power of Latour (sometiir*es in 
alliance with Liberals) in \ocb1 education authorities and in the 
teaching profession. 

Some months later. Prime Minister Margaret Thatchex told the 
1987 Conservative Rarty conference that 

Our most important task in this Parliament is to raise the 
quality of education ... in the inner cities— where 
youngsters must have a decent education if they are to have 
a better future— that opportunity is often snatched fram 
them by hard-left education authorities and extremist 
teachers. . . . The key to raising standards is to enlist the 
suppcrt of parents. The Labour left—hard. soft, and in- 
between— hate the idea that . . . parents should be able 
to choc^ their children's education. The Conservative 
Party fc^lleves in parental choice. . . . There's no reason 
at all why local authorities should have a monopoly of free 
education. What principle suggests this is right? What 
recent experience or practice suggests it is even sensible? 
(TES. October 16. 1987) 

Thus Conservatives continued to search for ways to allow parents 
to haw more direct control on the content of schooling, confident 
that the effect would be their ''choosing the many schools which still 
offer a sensible curriculum and spurntng the schools currently 
imposing a wayward curriculum ' (O'Keeffe 1986. 14). 
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In order to Implement the Conservative program. Education Min- 
ister Kenneth Baker propc^ed legislation In mid- 1987 to extend both 
parent choice and the antononiy of Individual schools. As usual* this 
was announced through the '*Queen*s S|^ech'' to Parliament, which 
'•heralded the biggest shake-up to state education since 1944'*: ••My 
Government will take action to raise standards throughout education 
and to extend parental choice. Li^[islation will be introduced to 
provide for a national curriculum, delegation of ^^hool budgete and 
greater autonomy lor schools*' (TES, July 3, 1987), 

An important pmvision of what was eventtmlly enacted as the 
Education Act of 1988 requires local education authorities to admit 
the greatest possible number of students to popular schools rather 
than to protect less |K>pular schools by impcming artlSiciaily low 
limits at the schools to whi<±i their students might transfer. •*Nat all 
of these pupils need live in the an^ of the LEA in which the school 
operates. Ef an excess demand for placos at a particular school should 
arise, the LEA or the school go^mora will have the power to 
determine the nature of the admissions criteria . - . which will 
allocate pupils to the availalde places" (Ashworth, Baipi^* and Thom- 
as 1988, 19). 

This language is intended to prevent local authorities from hiding 
behind the provision of the 1980 Act that permitted them to deny 
parent requests that would '^prejudice the i^nvision of efficient 
education or the efficient use of r^sourcc^r even in schools other 
than the one to which students sought to transfer (see Ifepartment of 
Educadon and Science 1987b). 

An effect of this change, critics warned, could be racial segrega- 
tion, as white parents took advantage of the opportunity to flee 
schools with many Asian or West Indian students (in inner London 
alone. 20 secondary schools have more than 60 percent minority 
enrollment). The under secretary of state for education. Baroness 
Hooper, insisted in 1987 that ••If we are allouing freedom of choice to 
l^ents we must allow that choice to operate. If it ends up with a 
segregated system, then so be if {TES, December 4, 1987). 

In an incident which attracted tremendous attention, the parents 
of 2S children in Dewsbury, West ^rkshire, objects! when their 
primary-level children were assigned to Headfleld Junior Schcml 
rather than to Overthorpe School, which they had requited though 
it was further from their hornet. While boOi are (publicly funded) 
Church of England ^hools, the enrollment of HeadHeld was 85 
I^rcent Asian and that of Overthoipe was only 10 percent minority. 
The assignment was not an attempt at desegregation, but was simply 
based on administrative convenience. 




Their concerns, the parents Insisted, were not with race but with 
the multicultural curriculum which they perceived as substituted for 
the teaching of Christianity at Headfleld School. "Stories have been 
spread about Headflcld school (for example, that it does not celebrate 
Christmas, and children make chapattis on Shrove TUraday instead 
of pancakes) which have brought counter accusations of racism" 
(TES, September 1 1. 1987). At least one Asian parent, on the other 
hand, had been able to obtain a transfer of her child from Headfleld 
to another school because she did not want her in an all-Asian class, 
out of concern that she would not learn English well. The English 
parents complained of reverse dlscriminaUon. 

Refusing to accept the as^gnment to Headfleld, the {^rents oper- 
ate a dasmxx: n in a pub. with volunteer retired teachers, for 9 
months while their lawsuit against the local education authority 
made its way to the High Court. The suit received strong support 
from elements of the Tbry Right, which saw it as a test case for parent 
rights as weU as for theii objections to multicultural education {TES, 
July 8. 1938). The local author.ty's case collapsed over the issue of 
whether appropriate procedures ftwr setting enrollmejit limits had 
been followed, and the parents were allowed to enroll their children In 
Overthorpe school. They continued to Insist, through their attorney, 
that race was not the l^ue. but that they "haw a natural desire that 
their children should be educated in a traditional English and 
Christian environment" (TES. July 15. 1988). One commentator 
noted th«t "by promising tonswmer choice' to parents. Mr. Baker 
has unleashed powerful forces that could lead to conflict" (The 
EccMiomtsi. September 12, 1987). 

A similar issue choice with racial overtones arose In Wakefield in 
1989, when parents of a 4-year-oId objected to her assignment to a 
school with one-third Asian enrollment and asked for a school that 
was 98 percent white. The education authorities argued that the 
desired school was lull and "additional pupils would 'prejudice the 
provision of efncient education and the efliclent use of r^ourc^.'" 
The girl's mother insisted that the family's obJecUon to the assigned 
school was not racial but cultural: "'It's to do with culture. Engli&n- 
ness and Christianity' [The assigned school), she claimed, taught 
her daughter how to write her name in Punjabi, and she came home 
with cards made to celebrate Eld. a Muslim festival." The parents 
appealed the assignment to the new educatton secretary. John 
Mad[<regor. who would have to balance the requirements of the 
jment choice law and the race relations law {TES, August 11. 1989). 

An even more controversial provision of the Education Act of 1988 
allows any of some 27,000 publicly funded sch<K)ls to "opt out" of 
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local education systems and to acquire independent |goverament-l 
grant-maintained status. The go^nernment's announce purpose in 
proposing this provision was "to increast* the autonomy of schools 
and their rcsponslven^ to parental wishes" and thus to "add a new 
and powerful dimension to the ability of parents to exercise choice 
within the pubUcly provided sector of education." The government's 
action was based upon the belief that the "greater diversity of 
provision which will result should enhance the prospect of improving 
education standards in all schools. Rirents and Iwal communities 
would have new opportunities to ^icure the develo ^ment of their 
schools in ways appropriate to the needs of thch- children and in 
accordance with their wishei. v/ithin the legai framework of a 
national curriculum.*' 

The governors of a school may (lnde«l, must) apply to the national 
education authorities for permission to opt cmt of the local sjnstem if the 
parents vote to do sa If the application to national authorities is 
approved, the school receives a direct grant at a level corresiK)nding to 
that given, by the LEA. to comparable schools continuing under its 
Jurisdiction. This grant comes from the national Department of Educa- 
ikm and Science, but the local share of the funds is recovered from the 
LEA. The school may not change Its character— for example, from 
Church erf En^and to nondenominational. or from comprehensive to 
academic— without appro^ from national education authorities. 

This proviston delivers on the announced intention of the Tbry 
Right to free schools from the control of local education authorities— 
who Ibries perceived as dominated by the Left. 

Local government representatives nationwide tended to divide 
along political lines over the Baker Bill, though some Conservatives 
among them joined the opposition. The opting oui proposal in 
particular encountered "unprecedented hostility from educational 
profe^ionals;' with all associations but one oppcKsed and that one 
undecided (TES. October 2 1987). One education policy analyst 
predicted a "wholesale privatization of local authority services," with 
a blurring of the distinction t^tween public and private schcwllng 
(TES. September 18. 11^7). A head teacher urged his j^ers to resist 
the temptation to opt out: 

Education has a critical effect on whether, in society, we 
have unity or division. ... As a head I think I under- 
stand the individual feelings of those who may be consid- 
ering grant-maintained status because they are beset and 
frustrated by the policies of their local authority. . . . 
What about their colleagues whose schools will be dimin- 
ished through log® of pupils, staff, morale, resources and the 
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I^arcntal support? • * . AU^dydivislveiu'^haB started, and 
this wher. the maintained fpubltc] sectm* of education needte 
wnity of purpose atKive all. (Horn 1987) 

Labour Party spokesmen were predictably opfx^^ to the opting 
out proposal, but stwne took care to stress that they supported parent 
choice as a general principle. Labour *s position an awkward one, 
defending the statii^s quo while die Consermtlvcs In power were 
calling for reform. This created serious dilemmas for Labour, so long 
allied with organized teachere and hostile to nongovernment schcK)l- 
Ing- J^u^nts in Birmingham, for ocample, threatened to split the 
Labour ranks with a demand to send their children to a popular 
secondary school (in a workingncla^ area) whose hcadtcacher was 
wtUing to accept students over the ofBcial limit [TES, June 26 1987). 

Nell Fletcher* the new chief erf the Inner London Education Authcwr- 
:ty, pointed out at the 1987 Labour Party conference that Labour- 
controlled LEAs ran 75 percent of the nation*s schcKils, and could not 
continue defensively to protect the status quo and blame Tbry fiscal 
policies far all the problems of education. After Ic^ng three national 
elections In a row, tlie party should **revlew ite policies [and] analyse 
the reasons for the deep-smted resistance to them among the elec- 
torate. ... 1 believe we must sjweak out forcefully on the Issues 
about which parents cafe most deeply. . . . Schools do not exist for 
Imunicipal] councillors to control nor for teachers to exercise Ideo- 
logical hegemony ever an entire generation." Thus Socialists (la- 
bour) should begin to stress parent choice, Fletcher said, and Indeed 
implement Amerlcan-stylc magnet schools in U>ndon and else- 
where. "The woitis that Kenneth Baker now usct to describe the 
current Tbry education policies have l^n hijacked from the vocab- 
ulary of Socia!ist <^ucation r>roph€ts. (Curriculum-specialised sec- 
ondary schools) could make .rarklng class aspirations and potential 
more achJevi jle wUhin the state system. They could convince a 
gipnpraftnn nf nat-#-nts that lalwur education policy puts 'choice' 
first" [TES, Novensber 6, 1987). 

Fielcher*s position did not find universal support in Labour circles. 
The new head of the Natioual Union of Tfeachers. Doug McAvoy, 
Insisted that parent choice vms a "chimera, and cannot be delivered 
to everyone, ... It Is incompatible with the principle of equality of 
opportunity, a bask: Lalwur P&rty tenef^ (TES, November 13, 1987), 

The newly organized Srcial Democrat sought to make their own 
mark as supporters of parent choice, on the tests of the conviction 
that Britain is becoming a 

swlety in which a considerable proportion of what used to 
be called the proletariat beheve their interests to be inextJl-^ 
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cably bound up witli thorn erf the Iraditiona! middle class. 
It Issometlmcts clumsily called "cmbourgcoisiflcatlon" and 
tt Is what the Prime Minister is hell-bent on doing to the 
Inner cities. • . , Voters are optmg for the Ibries btraust* 
they believe in the values espoused by them— and if that is 
what the customers want, then Is It not what a dcmcnrratte 
political party should give them? Rirents . . . want more 
choice and vouchers is the vmy to give it to them. But in 
order to protect the weak, the vouchers system should only 
tK! "cashable'* at schools which did not impoj^ selection 
tests, did not chaise additional fet^, and were recognised 
as efficient by HM Inspectorate. (Huglll 1987b) 

ScK^ial DemcK!rat education specialist Anne Sofer proposed to 
provide vouchers to all parents, rcdeemable at both publicly funded 
and private (^'Independent") schools (TES, August 28. Septembt:r 4, 
1987). The "opting out" pnop«sal, on the other hand. Sofer charac- 
terised as "not a literatlng. but a profoundly conservative force, 
freezing institutions exactly where they are at pn^sent." The alterna- 
tive Conservative proposal for open enrollment was far sounder [TES. 
July 17, 1987), 

Perhaps the most curious opposition to "opting out" came from 
the churches, which might normally be expected— as In other 
countries— to support any extension of the rights of parents to choose 
schooling for their children. The fear was expre^ed by Church of 
England authorities that the op}x>rtunlty to gain autonomy without 
having to make the financial contribution (15 percent of facilities 
costs) In c?cchange for which ^lalded" schools enjoyed mmc lndef«^n« 
dence from LEA controls might drive church schools out of exist- 
ence. *'l sometimes think the Government is more idealistic about 
Church schools than we arc," s^aid a Church of England oflTicial (TiCS 
November 20, October 9 1987). 

Roman Catholic education authorities, on the other hand ex- 
pressed concern that p^nxnts defiant of diocesan guidelines could use 
the opUng out provision to bt^come independent of Church authority 
(TES. October 16. 1987). 

As a counterpoint to these concerns over de lominatJonal schools 
that» in the cxjurae of tlieir asscKiation with local education authori- 
ties, have Ityst much of their dcK^trinal flavor^ some 50 small Evangti- 
ical schools— all founded since 1979— are seeking to "opt in" to the 
publicly funded system, with guarantees that they will be allowed to 
keep "their unique character and identity" (TES. January 15. 1988), 
The objective of parents is to send their children to schools which 
"complement the ethos of the home and the church rather than 
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producing conflict;** kadera stress their dUScrenee from elite inde- 
pendent ^hools, saying **We are not Juai another prep-schooL We 
only charge (tiiltionj because the state \TOn't fund us*' (TES. Maixrh 
24, 1989). 

The more than 20 Independent Muslim schools, serving immi- 
grant children, have been unsuccessful In obtaining funding from 
local authorities concerned alK>ut conilicts iKJtween the values 
taught by tbcmt schcKiK especially with respect to the role of women, 
and tho^ held by the (often Labour-dominated) authorities. Moslem 
parents are equally concerned about these conflicts, and their con- 
cern makes many of them determined to send their children to 
Islamic schools. That thty should have to do so at their own expc^nse, 
while Roman Catholic and Church of England schools are govern- 
ment supported, seems to them unfair. 

The Union of Muslim Organizations wrote in 1975 that "^aost 
Muslims acknowledge that Britain is a fair place to live, , , . but it 
is hard to Judge how possible it is to live as a Muslim in British society 
as a whole" (quoted in Tbmlinson 1984, 147). The mosque in 
Birmingham (55 of them in 1981) published a booklet warning 
parents *Y>f all the school practices which run counter to Islamic 
precepts and informing them of their legal rights regarding their 
children in English schools" Uoly 198?^, 42). An Islamic Center in 
London produced a ^Hdely circulated flier on "the duties Muslim 
children MUST o^ while they are at school;* and stressing the 
need for halal i ^, modesty in drei^, and the need for sex- 
segregation in physical education (Nielsen 1988. 67). 

An area of particular dlfikulty for Moslem parents is the schooling 
of theii daughters, for whom eoeducationa} classes and— even more 
pn^blematicai—phy&ieal education and extracurricular activities arc 
deeply olTenslve. Britain has a long tradition of separate-sex schools, 
but these have been largely abandoned during the reorganization 
process to make secondary education "comprehensive" in the inter- 
est of equity. Often Moslem parents have taken the lead in seeking to 
prevent the closing or merger of the reiaaining girls* seconUaiy 
schools. 

It is not only with respect to the segregation of the sexes, but also 
in the approach taken to the education of girls that the educational 
agenda ol the British l>cft is In conflict with the concerns of Moslem 
parents and community leaders. "The form of single sex education 
which at least i^me of them are advocating for girls would entail a far 
more central fwus in the curriculum on education for marriage and 
motherhcKKi in a jjarticular Islamic sense, with other subjects receiv- 
ing far less attention and %ylth the notion of careers education being 
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seen as Isreievant to the imttern of adult life which the girls were 
likely to pursue" (Nielsen 1988, 505). Such a fonn of instruction 
would conflict with the concern of the Left for the "emancipation" of 
WDinen from stereotyj*ed roles and assumptions about their options 
In life. 

The ofHcial Swann Report on the education of children from ethnic 
mtaOTlty groups, while deploring the growing interest in separate 
^hools. noted that 

the right of ethnic minority communities to seek to estab- 
lish their own voluntary aided [i.e.. government- 
subsidized] K^hools is firmly enshrined in law. . . . 
Where an ethnic mhiority community which wishes to 
establish a voluntary aidf;d school Is of a distinct religious 
character, their school would thus be {parallel to existing 
Church of England. Roman Catholic and Indeed Jewish 
schools which are already part of our education system. 
Where the ethnic minority community concerned docs not 
have a clear religious identity . . . propt^s to establish 
a voluntary aided school may be complicated by the pro- 
visions of the 1976 Race RcIaUons Act which do not allow 
for admissions to a maintained [government-subsidized} 
school to be limited according to race. {Education for All 
1985. 499) 

The Sikh commnnity in Southall sought, in 1980. to acquire a 
secondary school facility, Moslem parents in Bradford tried to buy 
five schools In 1CS3, mid In the Newham section of London five 
schools have been targeted for "opting out" of the pubhc system with 
continuing state funding as "grant-maintained** Islamic schools 
{TES, December 4. 1987). 

Much attention has focused on efforts by Moslems in the London 
borough of Brent to take over a school building designated for 
closing. Despite support from Tbry members of the Coimcll. the 
Islamia Primary School— founded in 1982 and with a waiting list of 
not allowed to have the surplus building. The view of the 
Labour majority was that what was need?'d was an "inter-faith 
school" with a "crwss-cuntculum spirituality." whatever that means 
{TES, June 17, 1988). 

The leader of the group sponsoring the Islamia School pointed out 
that it was "mixed racially and has 23 nationalities;" the goal was not 
ethnic nor linguistic but religious: 

Christians and Jews are allowed to have |govemment-I 
aided schools but all sorts of reasons are given for stopping 
Mu^ms from having them. The "suppression" of eq sal 
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opportunities for girls, for £,;ampb, has been cited more 
than once and yet Muslim girls* schools have been estab- 
lished precl^ly because such equality Is missing in the 
state system where untold pressures are brought to bear on 
devout }^ung8tera, harming their education progress. 
(Hewitt 1988) 

The basis for such efforts to obtain separate ^hools appears to be 
a growing conviction that no accommodation to Moslem beliefs and 
values \vas ••feasible indeed desireable within the existing system 
and in order to provide a true Islamic education for their children. It 
Is necessary to piwlde Muslim aided schools" {Education for All 
1985, 503). As the Swann Committee was told. 

a major worry for Muslim parents is the fact that their 
children soon t^gin to adopt English standards and 
ideas. . . . Islam is not something which can be ^eamt 
and adhered to overnight. It must be lived, breathed and 
fostered until it cannot be separated from life itself. Most 
Muslims acknowledge that Britain is a fair place to )lw, and 
In many ways they have come to depend upon it ior their 
HveHhcK)d. but it Is hard to Judge how possible It Is to live ai^ 
a Muslim within the scKiiety as a whole. {Edu€:ationfor All 
1985. 504) 

The Swaim Committee suggested that accommodations of the 
concerns of Moslem parents could be made within the educational 
system, and thus reduce the demand for s-^paratc sc^hools. **If schools 
were seen by parents to be offering a more broadly-based curriculum, 
which reflected the multi-racial, multi-lingual and multi-faith nature 
of Britain today we feel this v^uld counter many of the anxieties 
which have been expressed'' {Education for All 1985, 509). 

This seems contrary to the same group's observation that "much 
of the evidence which we have received In favour of Muslim schools 
stresses the need to create an Islamic ethos permeating every aspect 
of school life. The major aspiration of such a school Is seen as 
educating cJiildrcn to be first and fon vaost "good Muslims' and all the 
other aspects of education being seeiA j^ondary concern" {Edu- 
cation for All 1985, 504). 

Rarents seeking such a form of education for their children would 
not easily be satisfied with a curriculum relalivizing all forms of 
religious expression. Opposition exists within the Moslem commu- 
nity in Britain e^en to inclusion of teaching about Islam within the 
mandatory religious education Instmction, unless taught by a Mos- 
lem {Zs^i 1982). 

A curious aspect of thr Dewsbury Incident described above. In 
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which English parents charged that the multi-cultural education in 
their local school neglected traditional Christianity, was the support 
received from the separaUst Muslim l^irents' /.ssociatton, which 
|M}inted out that "our children are at the same disadvantage because 
the state system makes no provision fcM* Islamic teaching or our aioral 
way of life, our culture or heritage" (TES. September 1 1, 1987). 

A Mf»lem group in KlrWees has sought to acquire an csKisting 
elementary school in CM-der to operate a ^hool— for which they 
intended to seek government funding. An existing Islamic girls' high 
school was lefused "voluntary aided" status by the local authorities, 
who argued that therw was InsufRlclent demand— despite the main- 
tenance of four private schools by Moslem fments {TES. !!iovember 
25. 1988). Hundreds of parents withheld their children from school 
in protest, with the radteal Klrklees Black >(Vbrkers Group somewhat 
reluctantly supporting the demands of devout Moslems for education 
that would not offend against the Koran (TSXS, December 16, 1988) 

The Zakaria Moslem Girls High School, over which the Klrklees 
storm broke out. teaches all lessons In English and about 80 percent 
of the curriculum is shnllar to that In other schools in attain, with 
the balance devoted to religious Instruction. The organization which 
supports tlie 15 independent Islamic schools In Britain, including 
Zakaria. claims that examination results show that their pupils 
strongly outperform Moslem pupils in state schools {The Daily 
Telegraph, February 22. 1989). 

The school leadens insist they are not opp{»^ to teaching scienoe 
and other modem subjects, but that Muslim schools teach that God 
is the ultimate cause of everything. "This permeation of the entire 
curriculum by one*«> religious faith is not singular to Islam. The same 
conviction and consequent dissatisfaction with the pxnrlsions of the 
state education system has pnxluced over 40 'Christian' schools In 
this country, all indej^dent. where every subject sustains Iht 
Christian ethos " (Lodge 1989). 

While Evangelical Christian schools are sometimes deplored— and 
denied government fundlng—thcy are not perceived as a thi^at in the 
^me way as are the Moslem schools, in part because of the resur- 
gence of Islamic fundamentalism through the Rushdie Affcair. and in 
part because of the foreign origin of mt^t Moslems. Sikhs, and 
Hindus. In May 1989, however, the Labour Party's National Executive 
Committee voted in favor of government funding for Moslem schools, 
largely because several of Its members represent urban districts with 
large and increasingly mobilized ethnic minority populaUons {TES, 
May 12, 1989). This vote was a slgnlftorant reversal for a party which 
has long opposed nonpublic sch(K>ling. 
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The Cossservatlves, for their fmrt, make no apologies for efforts to 
use their political ascendancy to promote the widest possible exten- 
sion of paiental choto: of schools. Education Minister Kenneth Baker 
answered the critics of his bill in early 1988 by insisting that 

Our policies seek to encourage an parents to take their 
responsibilities seriously and to create opportunities for 
the conscientious mafority to set an example to the rest 
The way to Increase the sense of responsibility in society is 
to let more memb€»^ of society exercise r^ponsibility. 
. . . With @:Bnt-maintalned schools, we now seek to carry 
the concept of parental choice to the heart of our education 
system. Tirue choice should not simply be the privilege of 
the rich. (TES. January 8. 1988) 

And went on to make the telling {xtint that 

I find it extraordinary that local government should so 
easily coricede that grant-maintained (opting-outj schools 
will take the best, leaving to LEAs all the rest. If GM schools 
e»cel. It will not be because of better financial proviBion; 
they will be funded on an equal Imsis with neightx»urlng 
schools. Their success will depend upon the*'- manage- 
ment and uix>n parental commitment and that recipe, 
through financial delegation and more open enrolment, is 
available to all schools. . . . 1 want to create a spur which 
will oblige all LEAs to deliver excellence. The competition 
of grant-maintained schools vsrill help to do that. [TBS, 
January 8. 1988) 

After enactment of the legisIaUon in mid-198S. attention shifted to 
the efforts made by Conservative groups to encourage schools to "bpt 
out" of Labour-dominated local education authoritie^and eflbrts by 
a few Conservative-dominated LEAs to discourage opting out by 
schools under their Jurisdiction. The Ministry of Education has taken 
care not to approve opting out by schools that were about to be closed 
by their LEAs because Judged unviable: such applications were 
rejected In order to ensure that the first schools that opted out would 
be successful. 



Scottish education has evolved rather differently than education in 
England and Wales. In jmuI because schooling In Scotland enteiiEtS 
the 19th century with a strong heritage of direction from the national 
level combined with local initiative and management. The efforts of 
John Knox and other 16th-century reformers of Church and State to 
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establish "righteousness" in the social and political order relied in 
lai^e measure upon universal schooling. 

\/tomlng d the nesd to "be most rareful Tot the virtuous 
education and godly up>lHlnging of the youth of this Realm." 
the seformere' blueprint for the divine commcmwealth boldly 
proposed a national education system that included a teacher 
to Instill the "Qmt rudiments, and especially ... the Cate- 
chism" in every rural parish and a school "to teach Grammar, 
and the Latin tongue (tn ewrv town) of any reputation" {first 
Bx^ of Discipline ismsi, :^uoted in CamJc 1983. 141). 
As a result of steady efforts by parish ofRclals, local landowners, 
and municipal councils. Scotland developed an extensive coverage of 
what were essentially common elementary schools, tied to the Mris 
(parish church) but publicly funded. In 1702 the Scottish Parliament 
ordered that cwery community support a sch(X)l, with the teacher 
approved by the local minister of the Church of Scotland (Murphy 
1971, 11). 

With a heavy Irish immigration to Industrial jobs in western 
Scotland during the second half of the 19th century, the Catholte 
Church mounted a great efifort to provide schools, and by 1910. 220 
of the 286 voluntary denominational school were Catholic. In a new 
arrangement adopted in 1918 local education authorities took these 
schools fully Into the public system, vsrith an agreement that instruc- 
tion and teachers mm'id continue to be approved by denominational 
authorities. Unhke the "dual system" in England and Wales, these 
institutions became fully assimilated public schools, though with a 
confessional character, and this arrangement has continued in effect. 
At present 79 out some 400 secondary schcKiIs in Scotland are 
Roman Catholic {Murphy 1971, 103: The Economist, May 24. 1986). 

The Education (Scotland) Act of 1946 required education author- 
ities to "have rcgard to the general principle that, so fer as Is 
comj^tlble with the provision of suitable instruction and training 
and the avoidance of unreasonable public expenditure, pupils are to 
be educated in accordance with the wishes of their parents" (Adler, 
Ptetch. and IWeedic 1987, 2^). 

This provision was part of the compromise that brought most 
confessional gchools Into the public education system, with parents 
having a right to select such schcKiis unless it would create too great 
a burden upon the local autho fy. E^ntially, what It protected was 
the right of government to continue to operate confessional schools, 
not the right of individual parents to control the education of their 
children (Raab and Adlcr 1987. 158). 

This provision meant less than appears on the surface, since it set 
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no requirements as to how assignments would be made. A broad area 
of discretion was left for educatlim authorities to decide that effi- 
ciency required that students attend their local school on the basis of 
attendance mnes. The tradition of the "common school" is rooted as 
deeply in Scotland as anywhere in the world, as noted by Horace 
Mann in his admiring account, in the 184Cfe. of Scottish schools. The 
tradition was n^nforced by the growing interest, after World War 11. in 
the "omnibus sch<K>r* providing a comprehensive secondary pro- 
gram to all students in a residential area. In 1977 the proportion of 
students for whom nonroutlne assignments were sought was less 
than 1 percent in most of Scotland, and lar less in rural areas. 

There are Catholic publte schools in the areas whCTe demand exists— 
for ejcampde, 15 elementary ^hotds in Edinburgh and 14 in Dundee, 
but mcHie In Gla^ow with its large Irish population. Such schools, 
however, arc effectively as^milated into 11^ local systems with atten- 
dance areas that may encompa^ thc^ of several nondenominatlonal 
schools. The head of a Catholic schcxil included in a study of school 
Section reported that 10 percent of his students were not Cathcdic. and 
the researchers encountered one case of a Muslim family •yiOMlng a 
Catholic school because of its greater overall respect for religion" 
(Macbeth* Strachan, and Macaulay. 321-22), A few private schtx)te exist 
as well, serving about 3.5 percent of the total student population and 
supported by tuition and endowment. 

A decision to send a child to a Catholic or ctlier confe^onal public 
school is not regarded as a '"choice'* In the sense of the 1980-81 
legislation; such a decision is simply an instance of the accommoda- 
tion of religious preferences that has evolved over the ymst century 
and more. In fact, "the Catholic church does not lead the movement 
for parental choice of schcK>l in Scotland in the way that it does in 
some countries (for instance in FVance) because the nature of the 
compromise between the Catholic church and the state in Scotland 
has enabled Catholic schcwls to attract famili^^ of their faith without 
needing choice of school as the meclianism to opt out of the local 
state school" (Macbeth, Strachan, and Macaulay 1986, 320). 

Parent choice, a! hough implicit in the 1946 legislation, was given 
a strong boost by the Education (Scotland) Act of 1S81 (for complete 
text, see Macbeth, Strachan, and Macaulay 1986. 340-46). Under 
this act. pushed through by the Conservative majority in Parliament 
over the resistance of the Labour-dominated IcK^al education author- 
ities and profe^lonal associations in Scotland, 

jwents were given the right to request that their children 
jbel admitted to a particular school or schools; education 
authorities are required to comply with parental requests 
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unless a statutory exceptitm to this general duty applies; 
dis^tisfled parents have the right to appeal to a statutory 
appeal committee and, if the latter finds in favour of the 
parent. Its decision is binding on the authority: and educa- 
tion authoriti^ are required to provide parents with infor- 
mation about the m^hool to which their child has been 
allocated and about any other school if the parcnts ask for 
it. (Adler. Fetch, and TWecdie 1987. 303) 

While thrae provisions are parallel to those in England and Wales, 
in several respects the Scottish legation provides even more rights 
to parents. The grounds upon which parent choice may be denied are 
much more narrowly stated: only when approving the request would 
require employing an additional teacher or significant extensions or 
alterattons to the school facility or would "be likely to be i^riously 
detrimental to order and di^ipllne at the sch<K)l or the educational 
well-being of the pupils there" (Adler. Betch and 'Rscedie 1987. 
303-4) 

The history of the adoption of this legislation is curious. There wm 
little demand for it In Scotland, and the primary impetus came from 
the adoption of the parallel legislation for England and Wales. Alex 
Fletcher, the Conservative Scottish education mlnteter. pre&sed for 
similar legislation, stressing that the l^ue was not choice alone but 
also dlf!erentlation. "If parents are to have a real choice, it will also be 
important that the schools thems<':lve5 should develop their own 
individual identity and ethc»— and i^rhaps their ov.i traditions and 
strengths in particulai areas of the curriculum" (quoted in Macbeth. 

rachan. and Macaulay 1986. 30). 

The Scottish profe^ional associations were strongly opposed, 
urging amendments to pr^erve attendance areas, to allow school 
authorities to set limits on admissions, and tc hold spaces open for 
students moving into an attendance area. These amendments were 
rejected. 

The whole Impact of the Bill, and the balance that it sought 
to strike between the rights of individual parents tnd the 
collective res|X)nsibiiities of education authorities, was fun- 
damentally ^tered by the government's late deletion of the 
clause that would have allowed authorities to fix admi^ion 
limits for their schools and to use those admission limits to 
Justify refusing pareaits' requ^ts. (Macbeth. Strachan. and 
Macaulay 1986. 37-50) 

The Scottish education minister rejected this provision "when he 
realized tliat authorities could use it to restrict parents' ability to 
choose popular schools and force them to send their children to 




impopitlar schools* artiflclaliy keeping such schools open instead of 
closing them" (Macbeth, Strachan. and Macaulay 1986, 302). The 
Consenmtives were not prepared to accept any ^'artificial" restric- 
tions on the logic of the educational marketplace th^r hoped to 
create. 

The new protections for parent choice came into eflfect in ^xitland 
In February 1982. Although the 1946 legislation had acknowledged 
the role of parents in determining school selection, it had not stated 
this as a right o^r against the decisions of education authorities. 
•The idea that parents (to say nothing of children) might have l>een 
given rights as well as duties In respect coeducation was quite foreign 
to the spirit of the legislation and to the sirfrit of the times" (Adler, 
mch, and TVfeedie 1987, 291). 

The response to the newly defined right of parent choice indicated 
solid but not overwhelming support. In 1983-84, 8.9 pmtent of the 
students entering elementary and 8.1 percent of those entering 
secondary schools had requested an assignment other than their 
automatic one. 

The Labour government in the Edinburgh ana (Lothian) had taken 
a very restrictive attitude toward choice before the 198 1 Act, seeking 
to require all chlldii en to attend their local elementary schools and 
the secondary schools to which thc«^ fed students. This practice has 
changed mdically under the Impact of the new legislation. In 1984. 
the local authorities~tQr now Con^rvatlve— decided not to a :tempt 
to protect undersutecrlt^d schools, though limits have been im- 
posed at popular schools to prevent overcrowding. Some fear exists 
that the oj^ratlon of parent choice, over time, will recreate the 
two tier system of secondary education that was abolished by the 
introduction of comprehensive schcM>is in the 196Cte (Adier. Pttch, 
and TWcedle 1987, 312-14). 

In the Dundee area (Tkyslde), the Conservative government had 
always been flexible about allowing parent choice, though when this 
came li* ? conflict with suca planning and economy Issues as closing 
schools and determining the capacity of ne^^r schools, parent prefer- 
ences were given little weight, 

Whj S€S)ttIsl& I^i^ffltg CS&®®@© a Se^®®3 

Studio have been made of the of^ratlon of parent choice in 
Scotland since the 1981 legislation, and of the parent motivations 
involved* One study* carried out by researchers at Edlnbui^h Univer- 
sity, has been refen«l to here as *V\dler. Ifetch^ and T ecdie;" the 
other, by researchers at Glasgow Unlw^rsltyt as "Macbe a, Strachan. 
and Macauley/' The two groups agreed that 
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although both studies would include surveys of parents, 
the Edinburgh group would concentrate more upon na- 
tional and regional political facets related to the legislation: 
upon socio-legal effects, especially concerned with appeals 
- ■ ■: and upon pattem» of movements between schools. 
The Glasgow study, which is also concerned with move- 
ments between schools and (in broad outline) legal issues, 
would focus more on the effects upon school and families. 
u|K>n reasons for choice and . . . upon educational prac- 
tices and concepts. (Macbeth, Strachan. and Macaulay 
1986, 3) 

The first question about any choice plan is the extent to which 
significant differences exist among schools. Although Scottish edu- 
cation, as noted above, has a long commitment to common schools 
and adopted the comprehensive model of secondary school organi- 
zation in the 1960s, there can be considerable variaUon among 
schools. 

In the Scottish system of cunicular control, facilities and 
staffing are education authority responsibilities [the num- 
ber of LEAs was reduced in 1975 firom 35 to 12) and are 
therefore decentralized to the regional level: what is taught 
and how it is taught are usually ielt to schools and individ- 
ual teachers, but with advice from central and local 
sources. At middle and upper secondary levels, the Exam- 
ination Board is a force towards conformity uyithin sub- 
jects, but . . . there is variation between schools in re- 
gard to what subjects are on offer as well as in teaching 
methods. (Macbeth, Strachan, and Macaulay 1986, 5) 

Such differences "stem from decisions made at the .school level 
and, in the absence of a locally-i^h cted be • concerned with each 
individual school (since education authorities are regional), there is 
no system of neighborhood accountability for these decisions'* (Mac- 
beth, Strachan, and Macaulay 1986. 333). 

As an important stage in the implementation of the 1981 Act. 
schools were required to develop handb<x)ks that gave basic facts and 
information about educational goals, lb some extent, preparation of 
these handbotiks helpc^d school staff to clarify what was distinctive 
about their appnxich to education, bu* the researchers who reviewed 
them were struck with the impersonal tone and use of wordy jargon 
designed to keep parents in their place: "If a pupU has special dietary 
requirements provision can be ensured as long as the school Is 
informed timeously" (Macbeth, Strachan. and Macaulay, 89-105). 

The number of requests for out-of-district assignments doubled 
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from 10.456 In 1981-82 to 20J95 in 1984-85. more than half of 
tbem for elementary schools. During this period 97,4 f^rcent of the 
rcqu^ts for ciementary ^hools were granted at some stage In the 
process, m were 93.8 percent of ttime for mx;ondary schools. Mmt of 
the requests (55.2 percent of elementary and 68.7 percent of second- 
ary) were for the entry-level class* but the balance were for transfers 
at stages when students would not normally be entering an elemen- 
tary or secondary school (Macl^th, Strachan, and Macaulay 1986. 
307^8). 

The rate of requests was signtOcantly higher in urban areas, where 
more choices were available, than in mral areas; the request rate was 
very low in the Highlands and the Shetland and Orkney Islands, 

The two research projects found that school requests were made 
by irarents of all social cla^^ (Adler, Ptetch* and TWeedle 1987, 309), 
Macbeth. Straehan, and Macaulay found, in one sample, that '*even 
in the .uburban area manual wm-kers weie relatively more reprc- 
sented among thc^ makhig placing requ^ts (37%) than their 
presence in the jxipulatlon (20%) would lead us to expect" (Maclw^th, 
Strachan, and Macaulay 1^86. 302, 334), 

l%unents surveyed were well Informed of their rights; this included 
86 percent of those who did not request a specific assignment: *The 
primary reason (60 percent) given by parents requesting an elemen- 
tary level assignment was avoidance of their IcMcal school, often 
because of the perceived roughness of its students, and jM^fercnce of 
another for safety and school climate reasons. The educational 
program offered was to sonae extent a secondary consideration 
(Macbeth, Strachan, and Macaulay 1986, 335, 299). 

At the secondary level 70 percent of the requests were motivated 
by desire to avoid the as^gned school and diffuse perceptions that 
the child would be happier at the school selected. Educational or 
school-based reasons u^re given by nearly half of the parents of 
secondary students (43 i^rcent at the elementary level). 

Elements associated with •^traditional" schools (dii^lpline, 
uniform, streaming, "the basics", not open plan, tradi- 
tional methods and ethos) when aggregated accounted for 
10.1% of reasons given. By contrast, an aggregation of 
oppc^ites to these, sometimes associated with "progressive 
education" (relaxed discipline, no uniform, •*modem** 
methods and ethos, open-plan, mixed ability classes) rep- 
resented only 1.1% of schoo^based reasons. • . . A struc- 
tured environment, academic emphasis and firm discipline 
are sought by many parents, especially at secondary le\^L 
(Mr.cbeth. Strachan, and Macaulay 1986. 306) 
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Fbr parents chcK>sing in this study, "the sxrhooi was not seen as 
providing an adequate countcr-attacK to peer group culture" (Macbeth. 
StJBchan. and Macaulay 1986. 279). while the authors of the other 
study concluded "that the majority of parents have in mind a broad 
genenU a^nda in selecting a secondary school f«r their child and are as 
much if not more concemcsl with social con^demtions than with 
educational ones" (Adler. Betch. and TWeedle 1987, 309-10). 

This emphasis on issues of school climate rather than of pedagogy 
does not mean, according to the researchers, that those headtcachers 
are correct who asserted that parents were not well-enough informed 
to make sound choices among schools. Indeed, 

many parents seemed to have quite clear pictures of the 
iwrklng ethos of a school. Rarents repeatedly saw both the 
happiness and the educational success of the child as being 
related to the stability and atmc^phere of the school, 
though they varied in the extent to which they saw the 
nature of the sch«)rs intake (of students] or the actions 
taken by staff to be the main determinant of that working 
environment. In some instances parents haa access to 
information (e.g. about bullying and attitudes of lt«cal peer 
groups) which may have led some parents to have been 
better inibrmed than some teachers. (Macbeth. Strachan. 
and Macaulay 1986. 124) 

Although some headtcachers rejxjrted that motivations of class 
and social snobbery affected parents in requesting to leave their 
schools, the responses from parents did not support this view. The 
researchers speculate that "It may 1^ that they vrerc articulating 
reasons which they and their staff hoped were predominant," and 
that possibly "what were believed by staff to be reasons of snobbery 
were seen by parents as protective, indeed educational reasons" 
(Macbeth. Strachan. and Macaulay 1986, 130). 



It might be expected from this analysis (and from common sense), 
that most of the movement in urban areas would be from schools in 
lower income areas to schools in adja«;nt middle-income are^. This 
I^ttern did .show itself to some extent in Edinburgh, though in 
Dundee "ihc pattern of movements is almost entirely within areas 
that are homogeneous with resixict to housing tenure and social 
class." Tlie exception that conforms to the original expectation are* 
those transfers t>etwecn noncontiguous schools. In Edinburgh 83 
percent of the requests and in Dundee B5 percent were to contiguous 
schools (Raab and Adler 1987. 164-71). 
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In Dundee and Edinburgh certain Bchoois experienced sharp gains 
or losses in €nit>Uni€nt: 2 cMit of 38 elementmy schools in Dimdet^ lost 
more than half their attendance area population* while 7 gained 
morc than half of their entering clas^ from outBidc tlieir attendance 
areas. There were wry few pairs of schools betwcn which students 
moved in both directions^ The viability of some schools with heavy 
iG^i^ is now in question. •^Overall, the advantages for some children 
of attending larger secondary ^hcK>ls with more tranced intakes 
and higher stayingnon rates appear to haw impos^^d substantial costs 
on other children whose curricular choices and wider educational 
opportunities have t>ecn further ri^slricted*' (Adier, Petch. and 
TWcedie 1987* 312). 

In other words, an unrestricted system of clwice providt^ advan- 
tages to those who make choices and disadvantages to thcK^ who do 
not. Judging this trade-oft from an equity perspective is difficult* One 
line of argument would stress that at least some students are saved 
from a l»d education by the oppwtunity to choc^ a school i \ a 
middlcHc^lass area; as Sk?ottlsh Education Minister Alex Fletcher 
argued in launching the choice program In Scotland* **Some schools 
in deprived areas are battling against the mids d^pite all the public 
money that was poured into their area, and the effect on the children 
is that it locks them into the one social strata;* while mandatory 
as^gnment based on strict attendance districts '^effectively confines 
disadvantaged children to the deprivwl areas ir which they live" 
(quoted in Mact^th. Strachan. and Macauiay 19br., 31-32K 

The argument on the other side, of course, is that only children of 
the more ambitious and upwardly mobile worklng*class parents are 
likely to benefit from a choice program, and that the result is to leave 
the education for those students who remain behind even more 
dismal. 

Does parent choke m Scotland actually promote social integration 
(as the Conservatives claimed that it v(t)uld) by allowing poor chil- 
dren to racape their inner-city schools? In the case of one school 
studied, it did api:^ar that the "influx of {urban} pupils was sren as 
being Responsible* for the changing ethos of the school providing it 
with a more comprehensive spread in terms of socio-^^conomic status 
and ability, and thus more like the other comprehensive schcx»ls in 
the city, that these parents were to some extent seekiiig to avoid" 
(Macbeth, Strachan, and Macauiay 1986. 286), 

The overall study found that those living in public housing did 
receive some benefits from the new system of choice; **Our evidence 
does seem to support the argument that tlie legislation has bad an 
egalitarian effect by providing for council tenants that element of 
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school choice which had largely been the preserve of house-buyers" 
(Macbetli, Stmchmi. and Macauiay 1986. 302). 

hidccd. "for thfrne who c^not choose {a] school through house 
purchase or private schooling the legislation does seem to have 
provided an attainable mode of choice" (Macbeth. Strachan. and 
Macauiay 1986, 334). Even though only a minority may take ad%'an- 
tage of this opportunity, it reflects a significant rcconceptualizatlon of 
the relationship of paix'nt^ and government In education: 

From 1945 onwards. It has been aaswmed that the interests 
of the individual coincided with tho&i^ of the (local cduca- 
tlonl authority, thus the best way of promoting an individ- 
ual's rights was to impravc the provision of education. Now, 
for the first time, the interests of the Individual and the 
concerns of the authority were ^n, at least in some 
JsVBpects, to conflict and the individual was seen to be in 
ueed of protection from the authority. {Adler, Petc:h, and 
IWcedie 1987. 305) 

On the other hand, the same rt^searchers conclude that 
tlie 1981 Act has not achieved Uik. right balance between 
the rights of individual parents and the collective duties of 
educaUon authorities, . . . |They should be) given more 
powers to control admissions to school, subject to eflfectlve 
safeguards, which would ensure that these fjowers are ust'd 
responsibly to prevent parental choice from prejudicing 
equality of educational opportunity or the duty pia'^'-d on 
education authorities to promote "adequate and efficient 
education" for (Adicr. Pfctch, and ^^veedle 1987. 322) 

There were 183,622 students in the publicly funded "voluntary" 
tCathollc) sector of education in Northern Ireland in 1987-88. 
153,898 in the "controlled" (Protestant) schools operated by local 
authorities, 1.335 in religiously integrated schools and 254 in fun- 
damentalist Protestant schools: these last have been founded since 
1979 and their number is growing. Only 801 students attended 
"independent" (private) schools, which receive no public funding 
(T£S, September 4. 1987). 

On^ing communal strife— and declining enrollments— haw led to 
efforts for Integmtlon of Catholics and Protestants, mostly through 
seeking to attenuate the Prot^tant character of "controlled" schools. 
The first school established explicitly to be religiously integrated. Lagan 
College in Belfast^ dates only from 1981 and three more opened In 
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1985. Seven Integrated schools now enroll about 1,500 or half of one 
percent of the province's pupils, but they encounter considerable 
rcststiance as a threat to existing Catholic and Protestant schools. In 
{Kurtlcular. teachers in tlic "controlled" schools liave Insisted that these 
are nonsectarian rather than Protestant, and that then? is therefore no 
basis for establishing integrated schools In competition with them for 
students (TES. December 4. May 8. 1987; May 20, 1988). 

In a 1988 policy pap<r setting iorth proposals for reform, the 
Department of Education for Northern Ireland declared the govern- 
ment's intention 

o to continue to apply the principle that, as far as possible, 
childivn should \x educated in actwdance with the wishes 
of their parents; 

a to continue to supiwrl programmes and activities which 
bring together children from t!ie two traditions In the 
iiiten^sts of tostering greater tolerance and mutual under- 
Fitanding; and 

o to act positively to facilitate the development of inte- 
gmted education whrrt* there Is sufficient parental demand 
to support a viable school. {Rdv.fation in Northern Ireland 



Consistent with the Education Act of 1988 (which applies to 
England and Wales), the government proposed for Northern Ireland 
that "no limit would be placred on the erirolment at any primary or 
secondary school other than that determined by the physical capac- 
ity of its premises" {Educa»on In Northern Ireland 1988, 13). Thus 
the more popular schools could draw pupils from those less popidar 
without any limitations designed to protect the ineffective. 

In addition, the government proposed a system permitting schools 
to opt out of their local school systems and to receive funding dlrcctly 
from the central education authority. A significant variation for 
Northern Ireland would create a second category of schools "where 
they were also able to demonstrate a strong commitment to and 
progress towards full integration between Protestant and Koman 
Catholic pupils, they would bt! known as "grant-maintained inte- 
grated schools*' {Education in K rthem Ireland 1988. 19). 

Such schools would havi* to show an enrollment in which at least 
20 percent to 25 percent of the pupils were of the Ictts represented 
religious group. Government funding would bt- bassd upon that 
received by other sch«>ls locally, adjusted to take into aci-ounl any 
special needs of the pupil population; the school would have "dis- 
cretion to vary cjcpenditure on all elements within its budget." 
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The intention in creating th£s new category of directly funded 
schools is to overcome the resistance of ^me local education author- 
lUes and the Catholic Church to integration-directed efforts by prom- 
teing such ^hools direct funding from provincial authorities. 



f^rent choice of schools as a theme of policy debate has a 'i^lng 
resonance in western nations whose educational and political sys- 
tems are otherwise rather similar. In Great Britain the issue of 
religious rights of conscience with respect to schooling Is of much 
less signlOcance than in several other naUons wh^ this has been a 
matter of intense debate. 

This observaUon is not to suggest that reli^ous controversy has 
played no part in the develojHnent of the educaUonai systems, particu- 
larly that of England. Endless debate and polemic were devoted the 
rcllgb)us content and the denominational sf^nsorship of schools 
thmugh the 19th century and— with diminishing intensity— up to 
Vitorld War IL These questions mattered greatly to the churches and. 
pn^umably, to many parents and teachers. 

What was lacking in Great Britain in contrast with simultaneous 
developments in France or Pru^ia, however, was a sense that the 
State itself had an agenda of moral and civic education to impose on 
th^" rising generation through a system of schooling that it sought to 
dom inate directly. The State did not. In Great Britain, see itself as the 
rival cf the Church, nor did it seek to use popular schooling to create 
cultural uniformity or civic loyalty. 

Paroidoxlcally, the very fact that religious difterenees have not 
threatened to divide Great Brifiiif t and that no church has seemed a 
stronf^hold of obscurantism and reaction has made it largely unprob- 
lematc to accommodate the mild religious diversity that exists 
within a pluralistic educaUonai system. As the Roman Catholic 
population grew through immigration from Ireland, its educational 
demands were fitted smoothly within the existing structures and 
without the Intense controversies that developed around Catholic 
schooling in the United States. 

The concerns of British education n-formers have been primarily 
with social class and with schooling as a means or a barrier to 
opportune V the spirit of unity that prevalktl during World War 11 
It seemed possibkt to reform the system in a way that would make: 
education a poweriul Instrument to lessen social barriers. While 
diversity was of continuing importance, a government policy paper 
argued, it "must not impair the social T'nliy u ithln the educational 
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system whic i will open the way to a more clasely knit society and 
give us strength to face the tasks ahead'' (in Maclurc 1986, 206), 

While this ciiapter is not concerned with the debates over the 
merits of comprehensive secondary sch€K)ls, these debates serve as 
es^ntlal background to the controveray over parent choice. In Great 
Britain as In France, Germany. Belgium. Australia, and elsewhere, 
many parents prefer schools that are academically selective or In 
some other way not comprehensive, and support cl.oicc policies as a 
means of acting upon their preferences. 

This context explains something that is puzzling from an Ameri- 
can i^rspective, that parent choice of i^hools should be a major 
policy issue in British education today even though choice on 
reUglous grounds has long been buiU into the structure of the 
sj^lem. 

For some British commentators, mostly on the Left, the govem- 
ment policy of promoting parent choice is no more than a transj^r- 
ent pretext for revej^ing the progress in recent decades toward socIbI 
equality. The motiviations are far more complex than that explana- 
tion would suggest, however, and the resistance of most educators 
cannot be explained by thetr commitment to the interests of working- 
class and immigrant children. 

Some signs suggest thai the Conservative* program to promote 
parent choice— though opposed by most educators and only raoder*^ 
atcly supported by parents— has managed to change the terms of 
education reform efforts In Great Britain, and more ^ than has yet 
occurred in the United States. The National Union of Tlrachers. for 
example, has begun to commission opinion polls to determine what 
parents arc looking for in schwls* and how satisfied they are with 
what is now provided. Shifting power from local education authori- 
ties to schools and jMrents. one union spokesman conceded, '*could 
lead to higher standards and an improvement in the educatkm 
service ' [TES. January 29. 1988). 

Others are conviyjced thai only such a fimdamrntal structural 
change can bring real erhicatlonal reform. 
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Parental Ctoiee im 
CmmdiiaM EdMeati®si 

The cultural similarities between Canada and the United States 
can conceal signlHcant differences. One of thes^ has to do with 
the scope permitted in Canada for parent choice of schools. 
Although the curricular content of Canadian education is. in many 
rrapects, similar to that of education in the United States, differences 
exist in structure and governance leading to far greater diversity and 
parent choice in Canada. 

In the United States, efforts to give a religious flavor to a public 
school or to extend public funding to schools not operated by 
government are. in most cases, struck down on the basis of the 
Fedeml Constitution or of even stricter State constitutions. The 
fundamental national laws In Canada, by contrast, give many par- 
ents a right to denominaUonal public schools and pose no Impedi- 
ment to funding of private s^nhools: indeed, one of ihc few constitu- 
tional responsibilities of the Federal government in education is to 
ensure that this right is respected by the Provinces. 

Canada. like the United States, has always faced the challenge of 
integrating immigrants into the national life, and thus of determin- 
ing how to respond to theh- linguistic and cultural diversity. Histori- 
cally. Canadian educational policy has been as assimilationist toward 
immigrants as that in the United States, but in recent years an effort 
has been made to find a place for the immigrant cultures and 
languages in the Canadian "mosaic." 

Public funds are now made available for the maintenance of 
heritage languages, those spoken by immigrant and Indigenous 
language minority groups, either within public school programs or 
through programs sponsored by community organizations. This 
stance toward language contrasts with the United States, where 
bilingual education is Justified almost exclusively as an effective way 
to promote the transition to successful academic work in English. 
The adoption in Canada, in 1972. of the Charter of Rights and 
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Freedoms has further complicated this question by giving a guaran- 
teed status to the language and religious rights of minorities. The 
Canadian educatiimal system, airmdy far more diverse than that in 
the United Staler, is mm further adjusting to accommodate these 
newly extended rights* 

Support for linguistic diversity in Canadian education probably 
grows out the compromises reached to resolve political conflict 
om- the role of F^nch beyond the bcmleiB of the Provlmre ^ Quebec. 
As Pnwincc^ t)egan to make moth^*tongue schooling available to 
their French mincHltli^ other (sometime locally more numerous) 
language minorities naturally sought similar support in maintaining 
their language and cultures. 

On the other hand, the emphasis on Canada as a **multicultura]** 
nation was not i^comed by those Francophone leaders for whom it 
suj^edted a downgrading of French, and Quebec decHned to endorse 
the Charter of Rights and Freedoms because ^ its implications for 
the province's treatment «rf its own langua^ minority groujp^, In-^ 
eluding those spealdng English (Maliea 1984, 224). 

This outline of the varletlCT of Canadian education should not 
suggest, therefore^ that no tensions exist around educational diver- 
slty and |>arent choice in Canada: to the contrary, conflict over the 
control and craitent of education is inevitable in such a dlwrse 
society. 

As the i^ponsible authority in education* the state neces- 
sarily has concern about quality, equity* and an informed 
cltixenry. At the extreme end of the continuum, state 
monopoly could mean general uniformity and homogene- 
ity of schoollngt such as found in most totalitarian states. 
The school, as a repi^scntative of the parents of the chil- 
dren, may strive to embody other values as wdl» such as 
those of certain religious convictions, the maintenance of a 
mother ton^e, and the expression of the culture of a 
group This in\«)lves an element of choice in contrast to a 
state controlled s:/stem. This, then, at the other e*id of the 
continuum prmiiotes diversity* Unavoidable, therefore, is a 
tension between state and school forces, the one tending 
towanis homogeneity, the other towards diversity- {Bergen 
1986c. 9) 

This tension is present in education in the United States as ^11, 
and notably In recent efforts to increase the autonomy of individual 
schools £^ a means to enhance teacher professionalism and instruc- 
tional effectiveness. Our periodic controveroles over state regulation 
of private religious schools is another expression of the same di- 
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lemma. In every plufallstlc democracy, indeed, the qu^tion must be 
confronted: how should the state carry out its lesposislbility to 
ensure that the common educational objectives of the society- 
including universal schooling and what it means for individual 
opportunity— are met without intruding upon the distinctive quality 
off argr eflfectlve school or the amdamental rights of parents? 

Giving a synopsis of parent choice of schools in Canada Is difllcuit 
becau^ the situation and policies differ widely among Provinces- 
much mcMfe than among States in the United Stat^— and are the 
result of political compromises at the provincial level mther than of 
the application of nationwide legal principles. The Canadian situa- 
tion is aSao (^nnplicated by uneasy relations between the French- 
speaking and English-speaking communities, with new immigrants 
making up a thiid, very diverse, group An account (brief or ex- 
tended, depending upon the complexity of the situation) of each 
Province and Tferrltory will thus be necessary. 

In recent decades. Canadian life has experienced three basic shifts 
that have had an impact on the demand for and provision of parent 
choice in education. 

The first has hscn the increased 3e^iilari?^tion of society and thus 
of public schoola The type of reUgious motivation for seeking a 
private school has changed. Before Wbrld War U. a Jewish or a 
secularized femily might have turned to a private school as an 
alternative to the explicitly Christian character of the public schools; 
now it is often parents of strong F^fcestant convictions who choose or 
help to found a private school that meets the family's desire for an 
education based upon a religious world view that the public schools 
no kmger offer (Bsogen 1981b. 7). The more alien the surrounding 
culture becomes, the more urgent such an education seems to many 
parents. 

The second shift has been from a bare tolerance of minority 
languages to a strong assertion of language rights. The lead In this 
new language militancy has been taken by Flrench-speaklng leaders, 
but other groups are growing increasingly active in pressing for 
accommodaUons of their languages and cultures. The respontw^ of 
the educational system has increased the diversity of Canadian 
education: in the same community, some students may be studying 
math or social studies in English, others in French, and others In 
Ukrainian: yet others may speak English at home but do their 
schoolwork In French as a form of enrichment chosen by their 
parents. These variations on a common education reflect choices 
made by parents and supported by the educational system. 

The third shift has been toward an increased emphasis upon 
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human rights as they apply to education, with the courts placed 
niOTe and more in the position of defending the rights of individuals 
and of identifiable groufiKB. Since Canadian law Is not restrained by a 
doctrine of strict separation of Church and State, the accommcKia- 
Hons ordered by the courts under the Charter of Rights and FYee- 
doms could further than would be likely In the United States. After 
all, **the major factor preventing the funding of private schools in the 
United States is the entrenched separation of church and state. There 
is no such prdtiibition in Canada'* (Holmes 1985, 1 13)* 

The Charter includes a provision that it "siiall be interpreted in a 
manner consistent with the preservation and enhancement of the 
multicultural heritage of Canadians/' and thus seems to recognize 
diversity as a fundamental principle of Canadian life. This recogni- 
tion, in tura, implies choice In an area as sensitive as education, 
since in a modem society culture Inwlves individual and liamily 
decisions about identity and how it will be expressed* Schooling 
must thus make room for different degrei^s of commitment to the 
cultural heritages present in the society. 

Before considering the various ways In which the Canadian Prov- 
inces have accommodated the desires of parents, one ought to ask 
who wants choice and what their particular concerns are In the 
Canadian context, five different constituencies for choice can be 
distinguished, keeping in mind that they overlap to some extent. 
These constituencies are: Catholics. non^Catholic religious groups, 
speakers of French or of English in areas where the other language 
predominates, speakers of other minority languagt^* and those 
parents who seek some form of alternative schooling* whether elite or 
ped^ogically distinctive* Each of these groups has l^n accommo- 
dated in rather different ways. A sixth group, not discussed further in 
this study, are parents of handicapped children, a group whose 
needs, historically, were often met only in priratc schools— wltJi 
public funding subsidy— since public schools were not required to 
provide for them (Bergen 1981b, 8). 

The first, and historically most significant, group of jKirents 
seeking an alternative to the common public scliool are Roman 
Cathohcs. lb a substantlaJ extent, the desire for n Catholic education 
has been accommodated within the structure of public education. 
This accommodation Is undoubtedly the major reason that tlie 
proportion of Canadian students In prlimte schwls (around 4 p^^r- 
cent) is low in comfKiritson with the United States Caround 10 percent, 
and other democracies. 
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The original European settlers of Canada were French, and FYench 
Canada had a tradition of Church responsibility for education, with 
the support of rivll authorities. From the beginning of BriUsh rule in 
Canada, in the 1760s, an effort was made to win the loyalty of the 
predominantly French population by accommodating their CathoUc 
feith and practice. When, at the time of the American Revolution, 
many Loyalists swelled the English-si^aking population of Canada, 
conflict developed between the two communities, and the British 
government intervened to provide protections for the institutions and 
cultural Integrity of each. Upper Canada (now Ontario) was set off 
finom the French-dominated Lower Canada (Quebec). The Catholic 
Church was left in control of education in Quel^, and the govern- 
ment did not assert an educational mission for itself but limited ItB 
role to providing supplemental grants to schools oi:ganized by de- 
nominaUonal or private initiaUve. "What is striking about the de- 
mands leading up to the Constitutional Act of 1791 is the absence erf 
enlightenment ideologies as culturally shaping influences. No one 
appealed to the demaa^tic doctrines of equality, liberty, inalienable 
right, or mpular sovereignty; rather, both communities spoke of 
their hiiitoric rights and traditions" (Marshall 1985. 4). 

The new political order established by the Act of Union in J840 
"introduced a cf»nmon political order but virlthout abolishing cultuml 
diversity;" this unity "was not based on claims of cultural homogeneity 
Kxr hegemony" but rather on "guaranteeing each community the right 
to its own feith. language, laws, customs, and Institutions" (MaxshaM 
1985. 4-5). In the Separate Schools Act of 1863. the schcjols serving the 
Catholic minority in Ontario were placed on an equal basis for public 
funding with the public "common" schools. 

In 1867, the British t^Uament enacted the British North America 
Act of 1867. uniting the four colonies of Upper Canada (Ontario). 
Lower Canada (Quebec), New Brunswick and Nova Scotia in a 
Conff :dcration. This "Constitution Act" gave the Provinces exclusive 
authority to make laws about education, but provided that 

1. Nothing in any such law shall prejudicially affect any 
Right or Privilege with respeil to Denominational Schools 
which any Class of Pterswns have by Law in the Province at 
the Union; 

2. All the Powers, Privileges, and Duties at the Union by 
Law conferred and imposed in Upper Canada on the Sepa- 
rate Schoo!«» and School Thistees of the Queen's Roman 
Catholic Subjects shall be and the same are hereby ex- 
tended to the Dissentient Schools of the Queen's Protestant 
and Roman Catholic Subjects in Quebec; 
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3, Where in any Pravlnce a System of Separate or Dissen- 
tient Schoote exists by Law at the Union or Is then^ter 
establl^ed by the Legi^ture of the Prairince* an Appeal 
shall lie to the Qm^mor General in Council {i.e., the federal 
authorities] from any Act or Decision of any Provincial 
Authority afT^^ting any Right or Privilege of the Protestant 
or Roman Catholic minority of the Queen^s subjects in 
relation to Education, 

The^ stipulations guaranteed the continuation of denominational 
schools In Quebec and Ontario, thm, as now* the two largest Pm^* 
Inces, and £q>pUed to other ProvinDra where such i^hools already 
existed at the time they entered the Confederation. This arrangement 
had the dfect of protecting the schools of religious minorities* 
Protestants in Quebec and C^Iholics in much of Canada, since 
AlS^rta and Saskatchewan adootcd the provteion for ^parote Cath- 
olic schools when they Joined the Confederation In 1^)5. 

The guarantee of public support was limited to the 'tommon 
school*^ g^rades, though these hsmt been gmduaUy ca^tended upward 
as the level of education in the population has risen: Ontario ha^^ untU 
i:ecently allowed Catholic schools through the 10th grade to he 
funded as '^elementary'* schools, and recently has included higher 
secondary grades In lis funding prov isions* 

Canadian parlance usually distinguishes between ^"separate'' or 
'"dissentient** schools— essentially public schools with a denomina- 
tional character, operated by local boanis— and "iMlvate** or 'Mnde- 
l^ndent'* schoofe, which may also receive public lunding though on 
the basis of a political decision and not as a matter of right. 

Over time the Protestant ^parate schocrfs outside Quebec have lost 
their denominational character and are simply the public schools of 
the majority, while separate Catholic schools continue In Ontarla 
Alberta and Saskatche wan. Although no Catholic ^parate ^K^hools 
are offlcial!y established in New Bmnswick, Prince Edward Island, 
and Nova Scotia, the distribution of the population is such that "most 
Catholic needs have been met within the public school districts due 
to the more or Ic^ homogeneous francophone Catholic settlement 
patterns'* (Bergen 1981b). The schools In fiewfoundland are organ- 
ized entirely on a dencnninat onal basis* 

There are also Catholic private schcxsls, meetly in the Provinces 
without separate Catholic jmblic school s^tenm. Thus, in 1985--86, 
15,120 students were in prlrate Catholic schools in British Colum- 
bia, but only 100 in Alberta because of the sejmate Catholic public 
school system that enrolled more than 17 percent of the student 
population there. 





In one way or another, then, most Canadian p&rents who so choose 
are able to obtain a publicly subsidized Catholic education for their 
children, whether in a public or a private school. 



The educational concerns of religious groups other than Catholics 
(and mainstream Protestants) have iMsen met largely through their 
own efforts until recent years, when some movement has occurred 
toward providing public support for schcM>Is estabMshed by them. 
While there are (loosely) Protestant public schools In Quebec, and the 
public schools in several other provinces ha\'e a Protestant heritage, 
no recognized right esists for individual denoniinatimis to receive 
public support for "separate" publfe schools. 

T&ble 4 provides, for elected {mivinces and for Canada as a whole, 
an estimate of the sources of revenues to private schools. 

In Newfoundland, which did not Join the Confederation until 1949. 
there ^i^as a long tradiUon of educaUon organized on a denomina- 
tional basis, and thus I^ntecostal and Set^nth Day ii^klventist schools 
are provided full funding. Ek ..^here, education authorities have not 
be?n quick to extend the support avaUable to Catholic schools to 
those of other religious groups. Quebec has provided such support for 
decades (in part because the public schools did not always include 
secondary grades), and Alberta, Saskatchewan, and British Coluin- 
bia have begun to provide such assistance. 

Despite the lack of guarantees In constitutional law. the number of 
private schools increased rapidly in Ontaiio and British Columbia 
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Provincial 
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in 
private 
schools 



Canada 


2.1 


30.9 


50.3 


16.8 


1.6 


4.6 


Quebec 


0.2 


54.9 


39.0 


5.9 


3.5 


7.9 


Ontario 


5.3 


1.7 


66.5 


26.5 


0.1 


4.4 


Aiberta 


l.I 


35.3 


39.3 


24.3 


1.0 


1.9 


British 














Columbia 


0.1 


29.3 


50.7 


19.9 


1.2 


5.3 



NOTE.— Detail may not add to totals bt^ausf of rounding. 
SOURCE: Analysis by John J. Bergen, prtvatt^ coinnmnH atitm. I^. 
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during the pt^twar dacados. Bergen su^ests that this vms related to 
det^Iopmentii In the wider society; as they have become secularized, 
public schools ''no longer reflect a •Christian' or ^Christian Protec- 
tant' ethos* ThcK^ members of scxriety who found the public schools 
of three or four decades ago suiflciently •Christian" to provide the 
kind of educational environment thqr wanted for their children, no 
longer And such to be the case. Consequently, In recent years there 
hm hGcn a stronger intf^rest In private schools among more conser- 
vative denomlnaaons" (Bergen 198 la, 3}. 

The pMtwar immigrants from the Netherlands. In particular, 
brought with ^hem a tradition of denominational schooling that led 
to the founding of the first **Christian Refwmed" school in 1945. By 
1985-86. more than 19.CKM) students were attending schools In the 
Reformed tradition. 

Another group with a strong commitment to schooling Informed 
by their religious views are the Hutterites, an extremely conservative 
Anabaptist chureh related to the Mennonltes. Because they live in 
homogeneous farming colonies, the Hutterites have been able to 
mak^ use of their local public schools, supplemented by language 
and religion instruction before or after school. Local authorities have 
been willing to accommodate the Hutterite practice of recognladng 
15-yearH3!ds as members of the adult community; they are e^orused 
from school on the basts erf receiving training as apprentices through 
their responsibilities in the Hutterite community (Bergen 1982a. 
326: Bergen 1978c. 3), 

Much recent controversy has centered around the Holdeman 
group of Mennonites. who came into conflict with provincial author- 
ities in Alberta in the 1970s when they withdrew their children from 
tlie public schools and began to educate them in unauthorized 
schools of their own. One of the leadere of this group wrote to the 
Premier of Alb**rta that 

We definitely feel that we have a culture and a ^y of life to 
preserve for our children and that the trends ir. our greater 
society are not conducive for this. We plan to give our 
children a curriculum that will foster self-tliscipllnc lalher 
than permissiveness; respect for authority rather than 
disrespect; interdeiM?ndence rather than Independence; 
consideration for the rights of others rather than "Til do my 
own thing*'; and respect for God. his creation, and his 
institutions, (quoted in Bergen 1978b, 14) 

The growtn of demand for private schooling in Canada (and In thr 
Unltt^ States) is surely related to such concerns to shield children 
from what are seen as the destructive aspects of modernity. Alto- 
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gethcr, some 5.600 Canadian students attend Mt!nm ^ private 
schools, nearly 1,000 attend J^ntecostal scliools. and more than 
3.000 attend ^vi>ntlst schools. 

Another 14.000 Canadian students attend Jewish schools, mostly 
in Ontario (7.5CM)) and Quebec (5.000), where public schools were 
long distinctively Catholic or Protestant. In Edmonton. Alberta, in 
the 1970s, a private Hebrny school was accepted into the public 
system as an alternative school, with control of program and hiring 
remaining with the former trustees, but this was an unusual arrange- 
ment (table 5). 

Altogether, at least 234,260 students were attending 1,300 private 
schools in Canada in 1985-86. up from 188.350 jittending 800 
schools a decade earlier. Some 40.0(K) (or 17 percent) of these 
students attended Catholic schools. This very low proportion by the 
standard of other countries is to be explained by the ample provision 
for "public" Catholic schools in Canada. 



"MM® S.— KfBaasa&ea- M ©tealmfs eisjr®Med to psimt© scSs®ols 













British 


Amiiation 


Canada 


Ontario 


Manitoba 


Alberta 


Columbia 


fbtal 


234.260 


76.320 


9..520 


13,090 


33.560 


Adventlst 


3.270 


1.150 


80 


920 


840 


Amish 


120 


120 


0 


0 


0 


Anglican 


5.330 


5.270 


60 


0 


0 


Baptist 


2,590 


1.390 


130 


3(X) 


40 


Brethren 


190 


liK) 


O 


0 


0 


Calvlnist/ 










Reformed 


19.280 


11.190 


610 


2.850 


4.520 


Jewish 


14.198 


7.500 


910 


340 


340 


Lutheran 


1.170 


10 


0 


530 


110 


Mennonite 


5.620 


2.650 


) 610 


230 


750 


Rrntecostal 


870 


50 


10 


0 


710 


Koman 










Catholic 


39.890 


20.470 


3.370 


100 


15,120 


Ukrainian 










Catholic 


280 


230 


50 


0 


0 


Nonsectarian 


45.970 


21,400 


2.6.50 


7.550 


11.130 


Not reported 


99.410* 


3.690 




0 


0 



No break-down for 95.310 students In Gufbw 
Nt/HE.— Studt*fit» hi Piwlmt-s not listed liirt- arv Jncludf d In IoL-jIs. 
SOURCE; Data di-vekiped by Jolin J. Btrf?t n. prlvaH- coinmuiiicatktti. 19HH. 
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While In the 19th century the interests and the cultural integrity of 
the two founding communiUoj erf Canada were largely expressed In 
terms of Catholic-Protestant tensions and political accommodations, 
language issues have divided them in recent decades. The language 
divli^on was alwa;^ pre8<?nt. of course, but the use of French was 
preserved within the essentially rural Catholic community of Que- 
bec, and the hegemony of English elsewhere— even in urban busi- 
ness circles In Quebec— was unchallenged. As Francophone leader 
Henri Bourassa observed, French-speaking Canadians, l.'ke Cana- 
dian Indians, could exercise their treaty rights only .so long as they 
remained on the rcser\'atlon in Quebec (Mallea 1984. 229). 

Distinctions based on language have acquired increased signifi- 
cance in recent decades, as the demands of French spcakcR. have 
been asserted with increasing force, and postwar immlgraUon has 
changed the makeup of the population. Discussions distinguish 
among three types of "minorities": the official minorities, that is. 
English speakers in Quebec and French speakers elsewhere; the 
native Inult and Indians (about 2 percent of the total); and the new 
Immigrant groups. Canadians of British and Irish background have 
declined from 60 percent at the end of the last century to 40 percent 
at present, French-speaking Canadi ns have maintained a 30 per- 
cent population share, and those of other backgrounds have in- 
cited from 10 to 30 pcrcttnt of the total (table 6) (Centre for 
Educational Research and Innovation 1987. 167). 

The growth of Industry in Quebec led to an Increase in that 
Province s English-speaking population, while Francophones sought 
economic opportunities in other parts of Canada. In 1981. the 
"official*" minorities included 706.115 English speakers in Quebec, 
or 1 1 ptircent of that Provlmx-'s population, and more than 942,085 
French speakers In of ht-r provinces, ranging from 33.6 percent of the 
population of New Brunswick to 0.5 percent of that of Newfoimdland 
and Labrador. 

As a result of Intense political conflict in the 1960s, the Canadian 
Chiirter of Rights and Freedoms sought tt> guarantee the right of 
instruction in French or English anywhere in Canada, except where 
the numbers trf potential students are too small to supiM>rt a class, as 
determined locally. The Federal Government is dt^eply Involved in 
promoting programs for "official" language minority students, 
which, in practice, means French-upeaklng students outside Quebec. 
Many French-speaking parents and community advocates demand 
separate schools in which all instruction would be in French, with 
English as a st^cond language, rather than for bilingual schools in 
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English 


FYcnch 


Other 






Percent 




Tbtal 


100 


61 


26 


13 






Number 




Tbtal 


24.343,180 


14.918.455 


6.249,095 


3.175,630 


British 










Columbia 


2,744,465 


2.249,310 


45.615 


449.540 


Albtirta 


2.237.725 


1.810.545 


62.145 


365.035 


Saskatchewan 


968,310 


770.815 


25.535 


171,960 


Manitoba 


1.026,240 


735.920 


52.560 


237,760 


Ontario 


8.625,105 


6.678.770 


475.^5 


1.470,730 


Quebec 


6.438.400 


706.115 


5.307.010 


425.275 


New Brunswick 


696.405 


453,310 


234.030 


9.065 


Nova Scotia 


847,440 


793.165 


36.030 


18.245 


Prince Edward 










Island 


122.505 


U 5.045 


6.080 


1.380 


Newfoundland and 










Labrador 


567.680 


560.460 


2.655 


4.565 


Yukon 


23.i55 


20,245 


580 


2.330 


Northwest 










Tbrritorles 


45,745 


24.7.55 


1.240 


19.750 



SOURCE: Counrll tiS MltUstt-rs of Brluo;itlfMi. l{>ot>. 



which all student.s would study parttlme in each language. This 
concern reflects the fear that French wl.l simply be overwhelmed by 
the cultural preponderance of English outside of Quebec and In the 
North American media generally. 

Because the entire nation, and Its civil stirrvlce. is now omclally 
bilingual, an increasing number of middle-class English-speaking 
parents are seeking educational programs that will enable their 
children to develop advanced proficiency in FVcnch. In 1983-84. 
appraxiraatciy 90,000 students from Kngllsh-speaking homes were 
enrolled in French "fmrnerslon" programs In which virtually all of •» 
the instruction was in Fr ench (table 7). The interest is not recipro- 
cated: a child from a French-speaking home In puebcc may iiot 
legally be enrolled in a program in which English Is the primary f 
language of Instruction. _ 

language and religion are not easily separable in Canada. vSome 
pjsrents with little church connection select denominational school- 
ing on the basis of the language associated with it. Thus. French- 
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Tbtal 


281.564 


89.174 


1,988,664 


British Cohimbia 


1.163 


9.914 


168,348 


Alberta 


1.033 


16.367 


1 11,421 


Saskatchewan 


768 


4.018 




Manitoba 


5.838 


9.004 


81,856 


OiitaHo 


92,025 


19.810 


721,6!^ 


Quebec 


127.603 


15.216 


586.903*'^ 


New Brunswick 


47.755 


11,C«)9 


59.2IK) 


Nova Scotia 


4.7*30 


604 


94.307 


Prince Edward Island 


516 


1.914 


39,047 


Newfoundland and 








Labmdor 


103 


970 


72.703 


Yuhan 


0 


171 


1.983 


Northwest 








Territories 


0 


17? 


2.820 



" FH'nch pxifpl m QurtxT: tht'ir English. 

' ■* KnfiUsli as » 2nd lan«iia{*f. 

S^WRCE: Council of MUitst«Ts ol Ediu <ill«>n. 1985. 



y Mg parents outside Quebec may find. In many Catholic 
. an education oriented toward their culture and even their 
laft(. ^oge. Similarly, much of the demand for Protestant schooling in 
Quebec—lm luding among Italian Cathv4ics— is a means of obtaining 
an education in English, which is percei vttd as an economic and 
social advantage. 



While French-English tensions have; attracted the most attention, 
the heavy pc»twar Immigration from Europe and Asia has created a 
significant number of new language minorities (Tkble 6J. Several 
school systems in the Tbronto area have enrollments more than 50 
percent non -English-speaking, while 40 percent of the Vantrouvcr 
enrollment is made up of language minority students (Cummins 
1984. 81). French speakers are outnumbered by German speakers 
and also by Ukrainian speakers in Alberta, Saskatchewan and Man- 
itolM. while the proportion of the total population belonging to a 
"non-official" language minority group (not necessarily speaking it 



aa their mother tongue} reach^ 51.8 percent in Saskatchewan, 49.3 
percent in Manitoba. 47.4 i^rcent in All^rta. 37.7 percent In British 
Columbia, and 31 percent in Ontario (Anglejan 1981. 92f). 

Research sugg^ts that some of these Immif^nt groups— Greeks, 
Italians, Chinese, Ukrainians— are more concerned to maintain their 
language than are the Dutch and Scandinavian groups, {^rhaj^ 
because the latter find assimilation Into Canadian society in general 
easier (Cummins 1984. 86). For some parents, then, an important 
aspect of educational choice is the opportunity it oflfers for retention 
of a native language other than English or French. Federal policy 
establishes these two as the official languages of Canada, but en- 
dorses mulUculturalism as well and encourages, with funding, ef- 
forts to promote it. In 1984-85. for example, the government's 
Cultural Enrichment Program avmrdcd nearly $3.5 million (Cana- 
dian) to the heritage language and culture programs operating 
outside of the public education system: some 120.(KX) students 
participated in approximately 7.(XK) classes. Thble 8 shows the 
number and dlstribulion of supplemental language and culture 
programs that received such funding in 1984-85. in selected Prov- 
inces. Of the funds, 51 percent went to supplemental schools in 
Ontario. 16.4 percent to Quebec, 10.6 percent to British Columbia. 
9.7 percent to Manitoba, and 8 percent to Alberta. Manitoba Is not 
shown separately, but there were 86 German and 23 Ukrainian 
programs in that Province (table 8). 



Tbronto 'jecame celebrated in the 1960s as home to a vigorous 
alternative school movement, which extended its influence to the 
United States as weJl through the quarterly This Magazine Is About 
Schools. A number of Canadian cities continue to include alternative 
schools within their public systems. 

Very different pedagogical ambitions t Iiaracterizc some 60 elite 
private college preparatory schools grouped in the Canadian Associ- 
ation of Independent Schools. 

Although these schools represent two additional options lor Cana- 
dian parents, such schools are of typt^s familiar elsewhere and will 
not be discussed further. 



Generalizations about choice in Canadian education are difllcult, 
since the 1867 Act stated that "in and for each Province the Leglsla- 
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Language 


Quebec 


Ontario 


Alberta 


Columbia 


Canada 


Ibtal 


186 


685 


1 15 


174 


1.421 


Arabic 


5 


14 


7 


1 


36 


Armenian 


5 


8 


0 


1 


14 




2 

<** 


0 


1 


0 


4 


Chinese 


6 


46 


18 


40 


122 




1 


17 

* • 


3 


3 


25 




0 


0 


1 


4 


5 




0 


0 


0 


0 
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Dutch 


0 


11 


0 


0 


11 


Estoniaui 


1 


3 


0 


1 


5 


Finnish 


0 


11 


0 


0 


11 




9 


36 


11 


1 1 

A A 


166 


Greek 


64 


79 


4 


20 


177 
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1 


9 


0 


0 


12 


Haitian 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Hebrew 


29 


26 


7 


7 


86 


Helirpw & Yiddli^h 


0 


59 


1 


1 


67 


Hindi 


2 




3 


0 


16 


HmriTiiif 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


Hiin^aHati 


1 


8 


3 


0 


13 


Irplandic 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Iiffho 


0 


1 

* 


0 
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Irish 


0 


0 


0 


0 
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Italian 


31 


130 




20 


190 


&Ianaiif*^p 


2 


7 


1 


9 


20 


Khmer 


1 


\ 


0 


0 


2 


Kfinlcanl 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 
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Korean 


3 


6 


3 


1 


16 


Laotian 


0 


3 


0 


3 


10 


Latvian 


2 


8 


0 


0 


10 


Lithuanian 


0 


4 


1 


0 


5 


Ma]ayalam 


1 


2 


0 


0 


7 


Maltese 


0 


2 


0 


0 


2 


Marafhi 


0 


2 


0 


O 


2 


Norwegian 


0 


1 


0 


I 


3 


Bereian 


1 


2 


0 


1 


4 


Filipino 


2 


5 


3 


0 


12 
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0 


28 


5 


1 


39 


P&rtuguese 


5 


26 


3 


6 


40 


Punjabi 


0 


7 


0 


11 


25 
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* 

1 


0 


17 


19 


Sanskrit 


0 


1 


0 


0 
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Scots 


0 


0 


0 


0 
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Serbian 


1 


4 


0 


0 
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Smhai^^se 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


Slovak 


0 


2 


0 
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Slovenian 


0 


6 


1 


0 


8 


opanisn 


5 


15 


4 


6 


37 


Swahili 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 




0 


2 


1 


1 


5 


Taiwanei^e 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 




0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


lamil & Telugu 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


TlDetan 


0 


2 


2 


0 


4 
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1 


1 
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Ukrainian 


3 


49 


19 


6 


117 


Unlu 


0 


3 


1 


0 
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Vietnamese 


0 


2 


4 


1 


U 


Welsh 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


multicultural 


0 


12 


1 


1 


14 


Black culture 


0 


10 


0 


0 


10 



NOTE.— Schools In IVovtnces not lislfd here sxv also Included In totals. 
SOURCE: Federal Governmfnt ItitUativeii. 1987. 

ture may exrlnslvely make Laws In relation to education." The 
policies of the various Provinces differ, for historical and other 
reasons. 



Developments in Newfoundland are In many respects atypical; the 
province Joined Canada only recently. In 1949. Its early history was 
marked by the decision of the British government that Newfoundland 
would be a fishing station where ^ttlement would not be encouraged 
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and thus local government would not be necessary. When fishermen 
and their families settled anyway, the structure of local communities 
was strongly shaped by the churclies in the absence of other institu- 
tions. As a result, the Education Act of 1874 divided public supple- 
mental funding among the Catholics, AngUcans. and Methodists, 
and each community supported its own schools. 

Education continues to he organized officially on a denomina- 
tional bails, with the provincial government paying about 95 percent 
«rf the operating costs of schotrfs. This arrangement is anchored in 
the 1949 "Tferms of Union of Newfoundland with Canada," which 
ccmtlnued the system that had operated ^nce 1874. This provides 
that "the Legislature will not have authority to make lavra prejudi- 
cially affecting any right or privilege with respect to denominational 
schools . . . and out of public funds of the Provln<« of Newfound- 
land, provided for education, (a) all such schools shall receive their 
share of such funds in accordance with scales determiDN-^ on a 
non-discriminatory basis from time to time by the Legislature." 

No oSilclal preference exi^. In Newfoundland, for confiessionally 
neutral schoois on the basis of the "common school" ideology so 
pie^mlent in Western nations (see Glenn 1988). In fact, howercir. the 
consolidation of local school districts in recent decades has led to a 
sul^tantlal degree of amalgamation of student bodies and to a 
reduced denominational character to schooling. 

In 1969. the Anglican (Episcopal) Church. United Church, and 
Salvation Army, later Joined by tlie Presbyterian Church, entered into 
an agreement rellnquisliing the right to operate their ovra separate 
schools; thus general public "integrated" schools evolved, and Uiese 
have become largely secularized. The Roman Catholic Church, 
Pentecostal Assembli^ and Seventh Day Adventlst Church continue 
to make use of the right to operate their own "public" schools. 

Private schools (as distinguished from these denominational pub- 
lic schools) do not receive government funding, but they are subject 
to approval and inspection by the Provincial niinister of education. 

The law does not require instruction of French speakers through 
their native language, but school beards are free to provide it. Five of 
the 35 schoc^ Jurisdictions provided French-language classes in 
1981-82 for 127 students in kindergarten through 10th grade. 

®md Frtmee E^WrsI Iisls^^ 

In these neighboring Provinces. In contrast with Newfoundland, 
"separate denominational schools were ^en as socially divisive" and 
a system of common schools were considered the key to nation- 
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building (Wilson and Lazereon 1982. 3). Thus, unlike Quebec and 
Ontario, these Provinces entered Confederation without a system of 
publicly established denominational schools, and this alternative did 
not acquire constitutional protecUon. Although there is thus no legal 
guarantee of public funding for denomlnaUonal schools, informal 
arrangements exist in each case to provide curriculum materials and 
other assistance on a very limited scale to private schc^Us. 

Education in New Brunswick was primarily denominational until 
legislation adopted in 1871 compelled all residents to support a 
system of common schools; this pmcluced strong opposition and 
litigation which did not succeed in establishing a right to confes- 
sional schooling. Local compromises and the distribution of popula- 
tion, however, gave schools In some areas a FY«nch Catholic flavor. 
Bergen suggest& that such accommodations have made it unneces- 
sary for Catholic schools to develop in the Atlantic Provinces. 

Since 1^7. consolidation of schools in the name of efficiency and 
expanded programs has reduced this denominational influence: *the 
Catholic schools have been undercut by bureaucratic, centi-alizing 
and secular pressures'* (Marshall 1985, "7). 

Since the late 19^. New Brunswick has guaranteed to children 
from French-speaking and English-speaking h(»nes the right to instruc- 
Uon in their own language and in 1969 the province became officially 
bilinguai. The language df Instrucdon of each school is that of the 
majority of the students, with other children (If there is no alternative 
for them) given supplemental instruction in their home language. 
Separate but parallel systems exist, with separate scImmjI boards based 
on the dominant language in each area. Under leg^t on adopted in 
1981. the minister of education Is obligated to establii^ a minority 
language schocrf board in areas dominated by the other language, if 30 
parents request it. In 1981-82. 48,614 students were enrolled in the 
Ftench-language :^tar, with 15 school boards, and 100.803 in the 
English-language sector, with 26 school boards. 

Prince Edward Island requires that school boards provide instruc- 
tion in French on the request of parents representing at least 25 
students enrolled in three consecutive grades. Two schools provide 
Instruction primarily in French. Of five local school districts, one is 
French (operating a single K-12 school) and the others English. 

In Nova Scotia, instruction ol Prencli speakers thmugh their native 
language Is not required, but school boards are free to provide it. 
TWenty-three out of 374 elementaiy schools offered (in 1981) Inslruc- 
tlon to some students tn Enench and to oUiere in English, as did 10 out 
of 107 secondary schods. Out of 40 local school boards, 2 are French. 
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Private and church initiative supplied what education was 
available— and it was by no means universal— in the flrat centuries of 
settlement. As EngUsh-sj^aking Protestants settled in Quebec they 
organic their own schools as an alternative to the existing Catholic 
schools: thus In 1857, 3,000 students were enrolled in private 
Protestant schools in Montreal* and only 750 in the public schools 
(Bei^en 19&6c» 3K 

The Education Act of 1841 set up a publicly hmded Catholic 
system in Quebec and a publicly funded Protestant system in On- 
taria but also made imsfvislon for the right of the religimis minority in 
each case to have its own schools. This right was further guaranteed 
by the Constitution Act of 1867, 

Quebec continues to operate all public schools on a denomina* 
tional l^is» with 213 Catholic and 31 Protestant school districts 
overlapping geo^raf^ically. Genejrally members of all non-Catholic 
g!t>ups— Jews, Mofiilcns, Hindus, and the nonreligious— enroll their 
children in the Prot^tant schools. The situation has been described 
as a "dual confessional public school system/* The Supreme Court of 
Canada found, in a 1984 ruling, that Roman Catholics and Protec- 
tants had an absolute right, based on the British North America Act 
of 1867, to direct and control their denominational ^hools, and to 
receive funding to operate these schools. 

Controversy arose around 1900 over how Jewish children should 
be classified, and it was decided that they would have a right to 
attend Protestant schools in Montreal and could be admitted to such 
schools in rural areas. In mxier to protect the confessional character 
of Pmtestant schcxils, however, it was held that Jews could not be 
appointed t(^ the Protestant Board erf Schoci Commissioners, 

Another controversy aro^ over whether a JeJiovah^s Witnee' 
a Protestant, leading to a ruling that a Protestant was anyone 
was a Christian and repudiated the authority of the Pope, In r 
years, however, there has been a tendency to make a distinct 
between Catholics and all others, rather than to apply the 'Troi 
cstant'* label so indiscrlminantly. 

While seculari:i'^ticm has largely removed «^he Protestant character erf 
the predominant system in Ontarkx the Catholic Church continiH^ to 
have a strong influence on that in Quebec, Scho<rfs are run by commit- 
tees to which both the Mini^ry of Education and the Catholic bishoi:^ 
appoint representatives. Since the Quebec Ministry of Education was 
^talrfished, the curricu^ autonomy ot the denmnJnational schools 
has been r^luced, but not as much as intended by thc^ who wanted to 
make them an instrument of Quebec nationalism. 
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In addition to the denominationally public schtxjfe, there 

continue to be a large number trf private schools in Queb«:, most of 
them Catholic. This abundance has been cKpialned by the tardiness 
of the prortnclal gowmment in extending free public sehocding to the 
end of high school; not until the 19©3s was a public high ^hool 
education availaUe to all. Quebec's Private Education Act of 1968 
recognizes several categories of private schools. ThMc considered to 
be **of public interest** receive per-pupil grants at about 85 p^cent of 
the rate of public schools, and may not charge additional tuition 
amounting to more than 50 percent of this grant. A second catcj^ y . 
of private schools are "reajgnlsed for grant purjXK^r and receive 
per pupil gmnts at around 60 percent; they may not charge more in ^ 
additional tuition than the amount of the grant. 

A third category of '^schools under permit" receive no government 
supi^Ht, though they are subject to approval hy the minister of 
j education. 

Controversies have arisen m recent years over whether parents 
have a right to choose the language of instruction for their children. 
This is^ue was not an explicit consideration in the 1867 Act: "it was 
religion and education that aroused people's sentiment then, not 
language and education** (Wilson and Lazerson 1982, 9). As the 
Engiish-^speaklng population ti[ the Province grew and came to 
occupy leading {mitions in business life, ^e situation changed 
completely. Language came to be the significant '^marker** and point 
of distinction, and religious considerations began to take second 
place. 

In a small city in Quebec where numbers did not permit mainte- 
nance of a separate system for English-speaking Catholic students, 
Everett C. Hughes found in the late 193(te* th^ attended the 
Protestant HchcK>l: language had a>me to be a more impKirtant factor 
than denomination. 

The Protestant school is generally called the "English 
school**: some English-speaking Catholics always so speak 
of It, with the obvious intent of emph^xing the school's 
and their own ethnic, rather than religious, affiliation. In 
fact. It is the school of the English Catholics, of the J^ms, of 
the few families of French Protestants, of a few rather 
anglicl«ed French Cathf ^Ucs. and of families resulting from 
marriages of English i 'rotestants with French Catholics, 
The marginal people chocm* the legally Protestant, de facto 
English school. (Hughes 1963, 118) 

As Mackey observes, "except in private sc:hools or big cities, some 
Ftench-speaklng Protestants and some English-sf^aking Catholics 
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had to choose between their language and their religion" (Mackey 
1984. 160). 

The problem was exaceiiiated after World War II, when an increas- 
ing number of European immigrants (uotably Italians and Greeks) 
chose to identify with the English-speaking residents of Montreal. 
According to the 197 1 census almost 18 percent of the population (rf 
Montreal had neither English nor French as their native tongue, as 
compared to 15 percent of English background and 67 percent of 
French bacl^[round. A law adopted in 1^9 gave parents the choice 
of language of instruction for theh children, and the great majority 
used this to choose Engliish. About half of the enrollment erf Mont- 
real's English Catholic scJiooIs, in 1973, was of Italian ancestry 
( 18.(KK} as against 2.000 in French Catholic schools). "There was one 
segregated public city school system for English-speaking Protes- 
tants and another ft>r French-speaking Catholics. This latter school 
system maintained English-speaking Catholic schools, in which were 
found the bulk of European immigrant children, all supported by 
public funds" (Mackey 1984, 163). 

Other immigrant parents, though themselves CathoUc. chose to 
send their children to Protestant schools In order to provide them 
with an education in English. Thus in 1971-72. 85 percent of the 
children of immigrants in Quebec were attending English-language 
schools, whether Protestant or Catholic. And In 1973-74. 35 percent 
of th. "English" school population of Quebec was from homes where 
French or another non-English language was spoken (Mallea 1984, 
233). The metropolitan Montreal area. In particular, seemed to be in 
the process of moving toward an English-speaking majority by the 
end of the century. 

For political leaders of the French-speaking community, whose 
F^rtl 9u*b6cols came to power In provincial elections In J 976, this 
represented a highly threatening trend, part of an overall assault 
upon the integrity of the Qu^b^-ols cuHure and "nationality " "The 
survival of the French language is of course a primary objective and 
ralaon d'etre of the political culture of Quebec" (Mallea 1984, 225). 
The passage of a law. in 1974. limiting access to Engllsh-»anguage 
schools to those children with a sufficient proficiency in English had 
been extensively evaded. Even more seriously, upvrardly mobile 
F^nch-speaking parents were transferring their children into 
English-language schools, especially at t>)e secondary level, in an 
attempt to increase their job prospects in a continental—indeed, a 
world—economy to which English was the key. 

In 1977 the new gcwemment. Invoking its campaign slogan "Maitre 
Chez nous." adopted a Charter of the French Language (Bill 101) to 
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fitgiilate the um of Iangu£^e in all aspects of public llfie in Quebec. 
Effoiis to promote bilinguaUsm—gathcrlng force at the national level in 
an efibrt to res^^md to the concerns of Flench i^)cakere— vi^re dis- 
missed. ADWitUng to Quebec's mlnli^iar for cultural affairs 

The Quebec we buUd w!U be es^ntially FSnench, The fact 
that the majwity of its {xipulatlon is French will be clearly 
visible— at work, in communications and in the country- 
^de. It wUl also be a country in which the traditional 
balance of power will be altered, especially in regard to the 
economy; tljc use of French will not merely be universal- 
ized to hide the predominance of foreign powers from the 
French-speaking population; this will accomj^ny. symbol- 
ixe and support a reconquest by the French-speaking 
majority in Quebec of that control owr the economy which 
it ought to have, lb sum up. the Quebec whc^ features are 
sketched in the Charter is a French-language scxiiety. 
(quoted in Williams 1984, 210; emphasis added) 

The Charter of the French Language specified that Flrench vrould 
ht the only oflflcial language of the— previously bilingual—Province* 
thoiigh le^ than a decade earlier the Federal OlBcial Languages Act 
had given French equal status with English in all Federal affairs (text 
In Bourhls 1984, 262-^84). French would the language of instruc- 
tion in all schools in Quebec except for specifically permitted excep- 
tions* The Charter restricted admi^ion to English*language schools 
to children whc^ parents had them^lv^ attended English* 
language elementary schocds, while permitting those already en- 
rolled and their sliding to complete their education in English 
{Council of Ministers of Education 1983» 134). Thus tmlay. as chil- 
dren of immigrant i:^uents enter the educational system* the Fit^nch 
sector grows in relation to the English^ and an extension program of 
Irancisation has been develof^d (Ministere de TEducatton 1984). 

At the same timt, the development of French-language Protestant 
schools was promoted, so that new immigrants would not have the 
excuse of avoiding a French-language school because of its Catholic 
character Jewish children had traditionally attended English Pmt- 
cistant schools, but now many attend French Protestant schools* 

The effect of these measures was immediate. In 1976-77, only 
17*8 percent of foreij^ students attended French-language schools, 
but the number increased to 40-4 percent by 1983-84 [L'^kx^le 
qu^becoise 1985, 22). 

Over recent decades, a four-w^ public school system on the basis 
vi lanif^uage superimposed on the denominational distinctions has 
erolvt d in Quebec, with the Catholic and the Protestant systems each 
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operating French-language and English-language scb-xjis. The ear- 
lier ai^odatJon of langua^ and denomination continues, however: 
92 percent of the students in Protestant schools arte taught in 
English, and 94 i^rcent of those in Catholic JWJhools in French. 

In 1983. 61 schools had separate French and English programs, 
but there were no truly bilingual schools in which some subjects 
were taught In each language to a mixed group of students (Council 
of Ministers of Education 1983. 137). 

The preference for English among new immigrants to Canada has 
continued to cause deep concern among the Francophone majority 
in Quebec. The 1981 census found that in Quebec "there Is no 
difference between the percentage for whom French is their mother 
tongue and the percentage who speak mostly Flrench at home. On 
the other hand, of the 6.7 percent whose mother tongue is a language 
other than French or English, 4.8 percent speak their mother tongue 
at home and the rest English" (Centre for Educational Research and 
Innovation 1987. 174). 

With this background, it is not surprising that Queb«: is less 
supportive than axe mc»t other Pre inces of parent choice of instruc- 
Uon in native languages other than French or English. Of 55.000 
students of foreign parentage in the Montreal area in 1983-84. only 
2,600 were taking part in "heritage lajrguage" classes in their 
schools. On the other hand, the level of participation in publicly 
subsidized language programs operated by 62 community organiza- 
tions outside of schools was impressive: 18.300 students, mostly at 
the elementary level, took part in programs in 39 languages (L'^iole 
qu&becotse 1985. 84). 

A development In Quebec that has received international attention 
is the creation of an option, responding to the demands of middle- 
class English-speaking parents, for their children to be instructed in 
F^nch by total or paitlal immersion (Lambert 1 *72; Swain and Barlk 
1978). In 1979-80. a half-dozen English-language school boards 
converted some 20 schools to the use of French as the language of 
instruction for at least some of their students. More than 10 {Marent 
of the students in English-language schools were taking part in such 
programs in 1981-82. and similar programs have been developed 
across Canada, though English-immersion programs for French- 
speaking students are not legally pennitted in Quebec (table 7). 

It should be noted that these were no* integrated programs bring- 
ing together French-dominant and English-dominant students to 
learn together and lion? each other, as in the "tw>-way bilingual 
education" model promoted ii. Massachusetts. New Mark, and else- 
where in the United States, 




The right to confessional schooling in Ontario— then '*Uppcr 
Canada'*— WES guarant^^ by the &;tiBii North America Act {or 
Constitution Act) of 1867. Previous legislation had placed Catholic 
separate schools on an equal basis with public schools* though 
providing financial supjKMt only through grade eight {the conclusion 
of a "common** education)- Although this provision was eventually 
extended through grade 10» it left Catholic secondary education 
partially unai^isted by the government, since in Ontario— as In the 
United States— no support was provided to private sK^hools. The final 
years oi a Catholic secondary education, following upon 10 yearns of 
goverrunent-supported Catholic "separate** education, were consid- 
ered ••prli^te** and thus were unsubsidized by public funds. 

In 1984. Premier of Ontario William Davis announced that his 
government would support Inclusion of all Catholic secondary ediB- 
cation in the provisions for government funding, effective September 



Since the beginning of our parliamentary democracy, free- 
dom and. therefore, diveraity and pluralism, have been 
fundamental values. . . . For i^me time, a thini of the 
students in our dual elementary 83rstem have been enrolled 
in our Roman Catholic schools, -^nd, tlirough the admln- 
istiatlon of core curriculum and proper funding* our public 
elementary school system certainly has remained viable 
and, indeed, second to none, {Davis 1985, 74-75) 

Davis sought to limit the implications of his recommendation of 
funding for Catholic secondary schcmis, suggesting that this should 
not be uxd as a precedent by other groups claiming public support 
for their schools, for whom (here was no institutional guarantee of 
religious ^hooling: 

I do not bellei^ we could or should create a separate public 
system for a small sc^gment of our community that wishes to 
Isolate itself, Howewrr. we are addr^sing today the asplra- 
tlnn?^ of a good thiitl of our families who have demonstrated 
their competence and determtnatlOTi to provide contempo- 
rary education for their children, (Davis 11^5, 75 J 

Ptrhaps to soften this rejection. Davis called for a comprehensive 
study oi the role of independent schools in Ontario, and the Commis- 
ston chaired by Bernard Shapiro pnxluc^ a major report the follow- 
ing year. 

The commission found 535 private schools in Ontario, represent- 
ing a do^en religious aiUliatlons and serving 87 .COO students: 80 
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percent of the aggregate enrollment was in schools with a religious 
basis. In nearly 10,(M)0 sturioits^ attended schools with a Dutch 
Calvinist Imprint, nearly 8.000 attended Jewish schools, and 5,000 
attended Anglican ^hools. Alwut 100 of the sehcxils had a particular 
pedagogic^ orientation such as Montet^ri or Waldorf (Rudolf 
Steiner). The enrollment of private schools in Ontario had increased 
by 60 percent at the elementary and 90 percent at the secondary 
level between 1973 and 1983. while their share of total enrollment 
had grown from 2.3 pKrrcent to 4,7 percent. 

In an essay on the history of private schools In Ontario, Robert 
Stamp refers to the period nince 1960 as that of "schwls of protest.*' 
organized by parents with fundamental objections to the public 
schooling available. "The lethargy, pessimism and apparent decUn- 
Ing significance of private schcKiling in mid"20th century Ontario 
proved to be but a passing phase. The years following 1960 witnes^d 
both a quantitative growth and an increasing divereity within the 
province's private schcK)! sector not seen since the early yi^ars of the 
19th century ' (Stamp 1985. 201). 

Stamp notes the diverse mo i vat ions that led to the creation or 
expansion of private schools in Ontario: 

The Jewish move into the private sector was not a pwtest 
against the pedagogic quality of the public st^hools, but 
rather a move against the perceived submergence of Jewish 
Identity into a proct^ of hcnnc^enization that Ontario's 
post-war schools seemed to represent. The public school 
sj^tem olTered few opportunities for transmitting a linguistic 
and cultural heritage so important to this minority. . . . 

While the Jewish population rejected the Christian hue of 
the public schools, and Catholics revoUed against a per- 
ceived Protestant bias, more fundamentalist Christian 
groups charged that the public school system had become 
too secular. They wank schcK>llng for their children firmly 
grounded in evangelical and fundamentalist Christie !i val- 
ues, FYomlnent among this segment of the population were 
the . . . Dutch Reformed itiimigmfilH who In^M^m us riving 
from the Netherlands In substantial numbi*rs in the late 
1940s and 1950s. (Stamp 1985, 201) 

Although Stamp does not make the connf^ction, this last group 
was already thoroughly famlhar with confessional schooling and 
expected to cjcercise the same parental choice that they had enjoyed 
In the Netherlands* Their spokespersons xvere able to draw upon a 
heritage of ncto-Calvinlst thinking about social Justice that demanded 
space within society lor minorities to manage their own affairs. In 
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particular, they insisted that the label ''public" school should not Ik? 
resfrieted to sch(K>ls operatird by govemincnt. In a 1970 publication 
subtitled "A case for public funds for ALL public schools;' John 
Olthuls argued that 

The schcK>( system legally known as the public schcKil 
system is not open to all members of the public. It is no! 
open to those members of the public who wish to have their 
children educated in that system with its particular educa- 
tional philosophy. . , , They have the legal right but not 
the moral freedom as they are conscious jsicj bound to 
educate their chiUlren in a system in harmony with the 
world and life principles they Inculcate In their homes. 
(Olthuis 1970. 7) 

The commission's n*port conceded. Indeed, that '"many such 
schools also contribute to the fulfillment of public purjioses in ways 
substantial enough to make the label 'private' somewhat mislead- 
ing** (Shapiro 1985. 43), 

Some parents, like the Dutch post-war immigrants, came to Can-^ 
ada with a tradition of confcsBional ^hools. Changes taking place in 
public education had the eftwi of spurring others with no such 
tmdition to look for alternatives. The Amlsh, for example, had bt^en 
satlsfled with the small rural public schools that they could directly 
Influence: as school consolidation created larger, "mixed" schools, 
they became concerned about the increased exposure of their chil- 
dren to worldliness, and sometimes t(K)k over the now redundant 
lotral schfK>l buildings to operate f hi^lr own private st^hools. 

Religion was not the only basis foi seeking such alternatives. 
Stamp notes that 

the private school sector in post- 1960 Ontario also wit- 
nessed a rapid rise of schools founded for non-rellglous, 
purely edticational or philosophical reasons. . . . Such 
schools be gan to proliferate in the mid-to-late- 1960s, of e*n 
as radical alternatives to the perceived inflexible, ail-too- 
structured nature of the public school In time the more 
radical or "free'* n^hoois moderated or died, and were 
replaced by more middle-of-the-road and eventually right- 
wing alternatives. Their gmwth challenged the public 
school st:i!tor to coxifront the i(incept of stH'ular or philo- 
sophic pluralism in addition to n^Hgious and cultural plu- 
ralism. (Stamp 1985. 202) 

Parents supported these very diverse private schools, ac^conllng to 
the president of the Ontario Alliance of Alternative and Independent 
Sc!hools, because of the parents* ^'belief that the public education 
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system lacks some kind of fundamental moral content" (quoted by 
Stamp 1985, 204), Stamp concludes that 

Whatever the motives in their fcmnding, whatever Influ- 
ences they had on public ^ucatlon, Ontario's private 
schools had assumed a significance in the early 19B0b that 
could not have been predicted a generation earlier. Their 
zeliglous diversity reflected the multicultural nature of thv 
province; their philosophic diversity minwed Ontario's 
secular pluralism- Proponents of public education had long 
hoped to a«!canmodate such diversity within the state- 
supported school system. But an Jncrca^ng mJnwIty of 
students s id parents ha-1 ch^en the private sector. (Stamp 
1985, 205) 

That these private schools did not receive public funding as did 
Catholic schools clearly mi^^ questions of equity. The report of che 
comm^ion that studied the problem will be discussed further In the 
conclusion of this chapter, since the report raises questions with 
significance far beyond Ontario. 

The Catholic separate schools, like the nonsectarian common 
public ^iools* are administered by local school boards under super- 
vision by the Ministry of Education, which has control ov^r curricu- 
lum and teacher qualifications. There are thus both nonsectarian 
public school b<»rds and Catholic public sch(X)l boards in Ontario (as 
in Alberta and Sarfcatchewan). 

Although Ontario had trixiitionally ^ded elementary educa- 
tion In French for children from French-speaidng homes, this prac- 
tice was banned for a time under the influence of the movement for 
forced assimilation of language minority grouj», a movement which 
was |X)werful In Canada as well as in the United States befwe and 
after the First World War. A regulation adopted in 1912 mandated 
English as the language of instruction in all Ontario schools, though 
Frenc!i could be used on a transitional basis for the earliest grades. 

The English requirement was giadually relaxed, and by 1950 a 
study found that French was In fact used as the language of instruc- 
tion in many schools. In 1968, this sltuadon was made legal, giving 
French speakers the right to French schools or to classes taught in 
French within English schools. A decade later, about 330 elementary 
and 25 secondary schools in the Province were using French as the 
primary language of instruction {Swain and Barlk 1978, 25). The 
Provincial government provides supplemental grants to enable local 
school beards to provide Frerch-lajiguage instruction in situations 
where the low number ol .^udents would not otherwise Justify a 
school or program (Council of Mtntstere of Education 1983, r2). 
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Tlie Catholtc flavoring of French-language public schtxi]^ In On- 
tario traditionally made it possible for parents to choose Catholic 
schooling by cho<:^ing FVench-language schooling. Since the recent 
policy change permitting funding of the upper secondary grad^ of 
separate schools, tills indirect approach to cx)nfci^onal ^hooling is 
no longer necessary, 

Ontario requires that school boards provide instruction in French il a 
sufficient number of parents request it Langua^s other than F^nch 
and English may tmt be used ^ media of instmctlon in public schools, 
ea^cept on a transiticmal l^ls, but instruction in ^'heritage languages** 
may be provided for up to 2 hours a week outside of regular school 
houis. In 1981-82, nmrly 82.(KX) students enrolled in such classes in 
more than 50 langua^ (table 8) (Cunmiins 1^4, 88). 

The Heritage I^guage Program provides almost full funding to 
school boards that implement supplemental classes in native lan- 
guages at the request of community groups. 

The Catholic "separate'* sHchool system of metropolitan Tbronto has 
been active in offering such classes, with about 35.000 out of its total 
enrollment of 94.000 taking part. 



The right of Caihoiic parents to publicly supported Catholic 
education for their children has long been controversia] in Manitoba. 

Between 1871 and 1890 Manitoba operated a denominational- 
Protestant lEnglish) and Catholic (French)~system of education, as 
in Quebec, but in the latter year the legislature established a single. 
•*non-sectarian** system and ended support for Catholic schools. 
Although the Canadian Supreme Court ruled that the rights of 
Catholics under the Constitution Act of 1867 were violated by this 
mei^ure« Manitoba authorities wert able to evade restoring the 
earlier i>arlty. For nearly 80 years they provided no support at all to 
confessional schools, though Bei^gen su^^ts that the **substantial 
pioneer settlement areas of hcmiogeneous francophone Catholic 
communities, in which the public schools in essence c^n be equated 
with the separate schools" of some other Province **had something 
of the same effect" (Bergen 1981a, 2?. 

Since around 1979. privately sponsored schools have received, 
under Informal arrangements, s^me government funding via local 
public school boards on a per-pupil basis In CKchange for a measure 
ol ^vemment sui>ervislon. Some in-kind services (for example, 
home economics and industrial arts programs) are provided by local 
public schcK>ls to private schools. 
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While English was legally the language of Instruction in all 
schools, there were by 1910, 126 schools using Fmich, 61 using 
German, and a number of others using Fblish, Ukrainian, and other 
languages for half of the instruction. In 1896, the use of other 
languages had been f^rmltted for courses in religion and where 
studciits could be grouped together efficiently. The School Act of 
1916— during the period of forced assimilation mentioned above- 
prohibited such bilingual schools. In 1^7» howeven the Provincial 
government allowed French to be used for up to half of the school day, 
and in 1970 it was approved as an official language of Instruction for 
the entire program, if desired (Swain and Barik 1978, 27). 

Ijycal school boards must establish French-language cla^w^s where 
parents of at least 23 elementary or 23 secondary students can be 
assembled. The Manitotm minister of education stressed. In 1977, 
that parents had the responsibility to choose the language of Instruc- 
tlon for their children, though local school toards could decide, for 
the sake of efficiency, in which schools each language would be 
offered (Council of Ministers of Education 1983. 73--7C^ 

The French-speaking minority— about 6 percent of the total 
population— thus has had a choice, in recent years, of schools in 
which French is the primary language of instruction. 

The change which made possible the creation of such 
schools was the creation by the federal goveramejit of 
official minoritl^ French and English, on a national basis, 
and the recognition by the Manitoba government, after a 
century of simple by their French-speaking minority for 
language rights in matters of education. Not all members of 
the French-speaking minority, however, reacted in the 
same way to these changes in the political environment. 
Although many were willing to adopt an educational for- 
mula that would giw the optimal guarantees for the sur- 
vival of the language, some were unwilling to compromise 
the future of their children in an Engllsh-spt*aklng world, 
and still others were willing to split the risks. (Mackcy 
1984, 170) 

As a result of this ambivalence on the part of iwrcnts, **four type^ 
of schools had to be recogni?,ed to permit a range [of choicel from 
almost unilingiial irredentlsm lin French] to unilingual assimilation 
lin Englishj" (Mackey 1984. 170). 

Other language groups were accommodaied by a 1979 statute that 
permits native languages other than French or English to be used for 
half of the scliool day. and by two years later. 320 students were 
enrolled in English-Ukrainian progr.'ims {Cummins 1984. 88). 
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There has been an especially strong development of supplemental 
programs in German and in Ukrainian to serve the children and 
grandchildren of the refugees from Eastern Europe who settled in the 
j^rming areas of Manitoba after World War n. as well as the descen- 
dants of Mennonltes who were recruited for their farming skills a 
century ago (table 8). 



The Saskatchewan Act of 1^)5. by which the Province Jomed the 
Confederation, guaranteed that there would be no discrimination in 
government funding for "separate" schools. Within 2 years, however, 
the legislature decided that support would not be provided to denom 
inational high schools in areas already served by a public high 
school; this policy was not revered until 1964, Slni:e then separate 
Catholic school systems *ecelve equal public supjK)rt through grade 
12 (Bergen 1988), 

In a 1965 ruling, a court found that a member of religious 
minority that had established Its own separate school district (that Is, 
with ^ernment funding) had no right to attend the common public 
schcml Instead. 

Under the laws of this Province, a minority group within a 
public school district has a right to ^tablish a separate 
school. That group may be riuicstant" or "Roman Cath- 
olic". In the Regina public school dtetrlct the minority 
which established the separate school district was, and is 
Roman Catholic, It thus follows that the Public School 
Board in limiting its obligations to educating children of 
the faith of the public school community do. in fact, refuse 
to enroll children of the Roman Catholic faith. Such, how- 
ever, Is the Inevitable result of the policy but not the 
purpose thereof. (Finkelsteln 1985, 106) 

This unusual ruling ("children of the faith of tne public school 
community") illustrates the fact that the rights of religious or ethnic 
communities to provide educu.-cn can tn? quite distinct from the 
right of individual parents to choose a school. 

As in Ontario, the separate (denominational) schcK)ls arc under the 
administration of local school boards and the supervision of Provin- 
cial education authorities. 

In addition to public funding for denominational sc:hool districts, 
provision Is made for approved private schools to receive grants for 
high school students. Such schools must meet various requirements 
as to «)ur^ of study, teacher qualifications, and supervision by the 
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Ministry of Education. The grants, in 1985, amounted to about 59 
percent of the fMXJvincial per-pi ipil grant to public schoolr. Nine of the 
10 private schools in the prov nee received such funding. No public 
funding is provided fiar private elementary schools. 

Thirty-three schools in another categon' of "alternative" schools 
do not satisfy the requirements for provincial funding. 

The School Act of 1931 stipulated that "English shall be the sole 
langua^ of instruction in all the «^hools. and no language of 
instruction other than English shall be taught during school hours." 
FVench could be taught as a subject for no more than one hour a day. 
This was amended in 1967 to allow the use of French or another 
language as tlie medium for instruction one hour a day. and more 
recently "designated schools" were allowed to use Ftench as the 
primary medium of instruction. 

The system currently offers two types of schools in which FVench 
is the primary language of instruction: tho^ for students from 
French-speaking familit^ and those that provide a French immersion 
program of between 50 and &} percent of the instruction for students 
from English-speaking families. 

Some 2.£KX> students take part in in-schcK)I programs in their 
heritage languages (as contrasted with the two ofUcial languages of 
Canada), in Cree. German and Ukrainian, while another 2.100 take 
part in supplemental programs In 21 languages sponsored by various 
organizations and funded by the Provincial and Federal governments 
and. in some cases, by the countries of origin. 

The right to Catholic or Protestant K^hooJs, and to funding fcff all 12 
grades equal to that provided to public schools, was guai inteed by the 
Alberta Act of 1S05 by which the Province Joined the ConfederaUon. As 
a result— unlike in Man*toba where a similar commitment was not 
honored, or in British Cr' ambla where It never existed— there has been 
little reason to create p. vatc Catholic %hools In Alberta, 

In a 1976 case somewhat parallel to the Saskaitchewan case 
described above, the court held that it was legal to charge tuition to 
a child enrolled in a school other than that established for his 
denomination. The basis of this ruling was the fact that school taxes 
are paid on a denominational basis so that, for example. Catholic 
taxpayers support only the Catholic separate school system (Finkel- 
stein 1985. 107). Once a Catholte separate school district has been 
estabhshed. all Catholic residents of the area are taxed for the 
support of that district and all non-Catholics for the public schools. 
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As in Ontario and Sa^atchew&n, the sejf^oate Protestant and 
Catholic school are under the administration of local school Ix^rds* 
and the siipervistcm of pm^/incial education authorities on the same 
basts as nonsccUirian public schocds. 

The increasing secularisation of the Protestant public or separate 
schools has led, to reaent yeare* to creation of a certain number of 
privatie schools. Government fuiiding for the^ schools began in 
1968, after a campaign led by a group of private schocds and strongly 
opp(»ed by the Alberta Ifeachers' Association. In 1975, the law was 
amended to allow local ^hocl tK^yrds to make agreements with 
I3«1vate schools. "The school Ixiani may provide educational services 
for the benefit of students enrolled in a private school, or it may 
accept educational services from a fwivate school for students en- 
rolled in schools under its control, or, indeed, a boarf! may make 
arrangements to have children rraident within ite dlstri t enroll in a 
private school for instruction** (Bergen 1982a, 31^]. 

At jwesent, private schools receive provincial gov ment grants 
equivalent to 75 perc^t of theme provided to pub^ jid separate 
schools: these grants amount to about one-third .he |K:r-pupil 
revenue for public ^rhools. More than 12,000 students were enrolled 
in 190 private schools in 1985, 

In a study conducted in 1981-32, Bergen identified 100 private 
schools in Alberta (he found 134 in 1985-6), in four categorira. The 
ffanst category consisted of 46 schools e^ntially equivalent to local 
public schools and apfHt>ved for government fiirding, the second of 
12 schools for the handicapped, the third of 8 supplemental language 
schools (4 German, 2 Ukrainian, 1 Italian and 1 LithuanlanK and the 
fourth of 16 ^:hools similar to those in the ilret category but not 
approved for government grants. Another 18 schools {an estimate) 
operate without government authorization. 

Of the schools in the first category, 7 were secular (Including one 
**ellte" independent school) and 39 '*non-secular'*; this last group 
had beui growing rapidly, with IC more school? and a 38 percent 
enrollment increase in 5 years. The non-secular schools approved for 
funding received between a third and a half of their operating cc^ts 
from government grants. The fourth categpry schools and the unru- 
thorised schools — generally Pixjt^tant— had sprung up recently. 
Alberta was clearly experiencing a dramatic growth in demand for 
private religious schooling c»nd of willingness to make sacrifices to 
obtain it. even out^de the goverament-subsldized sector 

SchcKds reported to Bergen that they were seeking "to provide an 
instructional setting in which the cooperation of home, church and 
sc^Kx>l can obtained^ and most parents responding did not think 
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that a iieutml public sclif^)! c^uld possSWy meet their needs (Bergen 
1982a, 327-29). Thene are indications, howe\^er. that mate flexibility by 
pnUUc school authorivtes might have made it tmnecessary for fim^ts to 
create their own alternatives The concOTis of Jewish parents and of 
Hntterlte parents have been ^^toxmimodated within the public system. 
In Edmonton* the Iklmud Torah School became an altmiatlve school 
under the Public Schonl EJoard in 1975. ••open only to those students 
who are committed to the entire schcx>l program, including the Hebrew 
language and Jewish rel^ous studies*' (quoted In Bergen 1982a, 3^). 
This flexlbSlity reflects a seraitlvity to parent concerns and to minority 
rellgiouB groups which is not always present Irawever. 

Though some groups in Alberta have been able to conduct 
alternative scht>ols tmder the general direction of public 
school boards, such as the Hebrew School in Edmonton, 
any such provislcms are subject to the whims of the partic- 
ular boards. Fbr example, though Hebrew and other reli- 
gk>us oriented schools had been established as alternate 
schools under the Calgarj' public school board, a subse- 
quently elected slate of school trustees terminated all such 
arrangements- This in turn caused many of the iments to 
turn to private schools to meet their wishes. (Be4gen 
1987b, 295) 

This was in fact the leading issue In tht local el^tions in Calgary 
in 1983. 

f 'algary had, in its public system, a native llndianj school, 
a Hebrew school, and two highly popular "Logos*' (evangel- 
ical) Christian schcKils. As a result of the election the f 
Hebrew and hogm schools were promptly ejected but the | 
native school was allowed to remain. This was especially 
incongruous as the natl\^ school explicitly deflned itself as 
"religious" while the Hebrew school deflned Itself as *'sec- 
ular/* • . . When the Calgary public <K:hool board cairied 
out its excommunication the ^parate school bc^d, in an 
act of genuine toleration, took in . . . tlie Hebrew school. 
So we haw a self-proclaimed ••secular'' Hebrew school 
forced to operate under the auspices of the publicly-funded 
Catholic school board. (Marshall 1985, 14) 

The Mennonltes, among others, have been concerned to educate 
their children in their own schools. The ftrst Mcnnonite settlers, 
German speakera from Russia, were recmited to the Canadian plains 
of Manitoba a century ago by promises of land and of religious 
freedom, including that of 2ducating their own children, Sut^eqt ^nt 
elTorts to force a^imllation of immigrants led to the banning of 
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instruction in German and the requirement that all children attend 
public or approved private schools. As noted abot«. these language 
restrictions have been removed, but Mennonltes and other Protes- 
tants do not t-njpy the guarantee of denominational public schooling 
that were written into the Constitution Act of 1867 for Catholics. 

Because of their residential proximity, the Men, onltes (like the 
Hutteritesl found the icxial rural public schools generally acceptable 
until, in recent decades, the consolidation of smaller %hoois and the 
Increased secularization of the curriculum led to an increasing 
alienation (Bergen 1978d). In 1977. members of the Church of God in 
Christ. Mennonite. known as the Holdemans, took their children out 
of local public schools and placed them in a school they had buUt and 
staffed themselves. Since this altematiw: had not b^n approved by 
Provincial authorities, they were prosecuted. The Judge hearing the 
case found, in a 1978 ruling IRegina us Wlebe), that the guarantees 
of freedom of religion under the Alberta Bill of Rl^ts "rendered 
inoperative" the attendance requirements erf the schc j1 legislation. 
He concluded that the instruction in public schools vras incompatible 
with the religious feith and practices of the Holdeman Mennonites 
(Bergen 1978b, 8; Bergen 1978a: Thiessen 1986}. 

A jkjU conducted in Alberta In ]i984 found that 93 percent of 
r^pondents believed that parents should have the right to choose 
their children's school, and 77 percent beliew:d that such choices 
should be backed by tax dollars. Another study found that 79 percent 
of school superintendents and 86 percent of school board chairper- 
sons supported the freedom to choose private schools: the over- 
whelming majority of both groups believed that public educators 
needed to underatand better why some parents were choosing private 
schools, and to make appropriate accommodations in an effort to 
prevent the establishment of more of them (Bergen 1987a). 

Alberta's (usual) liberality with respect to confessional schooling is 
paralleled by its policies about the language of Instruction. The first 
schools in the area were operated by the churches, and the public 
educational system set up under the Nortli West Act of 1875 included 
Protestant and I'atholic sections and allowred schools tf - determine 
their program and language of instruction. From 1892 on, the basic 
instruction in public schools was given in English but supplemented 
by instruction in French where required the student population: 
private schools were free to teach entirely in French. 

In 1950. schools were permitted to use French in the early grades, 
and this policy was extended throughout the grades in 1968 and 
1970. Parents who could not obtain instruction in French in their 
local district (because of the small numbers of students wishing it) 
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could enroll In another dtetrict for that purpose. In 1081. French 
programs were provided in 31 of 130 school jurisdictions^ enrolling 
12,^K) students in 77 of 1,5(K) public and "separate** schools. 

In 1985 a court ruled, on the basis of Canada's new Charter qT 
Rights and Freedoms^ that parentB In the Edmonton area had a right 
to publicly funded schools in which all instruction would be !n 
French (Bergen 1986), 

Alberta was also the flret Province (in 197 1) to authorize the ub^ of 
languages other than English and French in public schools, origi- 
nally in response to the demands <rf the Ukrainian community. A 
total of 1,271 studentB were enrolled, in 1979-BO, in programs in 
which their "heritage language**— including Hebrew, Ukrainian, 
French, Chinese, and others— w;?s u^^d half of ihe day (Cummins 
1984, 88; Beigen 1988). 

Alone among the Canadian Provinces, British Columbia followed 
the American jKittem of supp<Hting only nonsectarian common 
schools and prohibiting the teachbig of it?ligion in those schools* On 
the other hand— another simiterlty with practice in the United States 
prior to the court rulings of recent d<^ades— lading from the Bible 
and reciting the U>rd*s Prayer were mandatory (Bergen 1986b). 

This situation changed with enactment of the Independent 
Schools Support Act in 1977, Public funding is now provided to a 
recognized private school, subject to government inspection to en- 
sure that it has "no existing or proposed programmes of a nature that 
would promote or fester dochinas of (1) racial or ethnic superiority, or 
(il) religious intolerance or persecution, or (ill) scM^ial change through 
violent action" (section 5). 

Independent schools in extetence for at least 3 years and with 
adequate fecillttcs may receive a provincial grant of 9 percent of the 
per^pupii opei ating cost of the Iwal public schm>l district, while a 30 
percent grant is provided to independent schwls that meet a variety 
of requirements ^t by the Ministry of Education that make them 
e^^ntially equivalent to public schools. 

As of July 1984. 1 1 independent sc^hools were includec* 'n the first 
category and 141 in the second, while others were as yet receiving no 
public funding. 

The most rapid gm\ in this Prwlnce has been that of evangel- 
leal Protestant schools, 65 of which were founded between 1977 and 
1980 alone. The numlier of private schools in the Province h^ grown 
from 70 in 1959 -60 to 234 in 1985-6: much of this growth took 
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place before and was a cause rather than an efifect of the provision of 
public funding. 

LangUfe^ of instruction was not regulated by law In British 
Columbia until 1978, when policies were adopted to promote French 
programs for the Prench-sj^«klng population. School boards were 
required to provide French-language core curriculum (Pnc^ramme- 
axdre defrsmQats), with all instruction in French «»cept for a pericKl 
of EnglMi as a second language each day, when the parents of 10 
French-speaking children requested It. Enfflish-domlnant students 
who had been enrolled In a French imme^oion program and trans- 
ferred to a school without one could be admitted to a Prcxframme- 
asdre defixmoais. If available, but otherwise no provision hs^ been 
made Uxr integrated bilingual education in British Columbia. 

The Yukon and Northwest Iferritories provide "separate" (denom- 
inational) sch(K>ls where requested as part of the territorial system in 
these vast but thinly-populated areas: there is one private school in 
WhltehcaBe. YT. and one in ^Ilowknlfe. NT (Bergen 1988). but no 
provision is made for public funding of private schools. 

The debate In Ontario over the possible extension of public funding 
to confessiona] and other Independent schools on the same basis as 
It is aheady provided to Catholic schools provides a convenient 
summary of the arguments for and against ex|mnded parent choice 
In the Canadian context. 

As the Report of the Commission on Private Schools In Ontario 
points out. "In Ontario and In Canada, both characterized by a 
heten^eneous population and an official ideology that is multi-ethnic 
In nature, no arrangement Is likely to be a permanent one. Such a 
society will possess— to some extent— pluraltetlc social structures with 
differentiated Imtitutlons, and the degree to which diflcieut gmups will 
interact in common settings will vary over time. (Shapiro 1985, 1) 

Surviqrs conducted in the early 1980s found Ontarian . divided on 
the subject of public funding for pri^^te schools, as did the partici- 
pants in public hearings sponsored by the Commission. Predictably, 
representati\^ of public schcxtl IxWds and organizations were al- 
most unanimous In thefr oppc^ition. though some acknowledged 
that there should be more diversity and choice among public schoolr 
and suggested that some private schools could be broi^t under the 
auspices of public authorities. Even representatives of Protestait 
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private schools divided between those who advanced the claim 
to eijultable treat) nt on the same basis as CathcJlc separate schools 
and those who feared that the consequent government Involvement 
m>uld create more problems than the funding ^uld solve. 

ThcKse oppi^ed to further funding for private and confessional 
education relied essentially on two lines of argument. 

The first line of argument, going back a hundred years and more, 
describes the public school as the *tommon school"' of the nation, 
the crucible of national identity^ Ab>eady in 1972. the Commte^on on 
Educational Planning f<Kr Alberta warned that the increasing number 
of pri^'ate schools '"might lead to an unsustainable degree of educa- 
tional and social fragmentation/* Similarly, the Ontario Commission 
on Private Schools as^rted that *the %^ues reflected by the bcwds of 
education are as the shared values of almc^ all Canadians, 
irrespacflve of their religious background. That is* the relatively 
secular, humanistic nature of the public schools is ^en by some to 
truly reflect the current societal conditions in Ontario and Canada" 
(Shapiro 1985, 25). 

This argument was countered by representatives of various forms 
confessional schooling. Jewish or^^mizations 

pointed out that for religious Jewish parents, educating 
their children at "Jewish schools" both at the elementary 
and high school level is a fundamental aspect of their 
religion. . . . The public sector is unable to provide Jew* 
ish children with either this necessary religious education 
or an understanding of their ovm cultural tradition as part 
of the pluralistic society on which Canada is founded* 
Therefore, the Jewish schools ought to oe viewed as a 
legitimate and positive factor in the Canadian mosaic a* 
therefore, vrarthy of public support. (Shapiro 1985. 28) 

This difference is not readily resolvable. After all, as the Commis- 
sion noted, "a commitment to common schools and/or prlv>*ie 
schools starts with values that arc not themi^lves subject to empir- 
ical demonstration*' (Shapiro 1985. 38). 

In answer to arguments that public schools, by seeking neutrality, 
are ba^d on valu^ that are acceptable to the majority of Ontario 
residents, Olthuis— writing from a Calvinlst perspective and the 
Dutch tradition of educational pluralism— pointed out that 

the number of persons embracing the (^ucational philos-^ 
ophy of a particular educational system does not determine 
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the public oi private status of that system. Surely In a free 
society the majority would not wish to foist its \'alue 
judgments on minorities under the guise that minority 
tKillefs ai-e private and majority beliefs are public. . . . 
However desirable som<^ may consider the existence of a 
puhlte educational phUc^phy, and however vigorously they 
may contend that secular humanism or n{m-sectarianlsm is 
such a public value, the truth is that all educational philoso- 
phies are as private or as public as one another. . . . 
Attempts to erase ftmdamcntal differences in the name of a 
superficial unifijrmity are not conduclw fcM" true unity. 

The claim that the differences between Roman Catholics. 
Jews, Protestants and Secularists do not affect education, 
rcasults from failure to take these various faiths seriously. 
. . . The recognition of fundamental differences is a mark 
of true tolerance and not a sign <rf bigotry. One of the 
cliaracterisUcs of genuine freedom is that people of different 
beliefs can live together peacefully in a nation and enjoy 
equal rights and privileges. The fretnlora to differ and the 
right to act accordingly constitute the basic difference be- 
tween a free and a totalitarian society. (Olthuis 1970, 7-8) 

The Ontario commission itself came down, in its report, on the 
side of those who beUeve that it is important for Canadian society 
that the public schools "seek a common unffylng core." "Schools are 
better able to teach common undemtanding ancS shared values if they 
are less homogeneous and can. at least ix>tentlally. bring children of 
different backgrounds together" (Shapiro 1985. 39). 

It Is easy to imagine the supporters of Jewish or Catholic or 
Calvlnlst schoolr. countering that "schools are better able to teach 
common understanding and shari-d values" If they thems(*lves rt*- 
flect such a common understanding and shared values, and such 
agreement is more hkely In a schtKjl chosen by teachers and parents 
on the basis of their convictions about education and character. As 
the Commission conceded, "public schools too often easily assumed 
that the mere physical presence of various groups within their 
student bodies somehow, of its own acconl. bred tolerance and 
understanding. ... It must be admitted that no one knows Just 
which schooling ejcperiences arc most likely to produce understand- 
ing and tolerant adult citizens and. from the point of view of minority 
groups, large-scale common settings are often repressive settings" 
(Shapiro 1985. 50). 

The argument is made that government has a right to educate Its 
citizens on the basis of values it bellevea will serve the common good: 
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Mark Holmes pointed out In a pajMir includt-d in the Commission's 
report that 

those who l)elleve In the state's right to Impose an educa- 
tion on every child are not normally willing to embrace any 
education that any state may actually choo^ to promul- 
gate. Uberai rationalists objected to the Catholic hege- 
mony of French education in the Province <rf Quebec. They, 
In turn, now that education in t mt province has been 
largely secularized de facto (but not yet de jure) are loth to 
consider the objections of ♦*">se who. in turn, reject secular 
humanism. (Shapiro ISbb. 124) 



The line of argument for a public %hooI monoixily in order to 
shape students on tlie basis of common values has lost much of its 
f«rce as !30ciety--ln Canada as In the United States— has lost confi- 
dence that there are indeed iMieh shared values. In place of that 
alignment public school advocates now more commonly stress the 
need to ensure educational equity and fair chances in life through 
diminishing the effect of elite private education. 

The Commission was told that "support for private schools will 
erode the financial and ideological support Ibr public schooling 
which In turn will deny equality of educational opportunity ... by 
fostering a two-tier system of schooling inimical to the democratic 
traditions that public schools are intended to serve" (Shapiro 1985, 
47). After all. "if such funding should result In any large transfer of 
either the higher achieving or the more affluent students from the 
public to the independent schwols. the ability of the public schools 
(as the schools of 'second choice*) to offer equal educational oppor- 
tunity will have been destroyed" (51). 

On the other hand, public schools do not necejasarlJy promote 
equal opportunity through bringing together heterogeneous groups 
of students. In Canada, as in the United States, students from 
affluent families, from pcxjr families, and from those in between tend 
to attend schools— whether public or private— with students of sim- 
ilar social class (Glenn 1987). As Holmes notes. In the Canadian 
context, "It appears inconsistent to endorse education as a public 
good, but the n demand that a w^rtaln class of citizens (those with 
money) be excluded from Involvement in the public operation" 
(Hohnes 1985. 127). 

The logic of the equal opportunity argument— if applied 
consistently- would require banning private schools altogether, as v>?ell 
as mandating school assignments on a metrojxilitan basis, designed for 
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BQcM class as weU as mciail Int^ratlon. In kLCt, only totalltailan regimes 
ban private education, and even in such cases the poUtfeal elite is able 
to obtain especially &vorab!c cqtportunities fcM- its chUdren. Such polt- 
ctes da not omsmend them^Ives in a democratic system. 

The assoclatiou of school boanis in Alberta in 1981 urged the 
pnnrinda] government "to delay any further Increase in funding 
... to private schools until a thorough study has been undertaken 
to assess the nature and exter?t of the impact of such funding on the 
operation of public schools." Bergen notes that this group had never 
protested against private schools for the handicapped, and suggests 
that they objected only when losing the students who are most 
talented and motivated. 

Canada has some elite private schcmls, but many other private 
schools are anything but elite and indeed less so than public schools 
in affluent communities. A policy seeking equal opportunity must 
Ic^cully concern itself with how children whose parents (for what- 
ever reason) do not wish to enroll them in the available public schools 
be ensured an adequate education. 

Accommodatliig Cbolce 

The Ontario commission concluded its review of these Issues by 
making 61 recommendations, of which several have more than local 
signlfteance: Public school sj-stems should create more diversity in 
their educational oflerings. and actively promote parent choice; the 
Provincial Ministry of Education, in turn, should consider how it 
could provide more local autonomy to make such diversity possible. 
Private schools should be encouraged to negotiate agreements with 
public school boanis to enter Into an association that would provide, 
on the one hand, public funding for the operation of the associated 
school and. on the other, assurances of nondiscrimination and 
appropriate educational standards. 

The extreme variety of forms of government support for parent 
choice of education— both on confessional and on language 
grounds— among the Canadian Provinces contrasts to a striking 
extent with the substantial uniformity in this nespect among Amer- 
ican States. Canadian pollcymalteis have had substantial freedom to 
develop policies that seemed to fit their local circumstances. While 
some of these policies may have been unjust or unwise, they have 
come to r^pond more and more to parent wishes, even when th<^ 
parents belong to minorities of little political inOuence. 

The greater unlformiiy of American State policies In this respect 
are usually attributed to the effect of Supreme Court rulings in 
Everson vs. Board ofEducatton (1947) and subsequent cases. While 



the bnpact of the "strict separation** Interpretatikm of the First 
Amendment can scarcely be overstated, most of the States had 
ak^dy erected "walls of separation" against public funding ot 
private schools, largely In a reaction against the perceived threat of 
Catholic education to the "Amertcanizatlon" of fmmigrants. The 
Ideology df the common school, ncnitral among the religious confes- 
sions but Itself strongly marked in values and woiid view, was already 
strongly established in the United States l^fore the postwar Supreme 
Court rulings (Glenn 1988). 

In this historical context, the rulings may have headed a 
development in American education parallel to that which occurred 
in Canada. Australia, and France in the same period, toward a 
greater willingness to support confrasional schooling firom public 
funds. The period after World War II saw an ebbing of the old 
hCKstilities between the mUitant secularizers and the Church Militant 
in nation after nation and a new willingne^ on the {mt of govern- 
ments to accommodate the desire of some parents to obtain an 
education shaped by religion for their children. The pcmsIbUity of 
such a development was cut off In the United States by the removal erf 
the Issue from the political arena to that of constitutional interpreta- 
tion (Siomuf 1976). Aa the issue emeiges again Into American 
political debate, the Canadian experience with accommodating reli- 
gious diversity could provt particularly valuable. 

Canada may also have something to teach us about how to deal 
with linguistic pluralism, thou^ here the Canadian experience— like 
that of Belgium— may be a warning as well as an encouragement. 
The Canadian accommodation of language differences has two very 
distinct faces. 

The uneasy relationship of French and English In Carada (like 
Dutch and French in Belgium) has had the effect of limiting the 
opportunity for parents hi Quebec to make s^niilcant decisions 
"ibout the language and the cultural context within which their 
children will be educated, while expanding that opportunity else- 
where in Canada. 

While the greatest gains have been for French-speaking i^rents 
outside Quebec and for English-speaking parents who wish their 
children to learn Fmich, the desire ot many i»rents to maintain the 
languages of their ethnic heritage has also been accomm<Kiated. lb 
what extent a supplemental program in — say — Ukrainian will pre- 
vent an Intergenerational langiutge shift to English or to French, or 
whether it should ewn attempt to do sa is unclear. Nevertheless, the 
availability of such opportunities represents an admirable commit- 
ment to the diversity of Canadian society. 
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Canadian efforts to respect the desire of certain members of 
language minority groups to maintain soanethlng of th^ heritage 
have increased the richness and flavor of educatlcm. If language 
phirallsm can function as a dimen^on akmg which Individual choice 
is exercised rather than as a pretext for building and maintaining 
power blocks. Canada's diversity will be laigely benign In Its social 
eflfects. 
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Parental Choice In 
German Education 



The EnHghtenment-lnspired rulers of Germany and Austria 
during the late 18th century asserted— for the first time—the 
authority of the State In education over against that of the 
Church and of Individual families. These rulers thus began a tradi- 
tion that has marte:il German education tor the iwst 200 years. 
Because they organized ^ucatlon In alliance with the churches, 
however, placing elementary school:^ under the supervision of lo:^ 
pastors and stressing religious Instruction, the development of pri- 
vate schooling in Germany has been modest. 

German education has nevertheless always been marked by diver- 
^ty. At the elementary level most public schools have until recently 
been **confesstonair either Protestant or Catholic^ reflecting the 
religious makeup of the local community. 

Secondary education continues to be divided bc.^reen three types 
of schools of varying academic difficulty, the Hauptschule, Real- 
schule, and Gymnasium, despite sporadic efforts to convert the 
system to a comprehensive model (the Gesamtschule). The issues 
raised by this system of tracking will not concern us in this paper. 

Although German education Includes a certain amount of diver- 
sity this has not been \:mscd upon a fully articulated commitment to 
parent choice as in recent years in the Netherlands. Diversity In 
Germany has been b^^ed more upon the rights of gproui»— the 
Catholic and Pmtrotant churches and populations— ^than upon those 
of individuals. While the scope of confessional schooling has declined 
sharply in recent decades as a rrault of growing secularization, it 
remains a real alternative for many parents. 

A{»rt from taking advantage of these vestiges of an earlier system 
designed to accommodate the primary religious groui», German 
parents have not been able to exorcise much influence over the 
education of theibr children. The choice of a publicly supported 
Catholic school, for example, may not oflier r^ pedagc^cal difler- 
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ences, given substantial govomment regulatlfm and pr^aure ftn* 
unifwinlty. 

The present situation in which parent choice, though extensive, is 
of limited real significance may change as the rrault of an April 1987 
decision by the federal Constitutional Court, described below. As in 
other lil^ral demfxracies. German educatton is increasingpiy ex- 
pected to serve the diverse agenda of individuals rather than to serve 
primarily as an Instrument of State or of Church. The experience of 
Nazi efforts to impose a single mcKlel of schooling in order to 
eliminate competing opinions and independent thinking has served 
as a warning, to Germans, against the heavy hand even of a demo- 
cratically elected government. 



The Background of German Education 
Federalism 

As In the United States and Canada (and in contrast with France or 
the Netherlands). German education is the responsibility of the 
States; the Federal role Is limited. This decentralizaUon. and the role 
of confessional schooling, require some hitettorica! explanation. 

The Germany that emerged from the Thirty Ifears* War (1618- 
1648) consisted of more than 1.800 sovereign political enUUes. 
including 77 major principalities and 51 independent cities, loosely 
associated in the Holy Roman Empire. Between 1800 and 1815. the 
Empire was abolished and its components coi^llda^ into 39 
States as a result of the victories and then the defeat of Napoleon. 
During the course of the 19th century furtliCT consolidation and 
territorial aggression occurred, with Prussia taking the leading role, 
culminating in the proclamation of the German Empire in 1870. 

These political (and military) developments were paralleled by 
Immense enthusiasm for the process of "natlon-buUding." particu- 
larly among liberal Intellectuals. This nationalistic emphasis led. in 
turn, to concern for popular education as a means of creating 
national self-awareness and loyalty, a ^ iogram laid out with great 
resonance by the philosopher J. G. Plcbte in his Addresses to the 
German Nation of 1807-1808. Although the "German nation" was 
then a program rather than a reality. Fichte called for a "naUonal 
education" to "mould the Germans into a corporate body, which 
shall be stimulated and animated in aU its individual members by the 
same interest." (Fichte 1922. 13. 15) 

After World War I. Germany lost substantial territories, while 
during Wbrld War II. the Allies discussed dividing their too-powerful 




enemy up so that It could not again threaten its neighbors (Mann 
1967, 975). The development of the Ckrfd Weu- led to the present 
division into the Fbderal Republic of (West) Germany and the (East) 
Germen Democratic Republic. The former is made up of the former 
French. British, and American Occupation Zones (1945-1949). 

The 11 States (Laender) of West Germany were created fay the 
occupying powers after the war as a basis for beginning to reatore the 
structure of government Apart from Bavaria and the city^tates d[ 
Hambui^g and Bremen, these States were all artificial creations, patch- 
ing together disparate territories (Mann 1967, 982). With the rertora- 
tlon of civilian rule in 1949. the Laender were given substantial 
autonmny, in prrt as a safeguard c^ainst the re-emergence of a s^ng 
cmtral authcMlty. 

With respect to education, the governments of the Laender "btc 
constitutionally vested with strong responsibilities . . . leaving 
c^n to the local governments and the individual schools only quite 
limited possibilities of participation in decision-making" (Max 
Planck InsUtute 1983. 67). 

Rellgioiis Ctversity 

The pre-Napoleonic principalities of Germany were marked by 
religknra uniformity based on the choice of the ruler (cuius regki, eius 
reUgio): that principle had been the basis for peace in 1555 after the 
first phase of warfore associated with the Protestant Reformation. 
There were Lutheran States and Calvinist States and Roman Catho- 
Uc States, many of the latter ruled fay their prince-bishops. As Prussia 
expanded its domintons. its Calvinist ruling family came to govern a 
predominantly Lutheran populatton. and when the consolidations 
effected by Napoleon meii^ other Calvinist and Lutheran areas, 
pressure developed to create State churches unifymg the two miyor 
Pnrtestant denominations. The Chureh of the Prussian Union was 
established in 1817. followed by several others in smaller States 
(Spotts 1973, 6). These mergers were l^ised on administrative con- 
venience rather than theolog^ical conviction, and have not prevented 
continuing theological disagreements. 

The confessional character of German schooling has. as a result of 
this doctrinal emphasis, always had a rather formal character. A 
Protestant school a school exprrasing. in its catechism classes, this 
cMfficially sanctioned nmidenominaUonal Protestantism, not the 
strong convicttons of a particular ^up of parents. 

Although the old principalities disappeared in the consoUdatifHi 
into larger administrative units over the course of the 19th and 20th 
centurtes, their distinctiveness perpetuated itself in the religious 
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(Ustrtbutlon of the Gemian population. In 1939 60 percent of rural 
counties within the present borders of East and West Germany had a 
population more than 90 percent either Protestant or Cathcrfic. Of 
11,879 borouipbis in the former Prussian areas of West Gennany 
before the war. 2. 163 had not a single Catholic, and 2.583 others had 
less than 5, while 1.098 nwure without a single Protestant and 1.153 
others had less than 5. Of 7.266 twroughs in Ba^rauria, 1 ,424 had only 
Catholics and 140 only Protestants (Spotts 1973. 48). 

With this demographic pattern, orgianizing schools on a confes- 
sional ha-Js was simile. The fundamental law governing Prussian 
schook. the Algemetnes Landrecht of 1794, required attendance 
(from the age of 5 until the essK^ntlals had been mastered) in publicly 
funded bobook responsible to the State but under supervision of the 
local clergy. Children who were In the religious minority In a partic- 
ular school were to be provided with alternative religious Instruction 
(Helmrelch 1959, 34-35). This government Intervention in elemen- 
tary education was imitated in other German States, and was ad- 
mired as a model in France and the United Stat^ in the 1830s and 
subsequently (Glenn 1988. 108). 

Attempts during the 19th century in Baden and Hesse to create 
common schools (Simultanenschule) in which Catholic and Protes- 
tant students would be taught together except for their religious 
instruction were of limited succe^. While the princes of Nai^u 
telieved that these interdenominational schools would "unite the 
people and educate them to tolerance and the unified support of the 
state." critics countered that 

Ttachers would have to curb their free expression in teach- 
ing certain worldly subjects, notably history. . . . Instead 
of diminishing denominational differences Slmultans- 
chulen would increase them, notably through separating 
pupils into special religion classes. . . . The Simultans- 
chulen alx>ve all disrupted the common spirit which ought 
to pervade all instruction. Religion was n A something to be 
separated out. out was an integral imrt of a whole m^hool. 
Without unified Catholic or Protestant instruction the com- 
plete educaUon of a child would suffer. (Helmrelch 1959. 
39-40). 

In the political reaction after the Europe-wide revolutions of 1848, 
Prussian authorities imposed sulci govomment supervisdon of school- 
ing at all levels. Tfeachers were blamed for the "irreligious pseudo- 
education of the mass^;' and the new Constitution of 1850 required 
that "In the organlzallon of public elementary schools all possible 
conslderatfon is to be aaxwded to the c»nfessional situation." 



Although German elementary schools were primarily confes- 
sional, this status did not make them any less subject to gav^ment 
direction. Hierc was little Ukelihood. during the 19th century, of the 
Prcrtestant churches— c<»nmltted to an alliance of Hmsne and 
Altar— taking an Independent line in efZucation. Catholic leadera 
were more inclined to independence, in the tradlUon of the prince- 
bishops <rf the Holy Roman Empire, and the Center ftuty was 
oiiganlzed in 1870 to protect the interests of the Church, not least in 
relation to confessional schooling. Chancellor Otto von BismaitJc 
moved to bring CathoUcs to heel soon after proclamation of the new 
Empire. A Prussian law adopted in 1872. for example, put all schools 
directly under the supervision of the government, and soon there- 
after, member!) of religious teaching ordcra were barred from schools. 

This strug£^e {the Kulturkampf) ended in a draw between the 
government and tl»e Church: the mi^ilization of CathoUcs in re- 
sponse to moves a^inst confessional schooling made them a politi- 
cal force to be reckoned with, bm at the same time it was dear that 
all schools would be expected to serve tne ends of the State and meet 
its requirements, whatever the schools' confessional character. 

It was. indeed, precisely the schools' confiessional character that 
made them seem, to the government, such an Important means of 
ensuring social order through moral instruction. Even wheie inter- 
denominational common schools had taken root, many of them wwe 
placed on a confessicmal basis to ensure the effectiveness of thdr 
religious instruction. The overwhelming majority of elementary 
schools In the German Empire were either Protestant or Catholic. In 
Prussia In 1906 of more than 6 million elementary students only 
370,000 attended nonconfesslonal schools, often as a matter of 
necessity in religiously mixed areas (Helmreich 1959. 61). 

Weimar and Third Reich 

These arrangements were called strongly into quo^on after the 
German defeat and the fall of the Empire In 1918. Conflicts over the 
confiesstonai character of elementary schools "exceeded in intensity 
and scope all other conflicts over school policy" (Hamann 1^, 169). 

A pollUcal struggle develc^>ed during the writing of a Constitution 
for the Weimar Republic between thcM^ supporting confessional 
schools and those who warned to use education as a means of 
developing common loyalties to the new political system, a "school of 
national unity." 

Prussian Minister of Culture Carl Helnrtch Becker stated in 1919 
that Germany needed a cultural policy consisting of "the conscious 
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emplcyyinent of spiritual values in the service of the people and of the 
state io achieve internal consfdldatlon and strength for extmml 
competition and struggle with other peoples" (Max Planck Institute 
1983, 55). Thus, the Idea of education to foster national policy 
survived in the agenda of the post-war liberal democracy. 

Although the Social Democrats -opponents of confessional 
schooling— were the laxgost party in the National Assembly elected 
in 1919. they were forced into compromtee w»th the Catholic Center 
Rarty and Protestant conservatives. The decision about whether 
schools would be or|^l2ed on a confc^ional basis was left up to 
"those entitled t-> determine the education of the children," though 
with a provision that "Christian Interdenommatlonal schools" would 
be the norm unless imrents requested otherwi«. Article 120 of the 
Weimcu- Constitution provided that "The educaUon of their children 
for physical. Intellectual and »>cial efficiency is the highest duty and 
natural right of parents. wh(»3e actlvltias shall be supervlswd by the 
political community." 

As Helmreich observes, this clause "was directed s^nst the 
extreme Socialist demand for "community upbringing" (Gemeln- 
schaftserzlehung). but it was also aimed at the C&thollc thawry that 
parents' rights over their children's education were out^de the 
sphere of the state" (Helmreich 1959. 1 13; Lundgr«^n 1981. 15-17), 

Article 146 provided that 

for the admission of a child to a partlcu^ school, his gifts 
and interests, not the economic and social position or the 
religious confession of his parents, are dectelve. In each 
community, therefore, elementary wihools will be estab- 
lished based upon the confessional or world view demand 
of those responsible for education Ithat is, pax-cnts or 
guardians], provided that a well-organized school s>^tem is 
not affected thereby. The dralres <rf th<»e responsible for 
education are to be respected so far as possible. (Hcnrlltz. 
Hopf. and Tltze 1986. 114) 

This comjMromisc left room for each group to press for Its preferred 
type of school at the local level. Socialists could seek "secular" 
schools. Liberals could insist that interconfessional schools were the 
norm unless parents asked for an alternative, and CathoiHcs and 
Protestants could count on most [mrents to request continuation of 
the existing arrangements. In one significant change, clergy suj^*-- 
vision oi schools— more a burden than a source of real authority £u 
pastors— was abolished. 

Private elementary schools could be established only if "there Is m 
the munlclf^ity no public elementary school of their religious type 
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«r of their worW vtcw, or if the [public] educational adnUnistratton 
recognizes a special pedagogical Interest." Scho(^ based on a world- 
view were those whose distinctiveness was not religious but based on 
some fonn oi humanistic ped&^ogy. 

PubUc elementary schools continued to be either Protestsnt or 
CathoUc In Prussia and Bavaria until the 1930s. Even the nomlnaUy 
hiterdenmnlnatlonal schools found In some areas were often de facto 
confessional. 

Thus, while the schools of the Hanseatlc cities were tech- 
nically nondenomlnatlonal, the populatlcm was so aver- 
whelmlngly Protestant that provision was made only for 
Protestant religious limtructlon. Catholic children as a rule 
attended private Cathfdic schools, which, however, re- 
ceived a subsidy from public funds. Likewise in Baden, the 
classic Slmultan school territory, many regions were so 
predominantly Catholic or Protestant that schools were 
often attended and stalled by members of only one confu- 
sion. (Helmrelch 1959. 134) 

In 1932, Just before the takeover by the National Socialists, there 
were roughly 4.560.000 Protestant elementary schoolchildren in 
Germany, of whom 3.365.000 attended Protestant public schoirfs. 
1,142.000 attended interdenominational puMlc schools. 24.000 at- 
tended Catholic puUic schools, and 29.000 attended secular pubUc 
schools, whtte 17.000 attended private schools. 

Cathc^ students were even more concentrated In confessional 
schools, with 2.295,000 of 2.702.000 attending Catholk; public 
schools. 64.000 attending Protestant public schools. 337.000 attend- 
Ing mterdenominaUonal public schools. 6.000 attending secular 
public schools, and 17,000 attending private schools. 

There were In that year altogether 52,959 publicly supported 
elementary schools in Germany, of which 29,020 were Protestant. 
15.256 Catholic. 97 Jewish. 8.291 Interdenominational, and 295 
secular (Helmrelch 1959. 137). 

Although Hitler's initial statement of his government's policy, in 
1933. promised that "the national Govenunent wUl allow and con- 
iform to the Christian dencnninations the enjoyment of their due 
influence in schools and education. " the National Socialists moved to 
eliminate this source of altematiw loyalty as soon as they were 
securely In power. This extension of direct State control In education 
was an Impmtant element of the Nazi program of mdical cmtraliza- 
tlon and imposed unifo/mlty. in which everything possible was done 
to elhninate competing sources of opinion and Independent thinking. 
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"The Influence df uncontrollable or. from a National Socialist per- 
spective, opposed educational fcKnces (such as FkmUy, Church, private 
K;hoc^. residential hcnnes. and alternative pedagogies) was elimi- 
nated to the greatest extent possible. In this amnecticm the clcsing of 
almost all experimental and private schools was considered a decl> 
slve measure of educational policy" (Hamann 1986. 179). 

A primary instrument of the Nazi prog^ran? was the "German 
Ck>mmunlty School" (Deutw!he Gemeinwrhaftsschule: the phrase 
echoes the earlier Socialist demand for Gemelnschaftserzlehung). In 
1937 Hitler insisted that "this Reich wUl hand over its youth to no 
one. but will take its education and its formatio.i upon itself 
(Conway 1968. 20. 178; Helmrelch 1959. 173). By 1939 Nazi leader 
Martin Bormann issued a direcU^^ that 

The creation of an ideologically objective ^hcK>l system is 
one of the most important tasks of the Reuly ana the 
State. . . . Not for nothing have the political Catholics, 
above all. realized the Importance of teaching the young 
and controlling their spiritual growth and character build- 
ing. . . . (Thusl 

(a) the State ought to be the basic organizer and cont.'xriler 
erf the school system. In many cases, the private schools 
and institutions can be simply tran^erred from the Orders 
to the State. . . . 

(b) in many cases, particularly where public schools are 
available, {xrlvate schools can only be regarded as superflu- 
ous, especially those which cannot be regarded as ideolog- 
ically objective. The pupils should be put in the public 
school system, and the private schools clo^. (Conway 
1968. 366-69} 

And, in a second directive 2 months later, he ordered that "{b]y the 
end of the year, no educational Institutions should exist which are 
under denominational influence" (Conway 1^8. 369) 

lb Imi^ement these directives, all government subsidies for private 
school salaries were cancelled, and many religious schools were 
closed or taken into the state service. Religious Instruction in public 
schools was greatly reduced in its role, and teachers were urged to 
replace "Christian teaching with a 'germanlfled' religion" that 
omitted the Old Ibstament and inculcated loyalty to the regime. Nazi 
ideokigue Alfred R{»enberg boasted that "The curriculum of all 
categories in our schools has already been so far reformed in an 
anti-Christian and antl-Jewlsh spirit that the generatlcm which is 
growing up will be protected from the black (i.e.. cleric^} swindle" 
(Conway 1968. 182-88). 
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As a young girl wrote in her confirmation class, "In our religious 
knowledge period we have to speak about our Fuhrer and must learn 
poems about him. We do not netn] any poems or sayings about F^ul 
or John" (Conway 1968. 182-8) 

Fostwar Reconstruction 

After World Wir 11, the confessional character of schools was 
re^tablished in much of West Germany, but not without conflict. 
InlUally. none of the Occupying I^wens was inclined to support 
restoraiion of the system ihat prevailed under the Weimar Republic. 
In its only ofUcial pdicy statement on the Issue, however, the 
coordinating body of the four military governments stated on Etecem- 
ber 5. 1945. that 

In matters concerning denominational schools drawing on 
public funds, religious instruction in German schools, and 
schools which arc maintained and directed by various 
reUgious organizations, the appropriate allied authority 
should establish in each zone a provisional regulation 
adapted to the local traditions, taking Into account the 
wishes of the German populatton in so far as these wishes 
can be determined. ... In any case, no school drawing 
on public funds should refuse to children the posslbUlty of 
receiving religious instruction, and no school drawing on 
public funds should make it compulsory for a child to 
attend classes for religious instruction. (Spotts 1973. 58n) 

In the Soviet Zone (now the German Democratic Republic) private 
schools were banned and religious instruction in public schools was 
greatly restricted though not forbidden. The American. British, and 
French authorities were inclined to take the mmc position, but 
backed down in the face of strong opposition from the Catholic 
Church and permitted conltsslonal schools In areas where referenda 
showed that they were desired. When such plebiscites were held, in 
1946 and 1947. they showed strong support for confe^lonal schools 
among Catholics and for nonconfessional schools by Protestants, 
except for those living in Catholic areas (Spotts 1973. 212). 

The success of demands to restore confessional schooUng was 
furthered by the fiact that, fta- many, the churches (for aU their 
weaknesses) were the only institution in German life to emerge with 
some honor left from the period of Nazi rule. They *'were tacitly 
recognized as the sole instltuUons above direct military control 
. . . and as exempt from "reorientation" Into directions determined 
in Washington. London, or Paris" (Spotts 1973, 55), This unique 
position enabled them to resist the desire of the American (though 
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nc^ t)»t of the Sovlett) Occupation tu de>Nazlfy Germai^ through a 
fundamental reorlentatkm of schocdlng. 

In the three zones that became WMt Gennany, the political Left 
called for "la tmlfled. public school system with clear separation of 
Church and School" (Herrlitz, Hopf and Tttze 1986. 142). Fbr most 
Social Ctemocrats, schooling was a key to social reconstruction, and 
ccuafesslonal tUflerences represented an impediment to achieving its 
fuUeifect 

The reaction of Protestant leadership to the excesses of the Nazi 
r^fime was one of repentance "In a solidarity of guilt" with the 
German people. "We condcmnn ourselves because we did not believe 
mare onirageously, did not more devot^y, did not believe more 
Joiyously. and did not law more, deeply." they proclaimed in 1945. In 
tlUs spirit, they were ready to call into question the Church's 
traditional understanding of iteelf as an ally ctf the State, and thus the 
extentive coc^xuration between the two upon which state>supported 
and -managed confessional schooling rested. From this perspective 
the ncmconlessional school could be seen as representing progre^ 
away from churchlness toward an eflGw^lvc engagement with the 
secular world (Spotts 1973. 11. 212). 

Among Catholic leadership, by ccmtrast, the lesson the Nazi 
period was preclsety the ImpOTtance of maintaining their Church's 
independoice in providing ^uc^Uon. Until about 19CiO. there was 
aHiaiderable self-cxoigratuiatlon on the part of the Catholic Church 
about its record df nesistii^ the Nazis; Pope Pius XII c^ted the struggle 
to maintain confessional schools as a primary evidence for this 
resistance. The bishoi^ saw no need to apologize for efforts to protect 
their flocks hxan the threats of atheism and Marxism in the postwar 
world. As political l^ders worked to dmw up West GCTmaiqr's 
Constitution, in 1948. Catholic leaders preyed for a recogmtlon of 
the right of parents to demand confesetonal schocling for their 
children (Spotts 1973. 90. 184-86). 

In reaction against Nazi education policy and its equation of 
"ideok^ical objectivity" c»- neutrality with a totalitarian State peda- 
gogy, the Constitution adopted in 1949 assign«i no authority for 
education to the national government. Articles 6 and 7 afflrm«i 
parent rights and provided that religious instruction would be an 
integral part of public schooling, though with a rl^t fs[ excusal. 
I>«H>ite efiforts by the Catholic Church, however, the decision of 
whether to organize those schools on a confeselonal basis was left up 
to State ^ivemments. thus making it likely that only nonconfies- 
stonal schools would be provide in predmninantly Protratant areas 
(Lundgreen 1981. 2:26). 
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In the FYankfurt-am-Main area (Hesse), with the strongest liberal 
and nonconfes^nal tiaditlcm of cducatfcMi to Gem^y. the Amerl- 
can '^common school" model was followed most closely. This ar- 
rapgement had two aspects: on the one hand, a continuation cf the 
interdenominational character of elementary education, with a grad- 
uaUy dimikiiahing religious content, and, on the other, the compre- 
hensive, nonselective model of lower secondary education, or Gcaa- 
mtschule (Tfent 1982. 170-72; see also EW-l, KHz, and Mettke 1980). 

The someumes heavy-handed efforts of American educatoro work- 
tog to the Occupation Government to Impose American forms of 
schooltog— to the toterest of "re-educating" an entire nation— 
aroused strong resistance on the part of many who had also opposed 
Nazi asures to achieve uniformity. Future ChanceUor Konrad 
Adena . a Catht^c. pototed out to a 1946 speech that 

The resolutlcm of the issue of elementary education led to 
the past to bitter conflict among the poUUcal parties, imtil 
(the compromises reached under the Weimar Republic]. 
• - • The confessional schools based on these compro- 
mises were abolished by the National Socialist Government 
in 1939 through illegal implementation of the socaUed 
German Common School. What should happen now? In 
every other sphere the Illegalities <rf the National Socialist 
Government arc being abolished. The earlier legal situa> 
tion Is betog re-established. We want that for elementary 
schools as well. It is unacceptable to validate pr^lsely that 
illegality of the Nazis experienced as painful 1^ the broad- 
est sections of the population. Therefore we call for the 
restoration of the confessionally organized elementary 
schools. (HerrUtz. Hopf. and Tltze. 1451) 

The American model of a common public school, dependent 
exclusively on State and local government and ignoring conf^lonal 
difference, seemed to some Germans uncomfortably clc^ to the 
Nazis* German Community SchooL 

In Bremen, similar to Hrase to Its Uberal school policies, the draft 
state coiffltitution stated that the "pubUc schoote are community 
(nonconfessional) schools where an undenominational instruction to 
Bible history is given." Prr^sure from Protestant and Catholic lead- 
ers, however, led to constitutional guarantees of the rights of confes- 
sional schools and of the explidUy Christian character of reU^cus 
Instiiiction to public schools fifent 1982. 206f). 

In Bavaria, the state with the most conservative and Catholic 
Inlluence. an initial effort was made with American support to 
Implement toterdenomiuational Slmultanschulen to plate of restor- 
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Ing confessional schools, but It encountered such determined oppo- 
sition that the attempt was abandoned and the Bavarian Constitution 
guaranteed a right to confessional education (Tfcnt 1982, 112. 127. 
139: Spotts 1973, 86). 

Public confessional schools became the norm In three Catholic 
Laender. North Rhine-Westphalla. Rhlneland-PSalatinate. and Ba- 
varia. Baden and the Protestant Laender (including the City of AWest 
Beriin) opted for nonconfesslonal schools, while making liberal pro- 
vision for public funding of private confessional schools. 

The Protestant churches have made much Iras use than has the 
Catholic Church of the opportunity provided in most West German 
communities to Insist upon confcssioiud schools. In 1965, for exam- 
ple. 17 percent of public elementary schools were Protestant com- 
pared with 40 percent that were Catholic and 43 percent non- 
confe^onal or other (figures exclude Hamburg, Bremen and Berlin). 
These statistics contrast with those of 1911. when 7 1 percent of the 
elementary schools in Germany were Protestant, thou^ it should be 
noted that the heavily Protestant provinces of Imperial Germany are 
not part of the present West Germany (Lundgreen 1981. 2:42), 

In summary, a diverse situation emerged after World War U. with 
five types of schools: public schools with a Catholic character. pubUc 
schools with a Protestant character, public schools i*lth some other 
distinctive world view, nonconfesslonal public swhools. and private 
schools. 

In Berlin, Bremen, Hamburg. Hesse. Schleswig-Holstcin. and 
Lower Saxony (except in Oldenburg) all public schocds have been 
nonconfesslonal. while In some Laender virtually the full cost of 
maintaining Catholic schools on a private basis has been borne by 
the Land. In Bavaria. Rhineland-PsalaUnate, Baden-Wuerttemberg. 
and Saarland, where "parents* rights" prevailed, the pictiue was 
mixed. In Saarland there were only confessional schools; in Bavaria 
schools were confessional except in a few large cities; in Rhineland- 
Palatinate two-thirds and In Baden-Wucrttembe"t one-fifth of the 
schools were confessional. Thus, despite the federal arrangement, 
the large majority of Catholic children were in Catholic public 
schools and an additional number were in publicly supported Cath- 
olic private schools. (Spotts 1973, 219) 

This accommodaUon of religious convictions began to weaken 
during the 1960*o. not least because the convictions them^lvcs 
weakened through growing secularization. The resettlement of some 
6 million German refugees from the East in the aftermath of World 
War II had confused the centuries^>ld pattern of religiously homo^ 
neous communities, as had the growing movement from rural areas 
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to cities. These events— together with the creaUon oflarger schools in 
the interest of emciency and a modern curriculum— had the effect of 
making cx>nfesslonaI schools less practical and less in demand. 

Protestant leaders came out in formal support of nonconfessional 
schools in 1958, and through the next decade many schools gave up 
their Protestant idenUty. The Catholic bishops fought a rear-guaid 
actkm. but with declining support from parents. Thus confessional 
pubUc schools have feded in significance over the past three decades. 
A rderendum in 1968, for ei^mple. overwhelmingly ai^nxwed an 
amendment to the Bavarian Constitution that made aU public ele- 
mentary schools "Christian" or Interconfesslonal. with some instruc- 
tion on a confessional basis. Private confessional schools were as- 
sured fuU public funding (Spotts 1973, 228). 

Where public confc^onal schools continue to exist (as in North 
Rhine-Westfalia. the largest Land, where they are attended by more 
than one third of elementary students), they are operated by local 
school authorities and arc subject to essentially the same controls as 
nonconfes^onal public schools. Public confessional schools may 
represent an alternative for unchurched parents who object for some 
reason. Including the presence ol TUrklbh and other minority chil- 
dren, to the local nonconfessional schocd. The confessional identity 
of the Catholic, and ev-en more of the remaining Protestant, public 
schools may be limited to their periods of religious instruction. 
Clerical influence, in particular, is strictly limited. 

FiRreiits and the SchoioUng 
or Their Children 

A study by the prestigious Max Planck Institute concluded that 
teachers have been more successful than have parents in asserting 
their rights against State domination of education. 

The teachers demanded, within a framework of state con- 
trol, the internal administration of the schools and recog- 
nition of the special characteristics of the pedagogical 
enterprise (in contrast with other government scrvlcesl and 
its ^istitutions. The parents claimed the right of codeter- 
mination in fundamental questions of education (e.g., the 
choice between the "Bekenntnlsschule" fconfessional 
school! and the community schools having a general Chris- 
tian orientation, between the comprehensive school and 
the tripartite school system, etc.) and recognition of tiielr 
conceptions of moral discipline and the implementation of 
their preferences in this regard. . . . Most of the claims of 
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the parents were In the end rejected by the state. (Max 
Planck faistltute 1983. 86; see also l^nd 1984 for the 
attltudlnal differences among teai^heis in the different 
types of schocds) 

While the national government does not have authority over 
education in West Germany, the State (Land) governments retain 
substantial control that minimizeB real dlver^ty even among "cxtn- 
fessional" schools. 

In spit^ oi the prolonged efforts of the churches and the 
communities, in spite c^tf^tchers and parents, state control 
of the German ediKstional extern was reestablished even 
after the Second World War. hi both East and West Ger- 
many. This was done not just in spite of, but also in some 
ways. <m account of the churches, the ccMnmunittes. the 
teachers, and the parents: State control was supposed to 
prevent open conflict between their contradictory and par- 
ticularlst interns and to reconcile them with one another 
by {MiUtical means. . . . Education reform in Germany, 
then, stUl means not a reduction but rather an increase of 
the state's control and intervention. {Max Planck Institute 
1983. 86-87) 

Article 7 of the West German Constitution provides. In wording 
close to that of the Weimar Constitutkm: 

{1) The entire educational system shall be under the super- 
vision of the state. 

(2) The persons entitled to bring up a child shall have the 
ri^t to decide whether it ahaJi receive rellgioim instruction. 

(3) Religious Instruction shall form part of the ordinary 
curriculum hi state and municipal schools, except In 
secular (bekenntnisfrei) schcxjls. Without prejudice to 
the state's right of supervision, religious instruction shall 
be given in accordance with the tenets of the religious 
communities. . . . 

(4) The ri^t to establish private schools is guaranteed. 
Private schools, as a substitute fra- state or municipal 
schools, shall require the apimiv;^ of the state and shaU be 
subject to the laws the Laender. Such approval must be 
given if private scluxds are not infolor to the state or 
municipal schools In their educational aims, their facilities 
and the professional txahiing of theh* teaching staff, and if 
segrei^tlon of pupils according to the means of the parents 
is not promoted thereby. . . . 
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(5) A private |element&iy school] shall be pemiltted only if 
the education authority ivcognizes that It serves a special 
pedagi^ interest, or if. on the appUcation <tf peraons 
entitled to bring up children, «t Is to be established as an 
interdenomixmtlonal (x denominational m ideok^ical 
school and a state or municipal [elementary school] c^this 
type does not exist in the community. (Coons 1986b. 
15-16) 

This is clearly a framework within which considerable diversity 
and parent choice could flourish, but only to the extent that the 
educational authorities of «ich Land are flexible in exercising their 
role of oversight. 

The Right to Priyate SehooUng 

Private schools in West Germaiiy serve about 5 percent of the 
students of compulsory school age, and the right to establish and 
operate such schotds Is guaranteed by the Con^tution. Private 
schools that serve students ot compulsory school age are «ibject to 
close government supervi^on. They must meet public school stan- 
dards in all respects, and they cannot--at least in principle— have the 
effect ctf segre^ting students according to the means of their parents 
(Max Planck Institute 19^. 101-2]. 

Controv^By has recently arisen over the conditions imder which 
pa'-Tits have a right to make choices for the educatton of their 
children. 

In several of the Laender gorreramerit funding is provided to 
private schools at scnne proporti m of that provided to 
public schools. Recent litigaticm has tested whetho- this 
support is a matter o*^ discretion or of right. A 1984 case In 
North Rhlne-Westphaha. for example, was decided by the 
Federal Administrative Court a^inst a private school 
which clafaned that its 85 percent subsidy was arbitrary 
since law would -nne permitted it to be as high as 98 
percent in case ol jianclal need. The Court found that 
there was no -> utional guarantee for any particular 
private school r' ily for private eduf^tion In genoal. 
(Coom 1986) 

In contrast to this narrow ruHng. the F^eral Constitutional Court 
Issued. In April 1987. a ruling that went further than ever before to 
aMert a right to publicly funded private education. 

The case was brought by several State-approved private schools in 
Hamburg that had been receiving a public sut^dy at 25 percent oi 
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the costs of comparable public schocds. The private schools pointed out 
that they were having difiRculty survlvlxig with thid level of support, and 
that confessional schools in Hamburg were receiving a 77 percent 
subsidy. Hie gowarunent respcmcted that "the functlsm of jHrivate 
schools consists of the widening and enrichment of the public school 
system through alternative oflEMlngs.** Experience had shown that the 
gresntest demand frar such altonnatlves was tor confes^cmal schools on 
the one hand and for "reform-pedagogical" schools on the otho*. 

The higher support for confessional and world view schools 
rests in the end on their reliance (upon this support] 
developed through many years of constant demand. Con- 
fessional schools have always played a special role in the 
German educational system. Fbr thte mison. but also as a 
matter of duty, in order to make up for the closing of the 
confesstonal schools in 1939. Hamburg gave them a high 
level of support in the years after the War. (Bundesverfas- 
sungsgericht 1987. 12) 

The F^eral Constitutional Court concluded that Hamburg could 
not treat the support of private schools as a matter of its alwolute 
discretion, so that it could make them prosper or decline as seemed 
best. The Constitution recognized a right to found private schools, as 
well as for the Land to regulate those educating students of compul- 
sory school age. The basis fcxr the Ight to a private schocd was the 
concern of the Constitution for human dignity, for the unfolding of 
peiscHiality in freedom and %lf-direi^Uon. for freedom of religion and 
conscience, for the neutrality of the government In relation to religion 
and woridview. and for r^pect of the natural rl^ts of parents. 

It was not enough, the court found, for the government simply to 
allow private schools to exist: it must give them the possibility to 
develop according to their own uniqueness. Without public support, 
such self-determination would not be possible. Private schools can- 
not, at present cost levels, meet the requirements for government 
apprmnal out of their own resource®, lb expect them to do so, the 
court ruled, would inevitably force them to become exclusive M:hools 
for the upper classy (Standes-oder Plutokratenschulen). But this 
was precisely what tiie Constitution, and the Weimar CtonsUtution 
before it, was concerned to avoid by the requirement that private 
schools could not lead to economic segregation. Private schools must 
remain accc^ble for aU, not in the sense that they must acxrept every 
qualified student, but in the sense that economic circumstances are 
not a barrier to attendance (Bundesverfeasungsgericht 1987. 30-32). 

Only when [private schooling) te fundamentally available to 
all citizens without regard to their personal financial situ- 
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atlons can the [constitutionally] protects educational free- 
dom actually be realized and claimed on an equal basis fay 
all parents and students. . . . This constitutional norm 
must thus be considered -^s a m&?idate to lawmakers to 
protect and promote private schools. (Bundesver&ssungs* 
gericht 1987. 35) 

It is not only the ConstltuUonal Court that is asserting the rights of 
parents to educaUonal choice. In the same month (April 1987). the 
voters m Hease. the Land that has done most to implement the 
comprehensive model of secondary education, repudiated the Social 
Democrats who had governed them for 40 years. One erf the ftrat 
actions of the new Christian £)emocratic government "fpa to flic a 
"Law for the Restoration of Free Choice of Schools" iGrefc and 
Grefliatis 1987). 

The i£»ue In Heaae was not private schooling or religicnis iiratruction. 
but the freedom to choose a mcnre acadonic or a more vocational 
pn^ram in the fifth year of ccmipiUsory schooling. White in the tradi- 
tional structure of German education students are admitted to one of 
three types erf schooI—Hauptschule. Realschule or Gymnasium— in 
their fifth year, the Social Democmts in Hesse had required 2 additional 
yeare of undlffa:entiated. i:onselective educaticm in the interest of their 
egaUtarian goals. AltlKJugh such 'VMtoitation" periods have become 
common in European education, following the lead erf Sweden and 
Great Britain. German parents have generally been willing to accept 
them coily if they took place in one erf the three types erf schocds. Tbatis, 
the parents have accepted the possibility that some students will be 
switched to a different school type, but not the postponement of the 
more demanding Gymnasium and Realschule inogFEuns for the more 
academically talented students in the interest of educational equity. 

The issues of secondary school structure in Germany, and the 
policy debates to which they have given rise, are extremely complex, 
and they will not be discussed here (see Ertel. Kllz, and Mettke 1980; 
Lundgrecn 1981: Max Planck bistitute 1983), What is notable about 
the situation in Hesse is that (whether right or wrong) {^rents have 
risen up politically agair*8t a model of schooling impcsed by policy- 
makers and education professionals. Ikken together with the tecent 
decision of the highest German court afllrming a right to state- 
funded educational freedom, the Hesse election suggests that the 
structure of German schooling will have to find w;^ to accommo- 
date new demands and energies from parents who expect to play an 
active role in making choices about the education of their children. 
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Ckmclusions 



The prlmaiy antagontst of the State in tody's struggles over 
whether schooUng wUl be a government monopoly Is no 
longer the Church. By and large. It is parents who are pressing 
the demand to be abte to choose how theU- chtidr^ wUI be educated, 
with support from their tax^ 

the extent that reUglon continues to be a major factor, it is often 
nonhterarchical groups with a fundamentalist dctermlnaUon to ap- 
ply religion to every aspect of their lives-hyper-Protestants in the 
Neth^iands and the United States. stricUy orthodox Jews in Israel. 
Moslem fimdamentallsts in Western Europe— that have been most 
aggressive about founding schools. Such groups seek government 
suRJOTt for these schools cmly If it can be had with few strings 
attached. ^ 

The established churches, on the other hand, have wavtred in 
their conviction that they have an cducaUonal mission. The Church 
of England, the United Church oS Canada, the mainline Protestant 
denominations in G™any and the Netherlands have seoned uncer- 
tain about whether perhaps it would not be better for all the children 
of their societies to be schooled together, with Uttle expUclt teaching 
of religion. ^ 

This uncertainty on the part of denominational leaderships this 
lukewarm support at best for confessional schooling, was shared by 
many Catholic bishops in the decade after >^tlcan H. Only during the 
19608. In France and the Netherlands, has a new generation of 
bishops begun to give leadership again in challenging a pedagogy 
shaped by the State. 

Some of thte uncertainty must be attributed to the ravages of 
seculanzatton on the European churches, but it may also have been 
precisely the success of earUer struggles for educational fieedom and 
public funding that has accounted for a certain Oabbineas on the part 
^^e churches. Aftfa- all. pubUcly funded Catholic schooling has 
been widely available In Canada and Britain, in Ftence and Germany 
and the Netherlands and Belgium, and Protestant scho<dlng has been 
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available to the extent that the churches have not ceased to support 
It. The demand has come prtmaiily from parents, many of whom 
(Uke the Catholic parents In Van Kcmenade*8 study In the 1960s) may 
believe In religious schooling more stron^y than do teachers In 
confessional schotds. 

As choice has become more an expression of Individual preference 
than of group Identity, the idenUty of "schools of choice" is increas- 
ingiy at stake. Public funding for such choices Is threatened, some- 
what paradoxically, as confessional schools become less distinctive 
and more open to prevailing values in the society. After all, educa- 
tional choice as a fundamental protection of freedom of conscience 
becomes trivialized when faith is lost and identity is no more than a 
matter of taste. 

Blurring of the identity of confessional schools has become a major 
element In the debates in France and the Netherlands, and It is 
significant that the Unie "School en Evangelic" has devoted so much 
of its abundant energy and resources recently to the promoUon of a 
sharper profile for Protestant schooling. 

A generation ot parents without secure religious convictions and 
yet dissatisfied with the incoherence of public schools has created a 
boomlet for Wbldorf schools (based upon the theories of Rudolf 
Steiner). Dalton. Prcinet. Montcssorl. and other frams of schooling 
based upon distinctive valu^. 

Although the religious stakes (except for the orthodox groups 
mentioned above) may have lessened, educaUonal freedom clearly 
continues to arouse strong feelings and political controversy, A 
survey conducted by Galhip Pbll France in April 1987 found that 
"freedom of education" vwas rated among the two most important 
freedoms by 42 percent of the respondents in Britain. 47 percent in 
Spain, 34 percent in France, and 40 percent in the United States 
{Public Opinion, January/February 1988). The much lower ranking 
(22 percent) in West Germany helps to account for the relaUvc 
briefness of my treatment of parent choice there! 

If choice based upon denominational loyalty Is a somewhat dimin- 
ished phenomenon (though asserted with renewed vigor by religious 
minorities in recent years), the same may be said of opposition to 
confessional schooling based ujion a militant secularism, a foi laique. 
Apart from the United States there seems not to be among national 
elites the horror toward reUgtous "indoctrination" in school that so 
embittered the debates during the century and a half before World 
Vter II. Even in France the cooUng of convicUons has been as evident 
in the secular as in the Catholic camp, although the latter recently 
has been showing signs of revival. 
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struggle over {larent choice In recent years has been less a matter 
of the conflicting claims to loiyalty of Church and State as rival 
Piiwers—the Church has rcthred defeated from that conflict, except in 
excepUonal cases Uke Pfcriand-than of the resistance of Individuals to 
the claims of the State to know what is good for everyone and in 
particular far their chUdcen. 

Governments themselves show some signs of losing convlcUon 
about the posslbOity of a state pedagogy realized through common 
schooN. WhUe the conslderaUon of a "common curriculum" by 
conservative governments In Britain and the Netherlands is a move to 
expand the role of the State in defining the goals of education, the 
resistance to such proposals and indeed their essential modesty in 
specifics suggests that the old confidence m a single national model 
Is no longer there. 

The declining interest on the part of governments in a State 
pedagogy suggests that the real protagonists are not the State and 
parents but actually educators as an interest group and parents. 

In each of the nations studied, as in the United States, teachers are 
highly oiganlzed and influential in the development of government 
policy. Since professional associaUons in education tend to be aligned 
with pollUcal parties on the Left, the advocacy by the Right of 
increased parent choice may be seen as a natural move to diminish 
the monopc^y power of the Right's adversaries on the senslUve area 
of the schooling and thus the socialization of future votera. The 
determination to seize the inltiaUve In defining the content of school- 
ing emerges clearly in Margaret Thatcher s speech to the Conserva- 
tive Party conference in October 1987: 

Children who need to be able to count and multiply are 
learning anti-racist mathematics—whatever that may be. 

Children who need to be able to express themselves In clear 
English are being taught political slogans. 

Children who need to be taught to respect traditional moral 
values are being taught that they have an inalienable right 
to be gay. 

Children who need encouragement— and so many children 
do— are being taught that our society offers them no future 
(Times Educational Supplement. October 16. 1987) 

The a^umptlon of Thatcher's government has been that parents 
were Its natumi allies in takmg control of the content of schooling 
away from leftist educatoni. 

Fbr aU the political maneuvering over parent choice, there may be 
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much less at stake, in one sense, than l«» commonly supposed by both 
sides In the ongoing contravciBtes. 

No real evidence exists, after all. that confessional schooling has a 
socially divtelve effect: I hawe made a special efiiHt to fhid researc 
this tesue. with little succe^ SUidies of the effects of Catholic 
schocdhig in the United States point to limited and generally benign 
effects. The dire predictions of "two nations." so offtoi h^rd in the 
19th century and into the 1930s, have not been cMiArmed by 
experience. Lingulstk: divistona. as in Belgium and Canada, have 
been fieu more thrca.enlng to national unity than have those— 
arguably— -maintaii^ by confessional schooling. 

Nor is it clear, on the other hand, that religiously neutral public 
achooUng Is as destructtvc c-f feith as the advocates of confessional 
schooling have feared. Here the continued strength of religious 
loyalties in the United States, with more than 90 percent of students 
attending nonconfe^iomil adiools. should be compared with the 
gireater de0:ee of seculartzation in the nations ctf Weston Europe that 
provide religious teaching in most public schools. The Gallup BdU 
mentioned above found ihat 53 percent of Americans but only 17 
perc^t of Britons put "freedom of reUgtous worship" among the two 
most important freedoms: this suggests that the almost universal 
religious obsmrances and inrtructl<m in ^tteh schools may have 
done little to enhance support tor the practkic of religion. 

lb be &tT, the nyjtlniaed and half-hearted religious teaching 
provided fay many confessional schools that have been largely assim- 
flated Uito state educational systems does not re]sesent accurately 
the potential of educ^atton based upon religtous conviction. The feet 
remains that coherent and eiXectlvc confessional schooling is some- 
thing that, imder the pressures erf modernity, must conttaually be 
wmrked at and can in no sense be ensured Iqr government funding, 
even under the most unrestrlctlve terms. 

In short, this survey suggests that public funding of nongovern- 
mental schooling is neither destructive of national loyalties nor a 
guarantee of religtous loyalties. 

If such ultima te concerns are not truly at stake in the debates over 
parent choice, should the balance in democracUc policymaking not 
tip toward freediom and respect for diversity? 

Finally, this survey brings confirming evidence to several conflict- 
ing positions in the controversies over public funding for nonpublic 

Fbr those who beMeve strongly in religious schooling and fear that 
government influence will come with public funding, reason exists 
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for their concern. Catholic cm- Protestant schools In each of the 
nations studied have increasingly been assimilated to the ai^ump- 
tions and guiding values of public schooling. This proc^ does not 
seem to be the result of deliberate eDfcrts to subvert the confessional 
character of the schools, but rather of the difficulty, for a private 
school plasring 1^ public rules, to maintain its distance from the 
common assumptions and habits of the predominant system. 

Even in the United States, after all. Catholic parochial schools have 
come to resemble their public counterparts in many ways, obvious 
end subtle. PubUc funding, public quality standards, and a 
government-determined syllabus greatly Increase this Impact in 
other countries. 

On the other hand, a signiflcant difference seems to exist between 
tlioae systems in which publicly assisted confessional schools can 
select their own staff, and those In which th^r cannot: private schodto 
In France were wise to fight to maintain that right In 1984. The 
substantial autmtomy <rf schools In the Netherlands Is not always 
us«l to define a dear identity and sense of educational minion, but 
the possibility at least Is there. 

Ftor those who fear that pubUc suppc»t for parent choice will result 
In race and class segregation and unequal opportunities, the survey 
provides confirming evidence. Whether it be non-Catholic German 
parents using Cathirilc schools in the Ruhr to avoid TUrklsh children, 
or En^lsh parents demanding one Church of England school rather 
than another to avoid A^an children, individual parent choices 
clearly can result In Injustices for the children of other paitmts. 

Curiously, none of the systems studied has sought to put parent 
choice to work in the Interest of more rather than less equity and 
integration, as in many American clUes. Choice seems to be consid- 
ered a matter of "all or nothing." reduced to the stark choice between 
social engineering and a free-for-all. 

Surely there are other policy options in education. 
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Personal Reflections 



This review of arrangements for. and debates over, parent 
choice of schools in other nations is not an academic exercise: 
it was prepared with American educators and policymakers in 
mind. So £Eir as pc^ible I have provided direct quotations from 
supporters and opponents of parent choice of schools and. wherever 
available, information from parent surveys and other research, so 
that the reader will be able to draw conclusions from the experience 
of other naUons that may differ from my own. 

Not too long ago. for example, a fellow-panelist at an academic 
conference on parent choice cited my paper on Dutch education to 
argue that choice was not significant In promoting educational 
diversity in the Netherlands. This argument was opposite to my own 
assessment of the same evidence! 

As the U S. Department of Education prepares to publish these 
papers for the use of American educators and policymakers. 1 have 
a^ced for the opportunity to step out of my temporary role cf amateur 
rraearchcr. describing the experience of other naUons with an at- 
tempt at objectivity, and to make some concluding n marks in my 
own voice, as a practitfoner deeply engaged in the issues that face 
Americmi schools, on what we can learn from this experience about 
parent choice df schools. 

For nearly 20 years I have been responsible for equity and urban 
education programs in the Massachusetts Department of Education. 
In this capacity I have been deeply involved both in limiting parent 
choice, when it works against educational equity, and in promoUng 
choice, when it is harnessed to improving schools. 

Parent choice Is a massive reality in Massachu^tts public educa- 
tion, with one pupil in six attending a school that enrolls its pupils on 
the basis of choice, in many other cases— perhaps the majority— 
parents make decisions about where thiy will live based at least in 
part upwi a choice of schools. Massachusetts has ample experience 
to set afon^ide that in other states and nations, but It is different 
experience, under different condittons and intentions, and it has 
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been vahiabte for mc to lift my eyes from my own tasks to see what to 
working and not working elsewhere. 

In ^ remaiks I am. of course, not represenUng the position of 
the Massachusetts Board and Department of Education, though both 
support parent chcrtce among public schools subject to appropriate 
constxBlnts required by equity and by the Interests of an pupUs. 

The parent choice described In these papers, and In my comments 
below, does not include 'tholce" of programs and schools of various 
degrees erf academic selectivity. Generally In such cases the pupil Is 
chosen, not the school Nor does my discussion extend to the elite 
private «:hools that serve the children of capitalist high-fliers and 
communist officials alike; that would Involve a discussion of the 
Boclotogy of class and how it Is inherited. The coiiccm of these 
studies is with publicly funded parent choice of schools that are 
available on a noiist'ectlve basis. 



What Can We Learn? 

1. Ftaraito want to be able toduwse tlie sclMMa their children 
will attend. Even under circumstances in which all schools are 
theraetically equivalent, parents 8c«k to make choices. When choice 
has been available, parents resist strongly its remc val. 

Ftance is periiaps the most striking example of the political furor 
aroused by an attempt to bring schooling more directly under the 
unifying oversight of the State, but in the early eighties parents 
successaiUy defended the right to choose schoc^ for thefr chUdren in 
Spain. Australia, and other nations not discussed here. 

The advance <rf universal ^ucatlon as a result of govanment 
efforts has resulted, in nation after nation, in a generation of educa- 
tional consumers who are more sophisticated about what they want 
for their children. The from-the-top-down strategies that worted so 
successfully to extend scho«^g to every comer of society grow 
increasingly dysfunctional as a means of responding to the highly 
difScaentiated demands of Ixstter educated parents. 

2, ciMirtffff parents make respo n d to several different dimen- 
stoBB of fir8MMfy*«g and can invidve complex txadeofib. Policy 
dlacusstons and administrative practices too often tate a narrow view of 
what motivates choice and what options should be accommodated. 

In most Western democracies the right of parents to choose a 
school on the basis of their religious convictions, and to have that 
schooling supported with public funds, is legally protected. This 
rt^t may not extend to all groups; thus in Canada the guarantees of 
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Catholic schooling do not always extend to other denominations, for 
historic^ reasons. 

Few nations, however, make provision for parent choices on other 
grounds, such as the desire for a distinctive pedagogy or the cultiva- 
tion of a talent. 

Hwents whose religious or humanisUc convictions do not find sup- 
port in the educational alternatives available have, in most natiom. only 
the optkm of lalvate schooling at their own expense. The Netherlands 
are an exception and have, for example, been kffced by their consUtu- 
Uonal guarantees of educational freedom to respond to concerns oi 
immigrant Moslem and Hindu parents as other nadtsns have not 

3. Sccnlaiisation has not reduced iateiest in clwlce of 
schools. Survey data and the pattern of choices in the Netherlands 
and elsewhere suggest that, for many parents, the religious character 
of a school continues to be a positive factor even if their own level of 
belief and practice is very limited. 

Where nonreligious alternatives exist that reflect coherent educa- 
tional values, such options have no difficulty attracting parents. In 
many cases, howevra-. alternatives are available only by going outside 
of the publicly funded system. 

4. ndraess argam for pnlillcly supported cMce of acY 

Every democracy. In the name of llbaty. permits parents v n 
sufficient resources to pay for schooling they choose for their ch 1- 
dren. which creates a strong equity argument for publicly sponsored 
cht^ce of schools to permit equal access to choice. 

The Scottish research shows that it is. above all. upwanily striving 
working-class parents, rather than middle-class parents, who make 
the most use of the opportunity to choosie a school other than the one 
closest to where they can afford to live. The middle class, of courae. 
are ro i more free to take schools into account in choosing where 
they wlu Hve. The equity argument for choice suggests that a social 
benefit as important as education, with its lifetime implications for 
opportunity and participation, should not be available on a different 
basis depending upon parental income. 

8. ATaUability of pnbUdy fonded edncational alternatives 
is most significant to minority parents. Their children are, in 
general, most poorly served by the schools to which they are invol- 
untarily assigned, and they are less able to purchase private educa- 
tion or to move to areas with better schools. Surveys in the United 
States have repeatedly shown even stronger support for parent choice 
of schools among minority and urban parents than among the 
general population. 
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Immigrant and other ethnic and cultural minority parents may 
make great sacrifices to ensure that their children receive the school- 
ing of their choice for another reason as well, to provide contlnirity 
with the parents* own bellefe and values. Growing evidence exists 
that •V»unter«modemizatlon" is in full career in reaction to the high 
price exacted by n)> 'iemity on personal sattefactions and fomily life, 
and that one of the forms this revolt takes is the desire by parents— 
especially those culturally on the margins of society— to exeicise 
more control over the education of their children. 

Althou]^ I have wrarfeed for many ysare for racial Intention of 
schools, and contmue to believe integration is essential to equal 
opportunity and to a healthy society, this study has convinced me 
that educational policy must find ways to respect and accommodate 
the desire of parents for schooling that reflects their own convictions. 
How to accomplish th<s without segregsition and without abandon- 
tag our common goals as a society will require every bit of creativity 
we possess. 

6. A **fK«e mai^t** In education has negative effects on 
eq^nltyt Imt these can be minimised thnm0k approivlate Incen- 
tives and controls. 

Many parents malse educational choices which, while benedStlng 
their own children, have a negative efitet on the children of others. 
By removing their children from a school perceived as infierior, the 
most mi^vated p^irents reduce the ener^es available for the im- 
provement of that school in the taterest of other children. On the 
(Hher hand, the same argtimcnt te made about those— includtag 
ntf^mbers of the black middle class in the Umted States— who move 
their residence from the inner city to suburbs, yet no one suggests 
that re»identkd choices be restricted. 

While philosophy and peda^gy are significant factors in parent 
choice, ihcy may be less impcntant than the puplkt already in a 
school. Many parents are more concerned about the classmates their 
children wUl have than about the curriculum or testehers. Barents 
erften want the feUow-pupils to be like their own children or as they 
want their own children to be. Thus uncontrolled choice tends 
paradoxically both toward class and ethnic segregation and also 
toward class and ethnic integration. Segregation because parents 
avoid schools with pupils they consider undesirable; integration 
b^ause parents ««k schools with pupils they consider desirable. 

Both are illustrated In the Dewsbury incident, dracribed to the 
chapter on Great Britata. English parents sought to move their 
chfidren from a school vrith "too many" Asian pupils, thus increastag 
segregaticm. At the same time, an Asian i«rent moved her own chUd 
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for the same reason, thus Increasing Integration. In Boston 20 yeare 
aga "open enraUment" had the same nilxed effect: there were 
thousands of white children moving out of integrated schools, and 
thousands of black chUdren moving out of segregated schools. 

7. VkrlouB strategies can be used to encourage choice to 
prmanU integration, while controlling choice that promotes 
segregation. This Is common practice In Massachusetts cities, and 
has proved highly eflectlve. 

With continual effort in program development and parent informa- 
Uon. weU-designed programs can keep to a minimum the need for 
m^trictions upon choice, while greatly Incrrasing the incentives to 
choose an integrated school. 

American policies to promote parent choice, unlike those in place 
and proposed in Britain, are by no means wilting to accept segirega- 
ticm as a necessary cost, lb the contrary. controUed choice has 
emeiged. in the United States, as a more effective means than 
mandatory assignments ("busing") to achieve inte^ted schools. 

Deliberately stimulated choice In the interest of integration has 
received UtUe attention in Europe, though voluntary desegregation Is 
at least under discussion in the Netherlands and Northern Ireland. 

6. teent dmlec has a positive vttect upon the quality of 
oehooUag avaUalile. This claim includes the propositions: 

That choice permits and requires individual schools to be- 
come clearer about their mission and their strategy far carrying 
it oat, and that such clarity increaseg cdncatiogial cHectlveness. 

The case for the educational benefits (rf parent choice erf schools 
rests upon the generally accepted conclusion of the school effective- 
ness research, that clarity of mission and accountability for results 
are important elements of a good school. It seems a matter of 
common sense, that ^ools which must attract parents ane more 
likely to be clear about what they oflfer and how they go about 
providing it than are schools which enroll their pupiM involuntarily, 
ftedagogy and school climate are the basis of enrolhnent hi the one 
case, geography in the other; the ft»iner are imquesUonaUy nwHe 
relevant to the educational experienf% of children. 

Littie research has been directed to this connection of choice and 
edu.^tional coherence hi other countries; the only study of which I 
am aware is that by Uesbeth van Marwijk Kooy-von Baumhauer 
(1984). to which she found that Dutch secondary schools under 
nongovernmental sponsorship, because erf their clearly marked iden- 
tity, tended to be more effective than govemment-cperated schools. 



The lack ^ research probably reflectB the fiurt that parent choice* 
until recently; hm been regarded as essentially a fcHin of accommo- 
datlcHi of relJ^jkms diveraity and not pnmioted as a positive good in 
itself. 

Tbat choice ledif jes tlic itsw^l of cimfllct over the pnrpMC 
and contiol of sduwlingt and thus encourages broad societal 

Evidence for this proposition may be found primarily in historical 
and ptditical-science studies, rather than in educational research. 
The accounts provided in my six studio do seem to indicate that 
other Westmi democracies have found it pc^Ue to reduce the level 
of conflict at the national and the local levels throu^ a recognition 
that parents want and deserve diflerent appioaches to the education 
of their children* 

Accqptance d diveiaity in the WE^-ld views that hifonn schocdli^ aiKl 
in the peda^G^ that dlflerent schools empjlpy has not prevented the 
devek>pment of unified sy^ems of unlveiBal schooling and of a high 
levd^compared with the United States— of ediK^tional outcomes. 

Tbat parent choice of sdiools stlnolates diversity and thns 
permlto a better match of the Indlvldaal child with an appro* 

This Is another question to whlc±i no research oS sufficient bmidth 
has been directed. Certainly there Is no nation in which the diversity 
oi elementaiy schooling &fcn approaches that of. say, higher educa- 
tkm in the United States, and the feuct that European secondaiy 
education is more diverse tuan American secondary education has 
more to do with the penitence of various fonns of interschool 
trackii^ than with a commitment to real plumlism. 

On the other hand, the continuing discussions over school 
"identity" in the Netherlands and France, for example, reflect at least 
an awareness that the mode in which education is provided and the 
climate that is fostcared in a school are by no means givens. 

Tliat competition among schools for pupils has a stimulat- 
ing effect on tlie quality of some schools, and imx^ the 
ineffoctlve to ctose; thiui It emmm as a rongb-and-raady ivrm of 
af^onntabillty for ^fort and resvllB. 

This theory Is not cme of the propositions I have advanced, but It 
has figured jMomincntly in pro-choice arguments In Britain and the 
United States. 

The functioning of parent choice In the Netherlands and other 
nations, based as it Is upon the right of parents to select the religious 
character of the schooling of their children, provides a buUMn 
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imitectkin against the functioning of a market The assumption is 
that parents have a right to choose a teas effective (by some stan- 
dards) school that match^ their beliefs and values over a more 
effective one that does not. ^ce jMuents have a rj^t to a schocd that 
matches their convictions, such schools must be permitted to exist 
o*^ when the enrollment level is such that in the United States they 
w«»uld be ck»ed. The result is that the "market" functions in a very 
imperfect way. 

9. Parent choice of scIumIs — appropriately organized— can 
reconcile freedom for £ndivldnals and groups with cohnremc 
BCKdal policy. 

Feiliaps the grav^t concern raised fay the opponents oi parent 
ch<^ of schools is that it prevents the development and Implemen- 
tation ctf policies to use schooling for the l:^ef)t of society as a 
whole— which they assume government officials understand better 
than do individual parents. 

These broad social gcMds include preventing the emergence of a 
c»ste system in which ethnicity become permanently linked with a 
socia] class {xxdtion. develc^ing habits of mutual respect and civic 
virtue, and ensuring that the future wcnkforce— and particularly 
those for whom society will do no favors— is ready for the demands of 
the next coitury. 

The further development of educational alternatives— especially 
those ethnically based like the Islamic schools in l^tain and the 
Netherlands— would seem to threaten accomplishment of these 
broad goals of democratic societies. Fbr that reason, educational 
options are often deplored by policymakers and those who compose 
editorials. 

The hand-wringing over the dangers of parent choice would de- 
serve more support if these goals were being effectively met by the 
prevalent practices of the official educattonal systems. 

Unfortunately, they are not. Caste systems emerge, civility breaks 
down, minority children drift through school Justifying the low 
expectations that are held of them. 

bnplementlng systems of parent choice without reinfmrcing social 
caste systons requires a senslti'^^ and a>nsistent approach, one that 
takes the long view and at the aaxne time is ba^ upon the wisdom 
<rf parents about the best Interests of their own children. 

If Americans believe, as a fundamental matter of social policy, that 
aclKKJls diould help to create a Just and pluralistic society and reHect 
those qualities as well, then we must find w;^ of educating minority 
children and majority children together that are so demonstrably 
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effective and so respectful of their convictions and values that 
l»rents will enroll their children voluntarily. Only as we Implement 
such schools more widely will we earn t^ ^ right to urge parents with 
strongly held convictions to turn away from separate schooling for 
their children. 

lb be respectful of ccmvictions, however, it is not enough to provide 
a smattering of festival and ethnic fomis; parents look for schooling 
that Is fundamentally shaped and informed by what matters to them. 
Distinctive^ flavorful schooling, schooling shaped by jxisitive convic- 
tionst and yet schooling that does not segregate or divide us, is the 
ctmUenge. But that to the tojHc for another book! 

The experience of other nations yields no conclusive evidence that 
parent chc^ce has a decisive effect either positive m negad^, on the 
quality oi schooling* Evidence is extemiive, however, that choice may 
have either a positive or a negative effect upon equity, depending 
upon how the i»nocess is structured and what incentives are included 
for ethnic and class integration. 

What parent choii^ of schools does affect powofully is the satis- 
faction of parents, their sense of Ixlng empowered to make decisions 
about their own children, the accommodation of their deeply-held 
convictions about educaticm. A propeily organised system of parent 
choice can support the continuing health of those freely chosen 
communities, based upon shared valui», that ar: so impcntant to 
healthy development and continuing sanity in a mass society. 
Schools that have been chcwsen by teachers and parents alike are 
more likely to offer a coherent school climate and thus a setting for 
the development of civic virtue and healthy personal Identity, 
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